





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ADVENTURE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS.* 


THE discovery of the north-west passage is the final solution of a 

blem sought through many an arduous struggle during the course of 
three hundred years, and the successful realisation of a project cherished 
in Great Britain ever since the time when Nuiiez de Balboa waded into 
the sea at Panama, and striking it with his sword, claimed the broad 
Pacific as the property of Spain (a.p. 1513). 

The north-west passage, Commander Sherard Osborn justly remarks, 
would never have been discovered but for the devotion of Franklin, his 
_ officers, and men; they each volunteered for that duty, and fell in the per- 

formance of it. The party from the Erebus and Terror, which perished 

‘it appears, on the Great Fish River, must have fallen at the very moment 
that they had added the link that was wanting to connect the known 
eoasts of the Parry Archipelago with that of the American continent. 
They did not, like the Investigator, achieve the passage by actually 
passing from ocean to ocean; but it is perfectly possible—and it causes 
an involuntary shudder to think of such a possibility—that at the very 
moment when Captain M‘Clure stood on the northern coast of Banks 
Land, and assured himself of a water communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, some lonely survivors of Franklin’s expedition may 
have been watching from King William’s Land—that known highway to 
Behring’s Strait, which Dease and Simpson had traversed many years 
before—a pathway upon whose entrance they yielded up their gallant 
— Captain M‘Clure and his followers can well afford to surrender 
cheerfully to the illustrious dead that share of the honour reaped which 
is their due. 

Franklin and his hundred and thirty-eight followers were the forlorn 
hope of the north-west passage. By the sacrifice of their lives they have 
secured to us, their countrymen, an honour that, perhaps, might other- 
wise never have been won; for it was in seeking for them that Captain 
M‘Clure and his gallant officers and crew succeeded, for the first time in 
the annals of the world, in passing from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the eloquent words of Lord Stanley and Sir Edward Parry, 
when addressing Captain Cresswell, who first brought the intelligence to 
England, in 1853, “it was a triumph that would not be valued the less 
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380 Adventure in the Arctic Regions. 
highly because it was not stained by bloodshed—a triumph which was 


not embittered by any single painful or melancholy reminiscence—g 
triumph, not over man, but over nature—a triumph, which inflicts no in- 
jury, and which humiliates no enemy—a triumph, not for this age alone, 
but for rity—not for England only, but for mankind.” 

The Enterprise and Investigator, it will be remembered, had failed in 
their attempt to get to the westward of Leopold Island in 1849, and 
only escaped from that inhospitable region to be beset in the drifting 

ack-ice of Barrow’s Strait, and swept with it out of Lancaster Sound 
into Baffin’s Bay, so that they could but just secure their retreat to Eng- 
land before the Arctic Seas became generally sealed for the season. 
When it was determined by government to resume the search, the very 
same winter, after Sir John Franklin’s missing ships, by the way of Beh- 
ring’s Strait, tempest-tossed and ice-worn though they were,;a little dock- 

ard work soon put the two good ships into proper condition for once more 
resuming their contest with floe and iceberg, and Captain Richard Col- 
linson, C.B., was appointed to the one, and Commander, now Captain 
Sir Robert le Mesurier M‘Clure, to the other. 

The little squadron sailed from Plymouth on the 20th of January, 
1850, and doubling Cape Horn, crossed the Arctic Circle on the 24th of 
July, in the same year, after a long and tedious navigation. The first 
to greet them was the Plover depdt ship, then commanded by Com- 
mander Moore, and on the 31st they fell in with the Herald, Captain 
Kellett, employed in cruising about the strait in the chance of falling in 
with the squadron of Sir John Franklin, should either of his ships have 
accomplished the passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. On 
the 2nd of August the first ice was seen, extending across ahead. On 
getting close to it immense herds of walruses were seen basking upon 
the loose masses: huge bulls, with splendid tusks, which would have 
delighted the eye of a Gordon Cumming; females, with their numerous 
cubs playing about, formed a sight novel and interesting even to the old 
Greenland ice-master. A gun was at first loaded with grape and 
canister for the purpose of shooting some of them; but the order was 
countermanded by Captain M‘Clure, from the kindly feelings awakened 
by the affection evinced between the mothers and babes of this brute 
community. Some of these creatures were conjectured to weigh as much 
as thirty-five hundred-weight, and the ice, when relieved of their weigit, 
rose about two feet. 

On the 5th of August the Jnvestigator rounded Point Barrow, the 
north-west extremity of the American continent. There was good pro- 
mise in this beginning; the difficulty had never before been mastered by 
a ship, although effected by boats, and from thence they considered their 
progress as commencing towards the eastward, and towards home! Aun 
anticipation which was luckily afterwards realised as far as the crew were 
concerned, although not so with regard to the ill-fated ship that bore 
them. The ice barred all progress towards Melville Island, and Captain 
M‘Clure had to struggle eastward in the land water, or comparatively 
open space, that lay between the American coast and the line of me 
ice. Progress in such a sea was naturally very slow. On the one hand, 
~ om low and dangerous coast, devoid of any shelter or haven; on the 

er, a barrier of packed ice; and the intervening space was obstructed 
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by stray masses, so dense and heavy as to cause the vessel to tremble in 
every timber whenever she accidentally struck any of them. At one 
moment they were sailing in a dense fog, the land lead and look-out 
man their only security against shipwreck; and at another, in a gleam 
of sunshine and calm, towing with all their boats ahead. 

The coast of America is described as being in these parallels “one vast 

in,” and the bottom of the sea partook of the level nature of the land, 
and was so shallow that the heavier ice outside was generally aground. 
Interviews with the natives constituted a frequent and agreeable break in 
the daily routine. With one exception—at Point Warreun—they were 
friendly, although always given to thieving; and at Cape Bathurst they 
were so amicably disposed that, we are told, some of the men, in the 
solitudes of Banks Land, “often looked back to Cape Bathurst with a 
sigh, and would have exchanged, for the certainty of existence there, the 
uncertain prospect of a return to Europe.” 

On the 4th of September large fires were seen on shore in the bay 
between Capes Bathurst and Parry, and, from the cursory description 
given, they appear to have had their origin in the decomposition of 

ites in anthracitous clays or shales—a not uncommon phenomenon. 
On the 6th, high, bold land was first discerned to the north-east, off 
Cape Parry; and the next day Captain M‘Clure landed, and christened 
the land “ Baring Island,” a name which afterwards—upon finding that 
the headland, full 1000 feet high, constituted the southernmost point of 
Banks Land—was changed to Baring Land. Traces were perceived 
of reindeer, hares, geese, and ducks, and some flowering plants were 
found. 

The vessel worked hence along the newly discovered coast to the 
north-east. The outline was in general picturesque, aud sloping to the 
sea. Limestone prevailed, and the rocks were covered with a con- 
fiderable amount of verdure. On the 9th, land—subsequently called 
Prince Albert Land—showed out on the starboard bow, and they found 
that they were running into a strait or deep inlet. The greatest anxiety 
was naturally felt as to which would turn out to be the real case. On 
the 10th the strait contracted to a width of fourteen miles, ranges 
of mountains, covered with snow, were seen in the interior of Albert 
Land, and a few gulls still lingered among the smaller islands in the 
chaunel. They felt as if they would have given all they held dear in 
life for another week of summer, for they were convinced that they were 
in the north-west passage. But it was destined to be otherwise: the 
very next day, the 11th, the ice, acted upon by a fresh north-west gale, 
rolled down the strait and beset the ship, whose position became most 
critical, On the 15th, the wind veering more to the southward, they 
were enabled to make a little progress towards Barrow’s Strait, and on 
the 17th of September, 1850, they reached their most advanced position 
in the so-called “Prince of Wales Strait,” about thirty miles from the 
waters of that series of straits, which, under the names of Melville, 
Barrow, and Lancaster, communicate with Baflin’s Bay. Nothing half 
% tantalising occurs in previous accounts of Arctic exploration, replete 
as they are with hair-breadth escapes and perilous mishaps. 

At this point, then, when so near the end of the strait, the ice 
hemmed in by the heavy pack of Melville Strait ceased to drift, and 
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to winter voluntarily in the pack was as confidently decided upon as if 
Arctic authorities had never said that such an attempt would result jp 
certain destruction ; and that same reliance upon an overruling Providence 
which never for a moment deserted them, and had carried them s0 fay 
successfully, cheered them in their grievous disappointment, and relieved 
the anxieties which their novel experiment gave rise to. 

Although the ice had formed round the ship, still it was some time 
before it became quiescent. At times a pressure would take place upon 
opposite sides of the body ; at another time the whole body of the pack, 
acted upon by the winds, would move up or down the strait, carr ‘ing 
the resistless ship with it. Sometimes the motion manifested itself in 
the shape of severe pressure, there being no water of sufficient space to 
allow the pack to drift either north or south. Hence, whether on being 
drifted towards the cliffs of Princess Royal Island or nipped by the pack, 
they remained for some time in momentary expectation of a fingi 
catastrophe. 

During the winter various reconnoitring excursions were made. On 
the occasion of one of the earliest of these the party found on their 
return the land or fixed ice separated from the sea floes by fifty yards of 
clear, black water. Luckily another party came to their relief with a 
Halkett boat. A next excursion was made toa hill six hundred feet 
above the sea level, at the entrance to the strait, and whence they saw the 
frozen waters of Melville Strait lying between them and Melville Island. 
This was the first discovery of a (frozen up) north-west passage. ll 
doubt as to water communication, however, during some short season of 
the year, between the two oceans, was for ever removed. 

The feelings of Captain M‘Clure and his companions may be easily understood 
when we remember what they had gone through to earn this success, and how 
the hand of the All-powerful had borne them through no ordinary dangers in 
their gallant efforts; but no arrogant self-estimation formed part of the crowd 
of tumultuous feelings which made their hearts beat so high, and never from the 
lips of man burst a more fervent “ 7hank God!’ than now from those of that 
little company. 

And we feel that they had reason to be proud as well as grateful, when we 
call to mind the time, the money, the men, which England had previously lavished, 
without success, on the discovery of this great geographical problem. 

Franklin and his heroic followers had, indeed, not been found ; but, in seek- 
ing them, the great secret they had sought to solve had been unravelled, and 
Captain M‘Clure felt that, even should he be so unfortunate as never to dis- 
cover the missing expedition, he nevertheless should not return to his country 
with empty hands. 


The travellers encamped that night on Cape Lord John Russell, as the 
spot was designated, aud cheered lustily as they reached the shores of 
Barrow’s Strait. A mimic bonfire of a broken sledge and dwarf willow 
was lighted by the seamen in celebration of the event, and an extra glass 
of grog, given them by their leader, completed their happiness. Much 
vegetation for such a latitude was visible, as also numerous traces of 
animals and birds, such as deer, hare, and ptarmigan, as well as of their 
destroyers, the fox and the wolf; but not one of the animals themselves 
was seen. On their return, an incident occurred which shows that man 
may, after all, sleep on the ice with the thermometer at 15 deg. below 
zero, and wake up again; for Captain M‘Clure, starting off in advance, 
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Jost his way in a mist and snow-drift, slept three hours “ upon a famous 
ped of soft, dry snow,” under the lee of a slab of ice, and walked about the 
rest of the night, till daylight enabled him to regain his ship. 

During the absence of their captain, the officers of the Investigator 
had succeeded in killing a fine herd of musk oxen, consisting of three 
bulls, a cow, and a calf, yielding a most welcome supply of 1296 pounds 
of fresh meat. On the 11th of November the bright edge of the upper 
jimb of the sun rolled slowly along the southern horizon, and bade 
them adieu for eleven long weeks. The long night of a Polar winter had 
commenced. 

The minute details of the daily events of an Arctic winter have been so 
often described that it is unnecessary to recount them. In this instance 
they consisted only of a record of decreasing warmth and daylight, broken 
sometimes by the more than usual brilliancy of an aurora borealis, or a 

t frequency of shooting-stars. The Arctic fox, as usual, came to visit 
the intruders, but only to be trapped, and have his snow-white fur packed 
up to ornament the neck of some fair lady at home. ‘The Aretic raven, 
the hardiest of the feathered tribes, was seen in the depth of the season to 
flit through the cold and sunless atmosphere like an evil spirit. Early 
one dark and icy morning in January, a man named John Eames was 
walking out upon the floe, and to his great surprise he saw a small herd 
of reindeer trotting past close to him. Ptarmigan were also seen in the 
depth of winter, and Captain M‘Clure and Commander Osborn assert 
that there have been found indubitable proofs of the reindeer, bear, musk 
ox, marmot, wolf, hare, and ptarmigan—in short, all the fauna of those 
climes—wintering in the latitudes in which they are found during the 
summer—the want of sufficient light alone preventing successful hunting. 
A raven which had haunted the ship during the period of cold and dark- 
ness left it before the sun reappeared, and his departure was sensibly felt 
by every one on board. 

On the 3rd of February the glorious sun rose again, and preparations 
were made for hunting parties and for more extensive excursions. Three 
sledge expeditions were organised, one to the south-east, following the 
coast of Prince Albert Land, another to the north-west, along the coast 
of Banks Land, and the third to explore the north-east of Albert Land. 
It would be but an uninteresting repetition of an oft-told tale to follow 
each party in its arduous and monotonous Jabours, in which, however, 
they were cheered by the then still strong hope of finding Franklin’s last 
expedition. 

As spring progressed, signs of a change increased rapidly. First came 
a seal at the hole in the floe kept open near the ship in case of fire; thena 
large Polar bear, and lastly hares and ptarmigan. Among’ the startling 
narratives of Arctic escapes few exceed that of Whitfield, one of the 
hunters, who lost his way in a snow-drift, and was found within a yard of 
the tent, stiff and rigid as a corpse, his head thrown back, his eyes fixed, 
his mouth open and filled with snow, his gun slung over his shoulder, and 
his body being fast buried in a snow-wreath. When happily brought to 
himself, he related that whilst struggling with the snow-storm he felt a 
chill, and then a fit came on, during which he imagined people came close 
to him; he had partially recovered, and discovering a track, had nearly 
reached the tent door, when he was overtaken by another fit, and had 
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sunk down a yard from the tent door in the attitude of supplication in 
which he was found. Had not one of the hunters looked out of the door 
by chance, he must have been frozen to death in that position within 
yard of a place of refuge ! 

There was great joy on board the Jnvestigator from the 10th to the 
14th of July. The floe had commenced breaking up, and on the 17th 
the good ship cast off, only, however, to be caught in the pack ice; and 
once more drifted with the crushing floes against the cliffs of Princess 
Royal Island. Finally she drifted to the tantalising distance of twenty- 
five miles from the waters of Barrow’s Strait. Further than that, no 
effort could advance the ship; the young ice at nights had already begun 
to form again, the sun once more set at night, the pack ice closed up the 
exit, and Captain M‘Clure was obliged to give the passage up as a hope- 
less thing, and to retrace his steps, in order that by going round by the 
south of Banks Land he might try and reach Melville Island from that 
direction. 

It was a truly grievous position to be placed in, to be within some 
thirty miles of a clear sea, which, had they once been able to pass into, 
they could have reached England the same summer, and to have to turn 
back with the prospects of another winter in the Polar regions; but the 
ice was as inexorable as if the Isthmus of Panama had stood between 
them and the Atlantic, and there was no help for it. At first matters 
went on well, in their southerly progress; not a particle of ice was met 
with. Floes, hummocks, and the huge piles of ice that fringed the coast 
had alike disappeared. On the Sth of August the Jnvestigator had run 
the extraordinary distance, in such a latitude, of 300 miles, passing the 
southern extremity of Banks Land, and the land beyond that trended in 
a north-western and northerly direction. On that day, however, the 
pack was seen tu the westward, leaving only a lane of a few miles m 
width of clear water between it and the shore. Unfortunately, the next 
day a remarkable change took place: this lane had diminished to 200 
yards in width, with lofty ice on one side, and the coast abrupt and pre- 
cipitous as a wall on the other. The ice drew forty and fifty feet water, 
and rose in rolling hills upon the surface, some of them 100 feet from 
base to summit. If the pack had set in with its vast force against the 
sheer cliff, nothing could have saved them. ‘This will serve to give 
an idea of the extreme peril incurred at this stage of the voyage, and the 
details of each day contain an account of one or more hair-breadth escapes. 
At one time the ice pressed from behind, slowly reared itself on its edge 
close to the ship’s bows, until the upper part was higher than the ship’s 
mast-head, and had but to topple over to sink her and her crew under its 
weight. At this critical moment there was a shout of joy, for the mass 
broke up, and they were saved! ‘Time after time the good ship was given 
up as lost, and as providentially saved. 

They were now upon the north-west extreme of Banks Land, and 
whilst detained in this dangerous locality, officers and men rambled into 
the interior, which they found far from being so sterile as the view of it 
from the sea had led them to expect. The most singular discovery made 
was that of a great accumulation of fossil trees in a country where in the 
present day the ground willow and dwarf birch struggle for existence. At 
a subsequent period Lieutenant Mecham met with a similar kind of fossil 
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forest in Prince Patrick Island, nearly 120 miles farther north. Such a 
discovery would seem almost to suggest that if the north-west passa 
was cleared of the ice which at present encumbers its straits, and probably 
keeps down the temperature, a different climate might be the result. 

On the Ist of September winter appeared to have overtaken the 
Investigator in her forlorn position, but on the 18th the wind veered and 
the ice went off from the coast, carrying the ship with it, drifting her to 
the northwards. On the 19th, having got free of the ice which clung to 
her sides, the dnvestigator got into a lane of water stretching eastwards, 
and on the 22nd, rounding Cape Austin, fairly entered into Melville 
Strait. At length, on the 24th, they found themselves, after many 
perilous escapes, in a large bay, and seeing that it was impossible to 
round its north-eastern horn, Captain M‘Clure made up his mind to 
winter where he was; and in token of his gratitude to a kind Providence, 
he appropriately called it “‘ The Bay of Mercy.” 

With slight exceptions, the arrangements made were much the same 
as those of 1850-51. The allowance of food had to be reduced, to meet 
the possible contingency of an escape from the ice not being effected the 
following year ; but this inconvenience was to some extent obviated by 
its being discovered that the land teemed with deer and hares, and by the 
time winter set in, in addition to small birds, nine deer and fifty-three 
hares had been shot, their flesh adding to the resources of the ship. The 
herds of deer and troops of hares that congregated on the broad plains of 
dwarf willow, reindeer moss, and coarse grasses in the interior, are 
described as being perfectly marvellous. Wolves and foxes also abounded, 
and as cold and darkness increased, the former, pressed by hunger, used 
to haunt the ship to a disagreeable extent ; and the sad prolonged howl 
of these gaunt creatures in the long nights, added, if possible, to the 
dismal character of the scene. ‘I'wo ravens also established themselves as 
friends of the family in Mercy Bay, and used to trick the ship’s dog out 
of his meals by enticing him away, flying a few yards at a time, he 
running at them till they had got him some distance away, when they 
would make a direct flight back, and have done good execution before the 
mortified dog detected the imposition practised upon him, and rushed 
back again. 

December came in with those tremendous snow-storms which are per- 
haps the most frightful visitations of the Polar regions ; but after the 
new year the weather was fine, with a keen and steady cold of from 
seventy to eighty degrees below the freezing point of water—a tempera- 
ture which severely tests the vital energies of man. Yet what with 
cheerfulness, exercise, and regular habits, the crew were in excellent 
health. Sergeant Woon, of the Marines, saved the life of a man who, as 
in the previous case alluded to, had, whilst out shooting, lost his way in a 
fog, then his presence of mind, to which had succeeded fits. The sergeant 
either carried him on his back or rolled him down hills for ten long 
hours, till he got him within a mile of the ship, at a time when succour 
was near at hand. When that succour did come the man lay with his 
arms raised, and rigid in that position, his eyes open, and his mouth so 
firmly frozen as to require much force to open it for the purpose of pour- 
ing restoratives down his throat, whilst his hands, feet, and face were 
much frostbitten. ‘These two cases illustrate in a striking manner not 
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only the effect of intense cold on the body and mind, but also how much 
the safety of the one depends upon the exercise of the other. 

On the 5th of February the sun was seen above the horizon, and the 
sportsmen became more successful, scarcely a day passing without a deer 
or hare being shot ; and keen must have been the hunger of those sports- 
men, for more than one of them, when, after a long and weary walk, he 
shot a deer or hare, refreshed himself with a draught of the animal’s hot 
blood, or by eating a mouthful or two of the raw meat. The wolves had 
also become exceedingly bold, and tales are told of the sportsman pulling 
at one end of a slain deer and the wolves at the other ! 

On the 11th of April, 1852, a sledge excursion was made to Winter 
Harbour, Melville Island—the old winter quarters of Sir Edward Parry 
—and notice found of Lieutenant M‘Clintock’s having been there from 
the west the previous summer. Strange to say, shortly after this, a 
sledge party from the Enterprise, which had wintered at the south end of 
Prince of Wales Strait, after having been up to near its northern ex- 
tremity, and having been foiled, like the Jnuvestigetor, in getting into 
Melville Strait, actually visited the same spot, without either party know- 
ing that the other was so close, so great is the difficulty of meeting one 
another in regions like those of the Arctic archipelago. 

Although the sportsmen continued to meet with great success, and at 
one period no less than twenty head of deer were hanging up round the 
ship, yielding a thousand pounds of meat, scurvy began to show itself, 
and to make marked progress among the crew. On the Ist of July there 
were six men in their beds, and sixteen had evident symptoms of debility 
with incipient scurvy. On the 16th open water was seen in the straits, 
but the ice in the bay prevented their getting to it, and on the 24th the 
lead of water had closed ! 

In October the deer and hares began to return to their winter feeding 

unds. The wolves harassed the former so, that the poor creatures 
actually fled to the ship for protection ; but still the men were thin, and 
hungry, or sickly. The salt meat was now just thrown into boiling- 
water, to warm it and extract the salt, and then eaten raw. The allowance 
of spirits had also to be diminished to half a gill per diem. There were 
two breaks to this prolonged Arctic fast—one on the 26th of October, the 
anniversary of the discovery of the north-west passage, the other on 
Christmas-day. If the bill of fare was not precisely such as is depicted 
by Dr. Véron as indulged in by the successful speculators at the Bourse, 
it was by no means contemptible, including plum-pudding, Banks Land 
venison, Mercy Bay hare soup, ptarmigan pasties, and some musk ox beef, 
which had hung in the rigging for two years and odd months. 

The Enterprise, it is to be observed, passed the same winter, 1852-59, 
in Cambridge Bay, Wollaston Land, 120 miles from King William’s 
Land, where some forty of Franklin’s men were first seen by the Esqui- 
maux, and 200 miles from the Great Fish River, the entrance of which 
a boat belonging to the lost expedition has since been found to have 
reached. Had the sledge parties which pushed on to the north-east visited 
King William’s Land, they would possibly have found the Erebus and 
Terror locked up in some such ice-bound harbour as that in which the 
Investigator was imprisoned, and ultimately abandoned. But so it may 
also be said that if a document had been discovered of their intended 
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course at Beechey Island, and the whole strength of that division of 
sledgers which were detached from Captain Austin’s expedition to Mel- 
yille Island and Banks Land had been turned upon Peel Strait, the 
would have reached King William’s Land, and saved Franklin’s crew. It 
js easy to point out what was requisite to be done when the circumstances 
are known, but Captains Ommanney and Osborn lay claim to having 

d the exploration of Peel Strait, and all they got was a snubbing 
for not beating Lieutenant M‘Clintock. The climax to the sad chapter 
of unfortunate accidents by which the relief of Franklin’s expedition has 
been rendered unsuccessful, was attained when Rae, having discovered 
traces of a party having been despatched from the frozen-in ships to 
obtain succour, and their actual arrival at Montreal Island on Great Fish 
River was subsequently determined by Mr. Anderson, a screw steamer 
was not sent out to explore the limited area in which the ships must lie 
imprisoned. As argued by the leading Arctic authorities and the 
geographers of the day, it is not too late now to unravel the mystery 
that hangs over the fate, not of the forty men sent to procure help, but of 
the one hundred that were left behind; and we ought to remember that 
France was never satisfied till she procured every possible relie of the fate 
of La Perouse. 

To return, however, to the Jnvestigator, Captain M‘Clure had deter- 
mined, in the event of his not getting out of the ice next summer, to send 
away in spring all but thirty of the healthiest men, and with them re- 
maining by the ship and running the risk of a fourth winter. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3rd of March, two travelling parties for England, one wid 
America, the other vid Barrow’s Strait, were told off: they consisted of 
thirty of the most weakly hands, divided into two parties of fifteen men 
each. Providential circumstances, however, came to do away with the 
necessity of committing these forlorn hopes to the snow and ice deserts of 
the Polar regions. In all probability not one of either of the parties 
would have been heard of again. A parent’s solicitude for his son saved 
the crew of the Investigator. The Admiralty had decided upon another 
expedition in search of Franklin, under Sir Edward Belcher. Mr. Cres- 
sell suggested that part of that expedition which was destined for Wel- 
lington Channel should be directed upon Melville Island, as it was the 
opinion of General Sabine and Captain Kellett that if Captains Collinson 
and M‘Clure were unable to reach that island with their ships, still the 
would push in there with their sledges. ‘The Duke of Nerthumbotlend, 
who was then the senior Lord of the Admiralty, saw the soundness of 
Mr. Cressell’s views, and the Resolute and Intrepid were ordered to pro- 
ceed to Melville Island under Captains Kellett and M‘Clintock. 

Melville Island was reached on the Ist of September, and the ships 
took up their winter quarters unfortunately without finding the de- 
spatches left in Winter Harbour by either Captain M‘Clure’s party or 
that under Lieutenant Parks, from the //nterprise. It was not till some 
time after that Lieutenant Mecham, visiting Winter Harbour, and hap- 
pening to inspect more closely than usual the famous mass of sand- 
stone on which Parry had caused his ship’s name to be engraved, could 
hardly credit his senses when he discovered a document upon its summit, 
detailing the accomplishment of the north-west passage, and the position 
of H.M.S. Investigator in Mercy Bay ! 
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Great joy was there in Captain Kellett’s squadron at having discovered 
one, at least, of the missing ships, and Lieutenant Pim and Dr. Domvyille 
were told off to start with sledges, which they did onthe 10th of March, 
1853, amidst the prayers and cheers of all, Meantime, April had come 
in on the Jnvestigator, the sledges were ready for the forlorn hope, which 
was to start the next week, and the first deaths since leaving England 
had occurred, tending much to increase the despondency too prevalent 
among all, when one morning (April 6th) Captain M‘Clure was walking 
near the ship, in conversation with the first lieutenant, upon the subject 
of digging a grave for the man who had died the day before, when they 
perceived a figure walking rapidly towards them from the rough ice at 
the entrance of the bay. 

From his pace and gestures (writes Captain M‘Clure) we both naturally sup- 
posed at first that he was some one of our party “ee by a bear, but as we 
approached him doubts arose as to who it could be. He was certainly unlike 
any of our men; but recollecting that it was possible some one might be trying 
a new travelling dress, preparatory to the departure of ovr sledges, and certain 
that no one else was near, we continued to advance. When within about two 
hundred yards of us this strange figure threw up his arms, and made gesticula- 
tions resembling those used by Esquimaux, besides shouting, at the top of his 
voice, words which, from the wind and intense excitement of the moment, 
sounded like a wild screech; and this brought us both fairly to a standstill. 
The stranger came quietly on, and we saw that his face was as black as ebony; 
and really at the moment we might be pardoned for wondering whether he was a 
denizen of this or the other world, and had he but given us a glimpse of a tail 
or a cloven hoof, we should assuredly have taken to our legs; as it was, 
we gallantly stood our ground, and had the skies fallen upon us, we could 
hardly have been more astonished than when the dark-faced stranger called out, 

“}’m Lieutenant Pim, late of the Herald, and now in the Resolute. Captain 
Kellett is in her at Dealy Island!” 

To rush at and seize him by the hand was the first impulse, for the heart was 
too full for the tongue to speak. The announcement of relief being close at hand, 
when none was supposed to be even within the Arctic Circle, was too sudden, 
unexpected, and joyous for our minds to comprehend it at once. The news flew 
with Hehtuine rapidity, the ship was all in commotion; the sick, forgetful of 
their maladies, leaped from their hammocks; the artificers dropped their tools, 
and the lower deck was cleared of men; for they all rushed for the hatchway to 
be assured that a stranger was actually amongst them, and that his tale was true. 
Despondency fled the ship, and Lieutenant Pim received a weleome—pure, 
hearty, and grateful—that he will assuredly remember and cherish to the end of 
his days. 

It is needless to follow out the details of what occurred after this most 
providential delivery. Captain M‘Clure proceeded at once to have an 
interview with Captain Kellett, to discuss what could be best done under 
existing circumstances. At first it was resolved to remove the sick and 
leave only the healthy in charge of the Jnvestigator ; but when a medical 
survey was effected, it was found that there existed in all the erew, with 
one or two exceptions, well-marked evidence of scurvy and debility in 
various stages of development, with great loss of flesh and strength, and 
that they were utterly unfit to undergo the rigour of another winter in 
the Arctic regions. Under these circumstances no alternative remained 
but to make a depdt, and abandon the Investigator. So, hoisting the 
colours to the masthead of their dear gallant bark, the officers and crew 
turned their backs upon her as sorrowfully as they would have done on 
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an old and well-tried friend in his extremity. Notwithstanding all these 
sacrifices, made to ensure the safety of her men and crew, they were still 
destined to pass another winter in these inhospitable climes, and the very 
ships that had come to their rescue—the Resolute and the Intrepid—had 
ultimately, like the Investigator, to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the spirits of the icy north. This proceeding took place, we are told, 
by the order of Sir Edward Belcher, in opposition to the strongly 
expressed wishes of Captain Kellett, who had plenty of stores to meet 
another winter, and who asserted that the parties concerned in deserting 
the ships under such circumstances “ would deserve to have their jackets 
taken off their backs.” As if this was not sufficient, and as if the com- 
mander had been seized with a panic or fit such as we have seen some- 
times attends upon losing one’s way and one’s presence of mind at the 
same time in these frightful regions, the Assistance and Pioneer were 
next abandoned, and that at a moment when a belt of ice of only some 
twenty miles in extent remained between the ships and the waters com- 
municating with the Atlantic Ocean, and that belt of ice is recorded as 
being at the time much cracked, and evidently working with every tide. 

Never was there such a disastrous state of things in the Arctic regions : 
six ships left in the ice! The Enterprise at Mercy Bay, the Resolute 
and Intrepid at Melville Island, the Assistance and Pioneer in Wel- 
lington Channel, and the American brig the Advance in Smith’s Sound, 
to be added to the Erebus and Terror in the strait of James Ross. The 
Arctic archipelago was positively studded with abandoned ships! There 
only remained the North Star, the Phenix, Captain Inglefield, and the 
Talbot store-ship, to take home the crews of all these deserted ships. 
Captain Collinson alone had the good fortune to retrace his steps in safet 
by the way he came, and that not without effecting a great deal soutell 
improving our acquaintance with the southern aspect of Banks Land, 
Albert Land, Wollaston Land, and Victoria Land. It is only to be re- 
gretted that he did not act upon the hint obtained in the piece of iron 
and fragment of a doorway, or hatch-frame, seen in the possession of the 
Esquimaux at Cambridge Bay, in Wollaston Land, and push on to King 
William’s Land. But, as before said, it is easy to criticise after the 
event. It certainly is, however, a most vexatious thing to think that the 
sledge explorations down Peel Strait, and Collinson’s explorations up to 
Pelly Point, Victoria Land, have been the only explorations made even 
in the direction of the limited area around King William’s Land, in which 
it is now almost certain the Hrebus and Terror must lie, by all the 
numerous expeditions sent out to the succour of our unfortunate country- 
men. ‘The spot where they were really starving to death was actually 
the only one in the known archipelago that was not visited ! 

To pass from one of the most eventful of all the recorded Arctic 
expeditions, and from what may justly be designated the most astounding 
crisis in the whole history of the expeditions of succour, we enter in Dr. 
Kane’s work upon new and interesting regions in the Arctic seas, and we 
find recorded therein a host of incidents which are among the most 
stirring and the most fearful that have yet been recorded. 

The plan proposed by Dr Kane, its intelligent and enterprising com- 
mander, to be followed in the so-called “‘ Second Grinnell Expedition” 
(although also much aided by Mr. Peabody of London), was based upon 
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the probable extension of the land-masses of Greenland to the far north 
a fact at that time not verified by travel, but sustained by the analogies 
of physical geography. Greenland, though looked upon as a congeries 
of islands connected by interior glaciers, was still regarded as a peninsula 
whose formation recognised the same laws as other peninsulas having a 
southern trend. 

Believing in the extension of this peninsula nearer to the Pole thay 
any other known land, and feeling that the search for Sir John Franklin 
would be best promoted by a course that might lead most directly to the 
supposed northerly open sea, Dr. Kane advanced, as inducements in 
favour of his scheme: Terra firma as the basis of his operations, a due 
northern line which would lead soonest to the open sea! the benefit of 
northern land to check the southern drift of ice, the presumed existence 
of animal life, and the co-operation of Esquimaux, whose settlements 
were supposed to extend far up the coast. 

The good ship Advance left New York on its praiseworthy under- 
taking on the 30th of May, 1853, and entered the harbour of Fiskernaes, 
in Greenland, on the Ist of July, ‘‘ amid the clamour of its entire popula- 
tion assembled on the rocks to greet us.” The lower and middle coast 
of Greenland has been visited by so many travellers, and its points of 
interest have been so often described, that we need not refer to them here. 
On the 16th of July the Advance passed the promontory of Swartehuk, 
or Blackhead, and on the 27th, Wilcox Point, icebergs showing them- 
selves on all sides, and rendering the navigation of Melville Bay full of 
danger. On the 2nd of August they were fairly in the ice, and beset by 
fogs into the bargain. It was only at times that the floes opened suf- 
ficiently to allow the ship to make - way through them. At midnight 
of the 3rd, however, they got clear of the bay and of its difficulties, Dr. 
Kane taking great credit to himself for having effected this by an outside 
passage. 

The North Water, the highway to Smith’s Sound, was now fairly be- 
fore them. On the 5th they passed Sir John Ross’s “ Crimson Cliffs,” 
and the patches of red snow could be seen clearly at the distance of ten 
miles from the coast ; and on the 7th they doubled Cape Alexander—the 
Arctic pillars of Hercules—and passed into Smith’s Sound. Arriving at 
Littleton Island, they deposited there a boat with a supply of stores, not 
far from the vestiges of an old Esquimaux settlement. 

On the 8th they again closed with the ice, and were forced into’a land- 
locked cove. ‘The dogs, of which they had more than fifty on board, began 
to be very troublesome ; they would devour almost everything that came 
in their way, from an Esquimaux’s cranium to a whole feather bed! 
They tried to shoot some walruses, but the rifle-balls reverberated from 
their hides like pebbles, and it was only by accident that they found the 
earcase of a narwhal with which to appease them for a time. 

All attempts to work the vessel to seaward through the floes proving 
unsuccessful, it was resolved to try for a further northing by following 
the coast line. But although even warping was had recourse to, this 
also was followed by but very trifling success. On midnight of the 14th 
they reached the lee side of a rocky island, and which, from the shelter 
it afforded, was designated ‘‘ Godsend Ledge.” It was, however, destined 
to be so but a short time. On the 20th it came on to blow a hurricane ; 
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the hawsers parted one after the other (there are two illustrations of 
this event —one represents it as occurring in an open sea, the other in a 
sea completely covered with ice), and the ship was left at the mercy of 
the winds, waves, and ice combined. It was a most trying time, and 
they escaped many perils ere they found temporary shelter beyond a lofty 


cape, and under an iceberg that anchored itself between them and the 


The point to which they were thus unceremoniously driven was ten 
miles nearer the Pole than Godsend Ledge, and on the 22nd, the storm 
having abated, the men were harnessed to the tow-lines, and they began 
to track along the icebelt off the coast, warping also at times, but with so 
little effect that, on the 29th, Dr. Kane rushed on ahead with a small 
boating-party for a persona] inspection of the coast. After twenty-four 
hours’ toil the boat had to be exchanged for a sledge, with which they 
also got on but slowly, passing Glacier Bay, Mary Minturn River—the 
largest known in North Greenland, being about three-fourths of a mile 
wide at its mouth—Cape Thackeray, and Franas Hawks to Cape George 
Russell, from whence could be seen the great glacier of Humboldt, Cape 
Jackson on the one side, and Cape Barrow on the other, and between a 
solid sea of ice. 

The gallant captain returned satisfied, he says, that he had seen no 
place combining so many of the requisites of a good winter harbour as 
the bay in which he had left the Advance—as if, had he found such a 
bay, there were any probabilities of his being able to get into it! It was 
really making a virtue of necessity. So, returning to his ship, he gave 
the orders to warp in between two islands. They found seven fathom 
soundings, and a perfect shelter from the outside ice; and thus the little 
brig was laid up in the harbour which she was never fated to leave with 
her crew—‘‘ a long resting-place to her indeed, for the same ice is around 
her still.” 

The monotony of events connected with a winter in the Arctic regions 
is a good deal relieved in Dr. Kane’s work by the little vignettes that 
illustrate such simple topics as storing provisions, training the dogs, and 
drawing sledges. An excursion was made ninety miles into the interior, 
when its further progress was arrested by a glacier 400 feet high, and 
extending north and west as far as the eye could reach. <As to the 
sledging outfit, they kept on reducing it until at last they came to the 
Esquimaux ultimatum of simplicity—raw meat and a fur bag. For the 
time being a man thus becomes a mere animal, only with another animal's 
skin for a cover. 

One of the first incidents that occurred was setting the ship on fire, in 
an attempt to exterminate the rats with carbonic acid gas, besides nearly 
asphyxiating the commander and two or three others; the next was one 
of the dogs going rabid—a phenomenon usually supposed to be associated 
with the heats of summer. Great inconvenience was experienced in the 
sledge-excursions, and making “caches” of provisions in this region, 
from the frequent ice-cracks, or crevasses, as the Swiss would call them, 
and into which dogs, sledges, and travellers were sometimes tumbled, at 
the imminent risk of being carried below the ice by the current—not to 
mention the danger to health of an immersion with the thermometer 
many degrees below zero. 
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The point at which the Americans were wintering, it is to be observed, 
was in a higher latitude than the wintering-stations in the Arctic archi- 
pelago, and, except on Spitzbergen, no Christians. are known to have 
passed a winter so near to the Pole. The darkness was so intense that it 
n ily entailed inaction, and it was in vain that they sought to create 
topics of thought, and by a forced excitement to ward off the eneroach- 
ments of disease. The een fell to 99 deg. below freezing: point. 
Human beings could only breathe in such a temperature guardedly and 
with compressed lips. The influence of such severe cold and long intense 
darkness was most depressing. Most of the dogs died of affections of 
the brain, which began, as we observed in the instance of some of the 
men of the Jnvestigator, with fits, followed by lunacy, and sometimes by 
lock-jaw. Their disease, Dr. Kane remarks, was as clearly mental as in 
the case of any human being. 

The month of March brought back perpetual day. The sunshine had 
reached the ship on the last day of February: they needed it to cheer 
them. The scurvy-spots that mottled the faces of almost all, gave sore 

roof of the trials they had undergone. The crew were almost unfitted 
. debility for arduous work, and only six dogs remained of nine splendid 
Newfoundlanders, and thirty-five Esquimaux. ‘“ An Arctie night and 
an Arctie day,” Dr. Kane emphatically remarks, “age a man more 
rapidly and harshly than a year anywhere else in all this weary world.” 

On the 19th of March a party was despatched in advance of the grand 
sledge expedition, proposed to be carried out to the northwards; but by 
the 3ist three of its members returned, swollen, haggard, and hardly 
able to speak. They had left four of their number in a tent on the ice, 
frozen and disabled. Dr. Kane started to the rescue with nine men. ‘They 
were out eighteen hours, and had become faint and disheartened, when 
they discovered tracks which led them to the tent of their disabled com- 
rades. The sick were placed on the sledge, wrapped in buffalo robes and 
reindeer skins, and they set out on their retreat. Progress was at first 
cheering, till, almost without premonition, they all became aware of an 
alarming failure of their energies. Two of the stoutest men begged 
permission to sleep, “they were not cold: the wind did not enter them 
now: a little sleep was all they wanted.” Another was picked up nearly 
stiff under a drift; and a fourth had his eyes closed, bolt upright, and 
could hardly articulate ; while a fifth threw himself on the snow, and re- 
fused to rise. 

It was absolutely necessary to halt. Their hands were too powerless 
to light a fire, and they were obliged to do without water or food. Even 
the spirits had frozen under all the coverings at the men’s feet. Dr. Kane 
— on with one companion to thaw some ice and pemmican at the 

alf-way tent. He could not tell, he relates, how long it took them to 
make the intervening nine miles, for they were in a strange sort of 
stupor. They kept Reantien awake by imposing on each other a con- 
tinued articulation of words; they must needs have been incoherent 
enough. “I recal these hours as among the most wretched I have ever 
gone through: we were neither of us in our right senses, and retained a 
very confused recollection of what preceded our arrival at the tent. We 
both of us, however, remember a bear, who walked leisurely before us, 
and tore, as he went, a jumper that Mr. M‘Gary had improvidently 
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thrown off the day before. He tore it into shreds, and rolled it into a 
ball, but never offered to interfere with our progress.” 

Their advent saved the contents of the tent, which had been overturned 
by the bear, and the buffalo robes and pemmican tossed into the snow. 
They crawled into their reindeer bags, however, without speaking, and 
slept three hours in a dreamy but intense slumber. When Dr. Kane 
awoke, his long beard was a mass of ice, frozen fast to the buffalo skin : 
Godfrey, his companion, had to cut him out with his jack-knife. Four 
days afterwards he found his woollen comforter with a goodly share of his 
beard still adhering to it. 

The rest of the party having arrived and been refreshed, they sped 
briskly towards the hummock ridges that still lay between them and the 
brig. Desperate efforts had to be made to get over these; the strength 
of the meu failed them, and all lost self-control. They could no longer 
abstain from eating snow, which burnt their mouths and made them 
speschless. Some fell, half sleeping, on the hummocks. At length 
they reached the brig, but quite delirious; they moved latterly like 
men in a dream, and all alike had ceased to entertain a sane appre- 
hension of the circumstances about them. It must, Dr. Kane says, have 
been by a kind of instinct that they reached the brig at all—the instinct 
of locality, in fact, awake, while the other mental powers were exhausted. 
All were laid up for many days by their sufferings ; two had to undergo 
amputation of parts of the foot, and two died a lingering death, 

Luckily, amidst all these troubles, they were favoured with a visit from 
the Esquimaux, who, although a thievish set like their countrymen on 
the north coast of America, willingly parted with dogs, sledges, and wal- 
rus meat. They were a fine, manly, and fearless set, tall and strong, 
several among them being singly a match for the white bear and the 
walrus; and although Dr. Kane, in a subsequent part of his journal, vindi- 
cates the superior endurance of the white race, we altogether doubt it. 
The crew of the Advance were, with superior shelter and better re- 
sources than the Esquimaux, perishing away, where the Esquimaux were 
thriving. 

The month of April was about to close, and the short season available 
for Arctic search was already advanced, when Dr. Kane started on his 
grand sledge expedition to the north. ‘It was,” says the enterprising 
commander, “to be the crowning expedition of the campaign to attain 
the ultima thule of the Greenland shore, measure the waste that lay 
between it and the unknown West, and seek round the farthest cirele of 
the ice for an outlet to the mysterious channels beyond.” The rigour of 
the climate, the difficulties of the country, the failure of the caches which 
had been broken into by tle bears, the enfeebled state of the party, and 
the inadequacy of means and equipments, all however combined to cause 
failure. By the 5th of May, Dr. Kane had become delirious, and fainted 
every time that he was taken from the tent to the sledge, so all idea of 
farther progress had to be given up. He was taken into the brig on the 
14th, and lay fluctuating between life and death till the 20th. 

Some interesting discoveries were, however, made on this unfortunate 
trip, more especially of two remarkable freaks of nature, one of which 
was called the ‘“* Three Brother Turrets,” the other, ‘ Tennyson’s Monu- 
ment.” The latter was a solitary column, or “ minaret tower” of rock, 
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the length of whose shaft was 480 feet, and it rose on a plinth, or pedestal, 
itself 280 feet high, as sharply finished as if it had been cast for the Place 
Vendéme. But by far the most remarkable feature in the inland Green- 


land sea is the so-called “ Great Glacier of Humboldt.” 


I will not attempt (writes Dr. Kane, speaking of the impossibility of giving 
an idea of this great glacier by sketches) to do better by florid description, 
Men only rhapsodise about Niagara and the ocean. My notes speak simply of 
the “long, ever-shining line of cliff diminished to a anecated wedge in the 
verspective ;” and again, of “the face of glistening ice, sweeping in a long curve 
ome the low interior, the facets in front intensely illuminated by the sun.” But 
this line of cliff rose in solid glassy wall three hundred feet above the water 
level, with an unknown, unfathomable depth below it ; and its curved face, sixty 
miles in length, from Cape Agassiz to Cape Forbes, vanished into unknown 
space at not more than a single day’s railroad-travel from the Pole. The in. 
terior with which it communicated, and from which it issued, was an unsurveyed 
mer de glace, an ice-ocean, to the eye, of boundless dimensions. ' 

It was in full sight—the mighty crystal bridge which connects the two conti 

nents of America and Greenland.* I say continents, for Greenland, however 
insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is mass strictly continental. — Its least 
possible axis, measured from Cape Farewell to the line of this glacier, in th 
neighbourhood of the SOth parallel, gives a length of more than twelve hundred 
miles, not materially less than that of Australia from its northern to its southern 
cape. 
Imagine now in the centre of such a continent, occupied through nearly its 
whole extent by a deep unbroken sea of ice, that gathers perennial mcrease from 
the water-shed of vast snow-covered mountains and all the preeipitations of th 
atmosphere upon its own surface. Imagine this moving onward like a great 
slacial river, seeking outlets at every fiord and valley, rolling icy cataracts into 
the Atlantic and Greenland Seas; and having at last reached the northern limit 
of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty frozen torrent into un- 
known Arctic space. 

lt is thus, and only thus, that we must form a just conception of a phenome 
non like this Great Glacier. I had looked in my own mind for such an appear: 
ance, should I ever be fortunate enough to reach the northern coast of Greenland. 
But, now that it was before me, | could hardly realise it. 1 had recognised, i 
my quiet library at home, the beautiful analogies which Forbes and Studer havi 
developed between the glacier and the river. But 1 could not comprehend at 
lirst this complete substitution of ice for water. 

lt was slowly that the conviction dawned on me that I was looking upon tli 
counterpart of the great river system of Arctic Asia and America. Yet her 
were no water-feeders from the south. Every particle of moisture had its 
origin within the Polar Cirele, and had been converted into ice. There were 1 
vast alluvions, no forest or animal traces borne down by liquid torrents. Here 
was a plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, obliterating life, swallowing rocks and 
islands, and ploughing its way with irresistible march through the crust of an 
investing sea, 

“Humboldt Glacier” and “ Tennyson’s Monument” will deservedly 
occupy a place in all future editions of those interesting little books 
called ** Wonders of the World.” As soon as Dr. Kane had recovered 
enough to become aware of his failure, he began to devise means for 
remedying it. There only remained the doctor of the ship qualified to 
conduct a survey who was on his feet. He accordingly started, in com- 
pany with Godfrey, across Smith’s Straits, on the 20th of May, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching 79 deg. 45 min. north latitude, in longitude 69 deg. 





* This is not borne out by the map. 
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12 min. The coast was sighted for thirty miles to the northward and 
eastward, and two large headlands, called Capes Joseph Leidy and John 
Frazer, were named upon it. The doctor returned to the brig, after a 
arduous and fatiguing journey, on the Ist of June, worn out and 
snow blind. 

Notwithstanding the perils, privations, and sufferings that had attended 
upon all the sledge parties, Dr. Kane determined to organise another 
before the brief season for such had gone by. This last, under Messrs. 
M‘Gary and Bousall, left the brig on the 3rd of June, and reached Hum- 
boldt Glacier on the 15th. They were provided with apparatus for 
climbing ice, but failed in all their efforts to scale this stupendous glacial 
mass. The bears were so bold as actually to poke their heads in at the 

tent door, to the great inconvenience of the sleepers within. Four of the 

y returned to the brig on the 27th, one of them entirely blind. 
Hans, a native of Greenland, and Morton, remained out pushing north- 
wards, and keeping parallel to the glacier at a distance of from five to 
seven miles. ‘They saw rectangular pieces of ice, apparently detached 
from the glacier, more than a mile long! On the 2Ist of June they 
sighted open water. This was afterw: ards called Kennedy Channel. 
After turning Cape Andrew Jackson they made better way along the 
ice-foot, and they pursued their course as far as Cape Constitution, on 

“ Washington Land,” in 82 deg. 27 min. The highest point on the 
opposite aoeisk of * Grinnell Land” was called Mount Edward Parry, and 
is marked on the maps as having a still more northerly parallel —possibly 
more so than it really has. Tus open channel was found to abound in 
seals ; bears were numerous, one with its cub they succeeded in killing; 
and birds, among which were brent geese, eider ducks, king ducks, 
dovekies, gulls, sea-swallows, and Arctic petrels, were in exceeding 
plenty. ‘This was the. crowning excursion of the expedition, and the 
results present rich matter for “speculation to those who believe in an 
open Polar sea beyond the region of embayed and strangulated ice floes. 

Summer was now wearing on, and yet no prospects presented them- 
selves of the ice breaking up, so as to liberate the brig. Under these 
circumstances, Dr. Kane determined upon making an attempt to commu- 
nicate with Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron at Beec ‘hey Island. For this 
purpose a boat was fitted out called the Forlorn Hope, and was carried 
across the heavy ice floe to be launched in open water. On their way 
to the southward they fell in with an island, upon which they killed a 
number of eider ducks, and procured a large supply of eggs. On the 
19th they made Cape Alexander, and were enabled to determine that the 
narrowest part of Smith’s Straits is not, as has been considered, between 
Cape Isabella and Cape Alexander, but upon the parallel of 78 deg. 
24 min., where Cape Isabella bears due west of Littleton Island, and the 
diameter of the channel is reduced to thirty-seven miles. Hence they 
passed from the straits into the open seaway. At this time a gale broke 
upon them from the north, and they were exposed to all its fury in the 
open whale boat. They were glad to drive before the wind into the 
in-shore floes. The pack, sO much feared before, was now looked to as a 
refuge. Working their way through the broken paek, they reached 
Hakluyt Island on the 23rd of July, where they rested a while and dried 
their buffalo robes. The next morning they renewed their labours, but 
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396 Adventure in the Arctic Regions. 


were arrested by the pack off Northumberland Island. For four days 
they made strenuous efforts to work through the half-open leads, but in 
vain ; they had reached the dividing pack of the two great open waters of 
Baffin’s Bay, and which Dr. Kane considered to be made uv of the ices 
which Jones’s Sound on the west, and Murchison’s on the east, had dis. 
charged and driven together. Under these circumstances they were 
obliged to return to Northumberland Island, which they found to be one 
enormous homestead of anks, dovekies, and gulls, ait where they pro- 
cured sorrel and cochlearia. Foxes were also very numerous. By the 
time they got back to the brig, the commander savs he and his little 
party had got quite fat and strong upon the anks, eiders, and scurvy- 
8. 

On board of the Advance. however, which had now been imprisoned 
by closely cementing ice for eleven months, as the season travelled on and 
the young ice grew thicker, faces began, also, to grow longer every day. 
It was the ouly face with which they covld look upon another winter, 
“It is horrible,” writes Dr. Kane—“ yes, that is the word—to look for, 
ward to another year of disease and darkness, to be met without fresh 
food and without fuel.” 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Kane called the officers and crew to- 

gether, and left to every man his own choice to remain by the ship or to 
attempt an escape to the Danish settlements to the southward. Eight 
out of the seventeen survivors resolved to stand by the brig and their com- 
mander. ‘The remainder started off on the 28th “ with the elastic step of 
men confident in their purpose,” but one returned a few days afterwards, 
and all ultimately either found their way back, or were brought back by 
the humane Esquimaux, after hard trials and almost unparalleled suffer- 
ings. 
‘Those that remained with the ship set to work at once gathering moss 
for eking out the winter fuel, and willow-stems and sorrel as anti-scorbu- 
ties, The “ mossing,” although it had a pleasant sound, was in reality a 
frightfully wintry operation. ‘The mixed turf of willows, heaths, grasses, 
and moss was frozen solid. It had to be quarried with crowbars and 
carried to the ship like so much stone. With this they banked up the 
ship’s sides, and below they enclosed a space some eighteen feet square, and 
packed it with the same material from floor to eeiling. The entrance 
was also by a low, moss-lined tunnel, and in this apartment the men 
stowed away for the winter. The closer they laid, the warmer. Dr. 
Kane was once more nearly lost, however, before darkness came on. In 
an attempt to kill a seal he got upon thin ice, and was, with dogs and 
sledge, thrown into open water. He owed his extrication, when nearly 
gone, to a newly-broken team-dog, who was still fast to the sledge, and 
drew it and the doctor up on to the floe. 

An occasional intercourse had always been kept up with the Esqui- 
maux. They came to pilfer, and Dr, ina retorted by making some of 
them prisoners. A treaty of friendship was then made and never broken 
by the natives. Their supplies, also, met with occasional replenishing by 
a walrus, an Arctic hare, or a seal, They also killed a bear that had 
come with its cub, pressed by extreme hunger, close to the ship. As ov 
the former occasion of killing a bear and its cub, it is painful to read the 
details of the struggle, from the wonderful attachment shown by the 
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mother to its cub, and by the latter to its parent, to whom it always 

clung, even in death. But the men’s lives were far more valuable, and 

how excusable to kill two bears when the glacous gulls were seen gobbling 

up young eider ducks in the face of their distracted mothers by mouthfuls. 

Be Kane was the only person who would eat rats. He attributes his com- 
tive immuuity from scurvy to ‘‘ rat soup.” 

Having no fuel, they were now reduced to the Esquimaux system of 
relying on lamps for heat; beds and bedding hence became black with 
soot, and their faces were begrimed with fatty carbon, The journal is 
now little more than a chronicle of privations and sufferings, interspersed 
with extraordinary efforts to keep up communications with the Esquimaux. 
It is, without comparison, the most painfully interesting record of expe- 
rience in wintering in the Far North that da ever yet been published. 
In the midst of their troubles two of the men tried to desert, but only 
one—Godfrey—succeeded. He returned, strange to say, on the 2nd of 
April, with food in a sledge, but would not himself quit the Esquimaux. 
Under a misapprehension that he had robbed Hans, one of the hunters, 
of his sledge and dogs, his life was nearly being sacrificed by the com- 
mander from whom he had deserted. 

Before spriag could be welcomed, preparations had been going on for 
some time for a sledge and boat escape from their long imprisonment, 
The employment thus given to the men exerted a wholesome influence on 
their moral tone, and assisted their convalescence. They had three boats, 
and they all required to be strengthened. ‘There was clothing, bedding, 
and provision-bags to make. The sledges had to be prepared. The 17th of 
May was appointed for the start. ‘The farewell to the ship was most im- 
pressive. Prayers were read, and then a chapter of the Bible. The flags 
were then hoisted and hauled down again, and she was left alone in the 
ice. Godfrey had by this time, it is to be observed, rejoined the ship, so 
the party consisted altogether of seventeen, of whom four were aatle to 
move. Up to the 23rd the progress was little more than a mile a day. 
The housed boats luckily afforded tolerably good sleeping-berths at night. 
On the 5th of June, Ohlsen injured himself so in an attempt to rescue a 
sledge from falling into a tide hole, that he died three days afterwards. 

“Still passing slowly on day after day—I am reluctant,” writes Dr. 
Kane, “ to borrow from my journal the details of anxiety and embarrass- 
ment with which it duaie throughout this period—we came at last to 
the unmistakable neighbourhood of open water.” ‘This was off Pekintlek, 
the largest of the Littleton Island group. 

On Tuesday, the 19th of June, after a long farewell given to their long- 
tried friends the Esquimaux, they put to sea, and the very first day’s 
navigation one of the boats swamped. They spent the first night in an 
inlet in the ice, and on the 22nd reached Northumberland Island, in a 
snow-storm. Here they got fresh provisions. They cros-ed Murchison 
Channel on the 23rd, and encamped for the night on the land floe at the 
base of Cape Parry—a hard day’s travel, partly by tracking over ice, partly 
through tortuous and zig-zag leads. So it was for many successive days. 
One day favourable, with open leads of water, another slow and wearisome, 
through alternate ice and water. ‘Then the floe would break up and 
carry them resistless against the rocks. Three long days they passed in 
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a cavern of rock and ice, in which, however, they found plenty of birds’ 


On the 11th, they had doubled Cape Dudley Digges, and plants and 
birds and birds’ eggs became more common, They spent a week 
to regain strength at so productive a spot, which they designated as 
“ Providence Halt.” At the Crimson Cliffs they again got a plentiful 
supply of birds. On the 21st, they reached Cape York. Once more 
they were nearly starving, when a great seal came providentially to their 
succour. Their feet were so susiien that they were obliged to cut open 
their canvas boots. The most unpleasant symptom was that they could not 
sleep. On the 1st of August they sighted the Devil’s T humb. Hence 
they fetched the Duck Islands, cal, passing to the south of Cape 
Shackleton, landed on terra Jjirma. Two or three days more and they 
were under the shadow of Karkamoot. 

“ Just then a familiar sound came to us over the water. We had often 
listened to the screeching of the gulls or the bark of the fox, and mistaken 
it for the “ Huk’ of the Esquimaux ; but this had about it an inflection 
not to be mistaken, for it died away in the familiar cadence of a ‘ halloo,’ 

“<¢Tisten, Petersen! Oars, men? What is it?’ and he listened 
quietly at first, and then, trembling, said, in a half-whisper, ‘ Danne- 
markers !’” 

It was the Upernavik oil-boat, and the next day they were at Uper- 
navik itself, after being eighty-four days in the open air. They could 
not remain within the oor walls of a house without a distressing sense of 
suffocation. 

There is much in this wonderful narrative to remind the reader of the 
story of old William Barentz, who, two hundred and fifty-nine years ago, 
wintered on the coast of Nova Zemble. His men, seventeen in number, 
broke down during the trials of the winter, and three died, just as of the 
eighteen under Dr. Kane three had gone. Barentz abandoned his vessel 
as the Americans abandoned theirs, took to his boats, and escaped along 
the Lapland coast to lands of Norwegian civilisation. The Americans 
embarked with sledges and boats to attempt the same thing. They had 
the longer journey and the more difficult one before them. Barentz lost, 
as they did, a cherished comrade by the wayside; but one resemblance 
luckily does not exist—Barentz himself perished, Dr. Kane has lived to 
write an account of all that he suffered in a noble cause, and he has come 
among the countrymen of the one for whom he and his companions toiled 
and suffered so much. May he feel that his exertions were not in vain, 
and that he has merited and won the gratitude of the English people! 
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JANE DIXON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I, 


Tue long dark train swept down the avenue, through the line of trees. 
There was no hearse, no mourning coach ; it would have been superflu- 
ous to employ them, for the church stood within sight of the avenue-gates. 
The doctors, the clergymen, the bearers with their heavy burden, the 
mourners and the followers, all were on foot, and the dreary autumn 
wind, whistling through the trees, scattered the falling leaves over them 
in showans. That burden! I stood at one of the upper windows, 
convulsed with grief, for it was all that remained of my revered and 
darling mother. I was young to be left in the world without her, for my 
fifteenth birthday had but just come round. 

They were back, so soon—as it seemed to me. ‘The visitors remained 
down stairs, but my father came in search of me. He sat down on the 
sofa, and drew me to him: his eyes were red and swollen and his face 
was pale. “Jane,” he whispered, drawing me to his breast, “ hence- 
forth we must be all to each other.”’ 

It was in my mother’s dressing-room, where I had wandered to watch 
that departing train. As my head rested where he had placed it, my 
eyes fell on a pair of fur slippers, which she had used to slip on when her 
feet were cold, and which must have been overlooked when Charlotte put 
away her things after all was over. These familiar objects of every- day 
life brought our loss more forcibly home to me, and I cried out in my 
desolation, “Oh, papa! if I could but have died with her !”’ 

66 Hush, hush, my child. For you, time will arise with healing on its 
wings.’ 

How long we sat there, and how hopelessly we wept, I cannot tell. 
That day appears, even now, so full of misery, that I care not to recal 
it. Ay, and for many, many days after that, I know that we both shed 
bitter tears, apart, if not together. 

‘We must have some one to supply —in a measure—her place to you,” 
my father said to me, when a few weeks had gone by. ‘1 cannot part 


with you for school , 
“School !” I interrupted; “oh, papa! why cannot the masters con- 


tinue to come to me as usual ?” 
“T do not speak particularly of your studies, Jane, but you must have 
a companion here, one to train and guide you. If I could but find a 


judicious governess is 
‘Oh, papa,” I again pleaded, in excitement, “not a governess! Any- 


thing but that.” 

“ Be calm, Jane, and reasonable, I tell you, more a companion than 
a governess. It is not well for you to live on here alone. The neigh- 
bours, I hear, are already casting reproaches to me that I am careless of 
your interests. Your mother would counsel it : let that reconcile you 


to it.” 




































































400 Jane Dixon. 


Living at the other end of Teversham, more than a mile away, for our 
village was long and straggling, were some relatives of my dear mamma's. 
Her aunt, old Mrs. Rupert, and two daughters. I never liked them - 
even as a child, I knew they were selfish and insincere. They were of 

family, always boasting of their connexion with the Ruperts at the 
Hall. There was quite a colony of Ruperts in and about Teversham : 
all very proud, and very poor, save the family at the Hall—they were 
rich enough. When Jane Wall married my “father, they said she had 
lowered herself, because she was connected with the Ruperts, and he, and 
his father before him, had made his money in business. 

We went to call upon old Mrs. Rupert, and told her it was decided 
that I should have a governess. She spoke much against it, and Betsy 
and Louisa abused governesses to my heart's content. . They assured my 
father there was not a governess in the three kingdoms but would sna 
him up and marry him, if she got the charce ; and it was decided, on the 
spur of that unlucky moment, that Louisa Rupert should take up her re. 
sidence with us, and be to me in the light of a mother. I did not like 
the proposal in the abstract, but it was more palatable than that of the 
governess, and | urged it. Not that she needed urging. 

She came to our house the next week, with all her luggage. She must 
have been then about eight-and-thirty, a little younger than my dear 
mamma. She began by being indulgent and deferent to me; a always 
talking of me, always praising me up to papa more than I liked, more 
than I thought was genuine. She deferred to my father’s tastes, she 
humoured his prejudices, she humoured mine, and she was always lively and 
ower: and made things comfortable. We had used to think Louisa 

upert ill-tempered, but she now appeared to be quite an example of 
sweetness. 

They had warned my father against governesses: they had more 
cause to warn him against themselves. I feel ashamed to write it, but I 
cannot record anything but the truth. Ere fifteen months had elapsed 
since our heavy day of mourning and sorrow, Louisa Rupert had become 
my father’s wite—the second Mrs. Dixon. 

The first person to whisper the rumour to me was Charlotte, one of 
our long-attached servants. I had thought it odd when, in January, Miss 
Rupert left our house to pass a month, as she said, in a distant watering- 
place. She had a married sister living there, a Mrs. Arrowsmith, but 
still | wondered that she did not choose a more genial season. Three 
weeks afterwards papa also left, and then Charlotte told me what people 
said—that they were gone to be married. 

How angry I was !—with Charlotte. Had she told me I was gone to 
be married, I could not have been more indignantly disbelieving. 

“Charlotte, how dere you assert such a disgraceful calumny ?” 

“ Dear Miss Jane,” she answered, ‘ ‘ you are the only person who has not 
foreseen it for some months past. I fear you will find it true.” 

Alas! I did. A letter came from my father, setting all doubt at rest. 
He had just married Louisa Rupert. He said he hoped the step would 
conduce to the happiness of us all, and that he had entered upon it as 
much for my sake as for his own. 

Happiness! For my sake! I am not naturally passionate, but a 
storm of passion, of agony, shook me then. It was not because Louisa 
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Rupert was exalted to authority over me; I thought not of that; but 
that he should so soon have forgotten my angel mother—should have 
lowered himself to take another wife in such unseemly haste. I cannot 
describe the wretched feeling that oppressed me, and it is not, fit I 
should. It seemed as if the shame of the act was reflected upon me. 

I had thrown myself on the sofa, sobbing with all my might and heart, 

when some one touched me on the sleeve and spoke. ‘Jane, how foolish 
you are !”’ 
' It was Lionel Rupert. A fine-grown, handsome youth of twenty, 
sunny-tempered as the day, and merry-hearted, a rare favourite in Tever- 
sham. He was first cousin to Betsy and Louisa, and, since the latter’s 
residence with us, had been frequently at our house. My father liked 
him. 

I sat up and strove for calmness, rather annoyed that Lionel should 
have seen me giving way so, for he had a propensity for ridicule and 
joking. However, he did not ridicule me then. 

“If I were you, Jane, I should show myself more of a man than to 
sob like that.” 

“You don’t know the cause ; you don’t know the—the shameful ”—I 
hesitated in my choice of a word, and then brought out a bad one—* news 
I have received this morning.” 

“IT have heard it,” he replied. ‘ But all your sobbing and distress will 
not mend it.” 

“* Where did you hear it, Lionel ?”’ 

‘Oh, all Teversham has heard it. And Charlotte rushed to the door, 
full of it, when she saw me coming.”’ 

**Oh, Lionel!” I cried out, in my grief, as I had once before cried out 
to my father, “if I had but died with mamma !” 

*‘ If you would but abstain from talking nonsense !’’ retorted Lionel. 
“ You are too old for it.” 

** Of course you cannot enter into my feelings, or take my part,” was 
my resentful answer. “As your cousin, you naturally regard this 
marriage with a favourable eye. Had she chosen to marry papa in 
mamma's lifetime, perhaps you would have seen no harm in it.” 

Lionel laughed, and bent on me his clear bright eyes, in which I read 
a sympathy he would not suffer his tongue to utter. ‘Jane, I'll bring 
an action against you for calumniating me. You know my sweet cousin 
Louisa was always my béte noire. Betsy's an old dragon, but she is 
better than Louisa. Had I been Mr. Dixon, I would have espoused the 
ancient apple-woman at the corner, rather than her.” 

At the end of a week they came home. I had schooled myself into 
calmness. I could not receive my father as I used to; J could not; for 
the feeling of reverence, the respect and veneration due to a parent from 
a child, had left my heart for ever. He must have noticed the difference, 
but he said nothing, and went out for a stroll down the village. I was 
cool to Mrs. Dixon, too cool, but I was not insolent: a true friend in 
Teversham had given me judicious Christian counsel, and I was really 
striving to profit by it. But when Mrs. Dixon went up-stairs to take 
possession for the frst time of the bedroom and dressing-room which had 
been my dearest mother’s, I ran up to my own chamber, and sobbed 


aloud in my great sorrow. 
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Papa brought Lionel Rupert back to dinner. 1 think now, though it 
did not strike me then, that he feared the family party, that first evening, 
might be awkward, and deemed it not amiss to ask a stranger to it. 
Lionel laughed and talked as usual, and began telling them what had 
transpired in the village during their absence. 

In the midst of it, Phillis threw open the drawing-room door, and 
spoke, ‘ Dinner is on the table—sir.’’ She hesitated between the two 
last words, as I have marked it. In my mother’s time, she used to make 
the announcement to her; since, she had always made it to me; and now 
she preferred to make it to her master, rather than to her new mistress. 
I thanked the girl in my heart, but I don’t know what that new mistress 
thought. Charlotte stood in the dining-room as we went in. I advanced 
to the place at the head of the table. After mamma’s death, no one had 
occupied it till Miss Rupert came, and then my father had desired me to 
take it, which I had done ever since. I had no rude intention to Mrs, 
Dixon in taking it now: I declare it had never once crossed my mind 
that that seat must be mine no longer. I was thinking but of Charlotte: 
that she need not have troubled herself to come in for only Lionel Rupert : 
it not being customary for her to help to wait, except when there was 
company. I bent my head down towards the cloth, expecting my father 
to say grace, but there seemed a delay, and I looked up. Standing by 
my side, waiting for me to vacate the seat, was Mrs. Dixon, and in the 
same moment Charlotte came up and whispered : 

‘Miss Jane, Phillis has put your seat here to-day.” 

I darted from the place as if a hornet had stung me, and went to the 
side seat, where Louisa Rupert used to sit. Had 1 committed a crime, I 
could not have felt more wretchedly confused and guilty: my throat was 
choking, my cheeks were burning, and I glanced across the table at 
Lionel, to gather what he could think of me. I gathered nothing, for his 
face was turned up towards the lights of the chandelier, and he began 
telling of a new-fashioned one, just introduced at the Hall, which had 
come sliding down on to the floor, in the midst of an evening party, 
narrowly escaping the wig and head of old Sir Actzon. 

Dinner passed off pretty well, thanks, I believe, to Lionel, and the 
maids quitted the room. Papa cracked some filberts and handed them 
to me. 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘I will pass these to Mrs. Dixon.” 

‘Keep them yourself, Jane; I will crack more for your mamma,” was 
the reply, with an unmistakable emphasis. 

“T prefer not to take any, papa,” I answered. “ Mrs. Dixon ean have 
these.” And my emphasis on “ Mrs. Dixon” was quite as forcible as 
his own. 

“No quarrelling about filberts,” interposed Lionel, in his straight- 
forward, off-hand way ; “they need not go begging. If Jane won't eat 
them, there are plenty of us who will. Try this fine pear, Jane. 1 beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Dixon, I did not perceive that the salt stopped with me.” 

Ah, well! Lionel might talk on and make peace if he liked, but my 
heart felt as if it were breaking. 

There was no change at home for several months, no perceptible one, 
for Mrs. Dixon knew well how to play her cards, and let it come on 
gradually. Miss Dixon’s wishes were still consulted, Miss Dixon’s plea- 
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sure was still deferred to: if the servants demanded instructions, they 
would occasionally be told to “ask Miss Dixon.” She was weaving 
meshes round my father to mould him to her entire will; she was work- 
ing to make herself first in all things, and his daughter second; and to 
have striven for that, too palpably, in the early days of her authority, 
would have been a dangerous game. 


Before the change came—for it did come—Lionel Rupert was gone. 
The only child of a proud and needy man, it was intended that he should 
be proud and needy too. The Ruperts had never soiled their hands with 

a profession, not they. Sir Actwon Rupert, the reigning baronet, lived 
in profusion at the Hall, and the other branches of the family lived in 

enteel pinching elsewhere, never forgetting that they were Rurerts. 
How the funds had been found to bestow upon Lionel the noble educa- 
tion he had received, nobody could imagine ; unless Sir Actazeon, who had 
a liking for his young kinsman, had supplied them. But of what service 

was Lionel’s education likely to be to him? His father would not let him 
use it. He was too poor to buy him a commission, and little else would 
have suited the pride of the Ruperts. So Lionel remained perforce at 
home, shooting, fishing, idling, and plunging into young men’s mischief. 
But at length his father died, and there came liberty “for Lionel. He 
decided forthwith to take himself off to London. 

It was in July when he came to bid us farewell, six months after my 
father’s marriage. The pony-carriage was at the door when he came in: 
pape was going to drive out Mrs. Dixon. The latter came down with 

er things on. 

“1 can’t make out what takes you to London, Lionel,’”’ she said. 
“You surely cannot contemplate any step that would dichoncus the 
family ?” 

“ Not I,” cried Lionel. “I'll take care of the honour of the family.” 

“ Not put yourself into any—any office—any profession—in short, not 
attempt any means of earning money to eke out your income,” w ent on 
Mrs. Dixon. “It would be a disgrace upon the Rupe rts for ever.’ 

“One they would never get over,” gravely answered Lionel. 

Lionel took leave, papa ‘ond Mrs. Dixon drove out, and I leaned my 
aching head on the arm of the sofa, for some feeling, akin to despair, had 
hold of me. But he suddenly came back, into the room again, and closed 
the door. I started up, and blushed like a guilty thing. 

‘Jane, I have a word to say to you, and I may as well say it now, for 
it is hard to say when we shall nieet again. I shall not come back here 
till I have built up my fortunes. I don’t know how it is to be done, yet. 
I have the will, and I must make the way.” 

“ Why, Lionel! !? I exclaimed, in surprise. “ Build up your for- 
tunes! What have you just been saying to Mrs. Dixon ?” 

Lionel laughed, but soon spoke in a serious tone. “I said I would not 
disgrace the Ruperts : I hope I never shall. But their notions of dis- 
grace differ from mine, Jane. ‘They attach ignominy to work; I think 
it lies with idleness. I feel, as an ‘accountable being, that my time and 
talents were not given me to waste, and I purpose to ‘employ + oa in the 


best way that may offer.” 
“ Whatever will they say, Lionel? Sir Acton will have another fit. 


“ What will Sir Actwon care for me? I shall be far enough away. 
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404 Jane Dixon. 


They may never hear of me and never ask after me. But I told you | 
had a word to say. It has struck me, Jane, that when my fortunes are 
built up, I shall want somebody to share them. I would rather have Jane 
Dixon than anybody else in the world.” 

I] was so confused as scarcely to understand him, but my heart beat 
against my side with a sensation of rapture which had never yet had 

lace there. 

«And as I may be building up this castle in the air, while I build up 
my fortunes,” went on Lionel, * 1 thought it well to assure myself, before- 
hand, that it was one not entirely without foundation. What say you, 
Jane?” 

I said nothing. Lionel drew my face to his. 

“God bless you, Jane!” he whispered. ‘‘ Remember, it may be 
years. 


II. 


Years indeed went on, and there were changes in our house. My 
great-aunt, Rupert, was dead, and Miss Betsy had come to live with us. 
I suppose she paid something, but these details were not spoken of to me. 
It seemed that the chief business of her life was to make mischief about 
me. I had not a will of my own: she contradicted and thwarted me in 
the most trifling things. Mrs. Dixon had long treated me with indiffer- 
ence, almost contempt. She exercised supreme authority, and I was re- 
garded in the house as a mere cipher. She had gained completely the 
ear of my father: to appeal to him, in the domestic bickerings which 
often arose, was worse than useless, so far as I was concerned, for he 
always took the part of his wife. She had contrived to imbue him with 
a spirit of resentment, of dissatisfaction, towards me, so that, happen 
what would, J was in the wrong. The servants were fresh, except 
Charlotte; Mrs. Dixon was looked upon as their sole mistress; I was 
scarcely regarded as my father’s daughter. And there were young 
children in our house now, who certainly did not coutribute to its peace 
and comfort. For these three children, only one additional servant was 
engaged, so that our former orderly mode of living was broken into. 
Whether my father’s income, a fixed one, would not really allow greater 
expense, or whether Mrs. Dixon went upon the saving plan from choice, 
I could not tell. 1 know that I was much stinted, and could not dress as 
I used to do. The servants grumbled, and said they had too much work, 
Charlotte especially, upon which Mrs. Dixon said that she might leave, 
but Charlotte chose to remain on. Oh! mine was an unhappy life! 
Domestic disorder and discomfort, where formerly all was so regular and 
peaceful ; humiliating slights cast daily upon me; innocent visits of 
social intercourse refused to me! The children allowed no time for 
visiting, Mrs. Dixon said, and J was expected to attend to them quite as 
much as any servant. Save Charlotte, there were none around to care 
for me, or speak to me a pleasant word, and my spirit was almost broken. 
In my twenty-second year, I felt like a woru-out woman, caring little 
for life. 

But where was Lionel? Ah! for all these years he had never noticed 
me by letter or message ; had never given token that those loving words 
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of promise spoken on his departure were really meant. I had long ago 
ceased to regard them as real, and striven to school my poor, credulous, 
Lionel was no longer in London. 
Soon after his arrival there, news came that he had got into something, 
“some office,” and the Ruperts, from Sir Acton down to Mrs. Dixon, 
looked very blue and dumb, and finally discarded him from their memo- 
ries. To speak of Lionel Rupert after this, would have been high 
treason. Three years subsequently, on the breaking out of the war with 
Russia, we heard that he had gone to the East, in the Commissariat 
department. 

And the war went on, and old Sir Actzon died, and his son, Sir 
Otway, came into power at the Hall. The second and only remaining 
son, Charles, was with his regiment in the Crimea. 

We were sitting one day in the dining-room (which was now little 
better than a nursery), I with the youngest child, an infant, on my lap, 
as | often had, when Mr. Wall, a distant relation of mamma’s, entered. 
“Don’t disturb yourselves,” he said; “I have only stepped in for a 
moment to tell you the sad news. I suppose you cannot have heard it 
yet. I never met with anything so mournful in the whole course of my 
life. You must prepare yourselves, ladies, for | have two deaths to tell 
you of.” 

Miss Betsy reached out for her smelling-salts, but the rest of us sat 
quiet. 

“Sir Otway got into a row this morning. He was out early, crossing 
his grounds, and found some men with game. He accosted them, and 
they said they had bought it, but he said it was his—as it no doubt was. 
An altercation ensued. They were insolent, and Sir Otway was fiery. 
Young blood will be young blood, and Sir Otway has his father’s hasty 
temper. They came to blows, or close upon it, and when Sir Otway 
reached the Hall he was in a fearful state of excitement. There lay a 
letter, just arrived from the East, black seal, mourning edges, official 
look, and all the rest of it. Poor Sir Otway opeued it, and, in the act of 
reading its contents, fell dead.” 

Mrs. Dixon screamed. ‘ How very shocking !” 
“Is he really dead ?” 

“He is really and truly dead,” replied Mr. Wall. 
falling. Not an hour ago.” 

“Tell the servants to close the shutters,”” sobbed Miss Betsy, hyste- 
rically. Our poor cousin !”’ 

= But what was the cause? what did he die of?’ interrupted my 
father. 

“ Disease of the heart, there’s no doubt. Of course it will be ascer- 
tained at the post mortem. He was thought to be subject to it, and 
excitement must have hastened on the crisis. But you have not heard 
all. The letter brought news of his brother Charles’s death. Ile was 
killed, from the bursting of a shell, in the trenches before Sebastopol.” 

We sat speechless with horror, and I felt almost to doubt Mr. Wall’s 
words, The unexpected death of two brothers, both so awfully sudden, 
was a calamity surely unparalleled. 

“ Whether it was the excitement of the quarrel alone, or that, com- 
bined with the shock of the news, that killed Sir Oiway, will never be 


exclaimed my father. 


‘¢ Died as he was 
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decided,” proceeded Mr. Wall. “ But the poor young men are both 


dead. Sir Otway was passionately attached to his brother. Hark !" 

They were ringing out the passing bell, for two! 1 shivered in my 
seat. 

“ What are you about, Jane?” demanded Mrs. Dixon. “ You will 
have the baby’s frock in the fire. Be careful, if you please. Mr. Wall, 
who says Sir ‘Otw ay had disease of the heart ? i never heard it.” 

“ Because they kept it quiet. But he had. I met the surgeon just 
now, and he told me so. Lady Rupert, in her lifetime, could not bear it 
to be hinted at.” 

‘Louisa, I say,” interposed Miss Betsy, “do have the shutters 
closed.” 

“Ring and order it done,” said my father. ‘‘ Who is the next heir, 
Wall ? Let me see——” 

“Why, Master Lionel, of course,” interrupted the visitor. 

« Lionel !” I uttered, half springing from my seat. ‘* Impossible.’ 

‘‘ Indeed he is, Miss Jane.” was Mr. Wall’s answer. ‘ Little as he. or 
anybody else could have anticipated it, Lionel Rupert is now the inhe- 
ritor. I'll be bound the thought never crossed that young fellow’s mind, 
that he might one day come into the baronetey.” 

“Pay attention to the baby, Jane,” angrily repeated Mrs. Dixon 
again. “* Mind your own business. What is it to you who has succeede 
The ‘y are not your relations. What are you shi aking for ?” 

What indeed ? What was Lionel to me? If the faintest possibl 
hope had ever lingered in my soul, this event destroyed it. Sir Lionel! 
Rupert was not likely to remember poor Jane Dixon. 

Another twelvemonth passed away. Sir Lionel lingered in the Crimea, 
and the Hall was shut up. It was “understood that he had given up his 
post in the Commissariat, but stopped out there “to see the fun.” Just 
before the end of the twelvemonth, however, news again came from him: 
he had arrived in London, and was coming home. 

Christmas-eve was the day he fixed on for his arrival, and all the 
Ruperts were im an exalted state of mind: each one secretly hoping to 
be especially signalled out by the young baronet more than the 1 
Otway and ‘Charles Rupert, haughty lads, had held themselves at a du 
distance from their poorer relatives, but Lionel had been of the po 
ones, entirely one of themselves, hail-fellow-well-met with all. Mrs. 
Dixon and Be ‘tsy Rupert monopolised all arrangements into their 
hands, and managed to ingratiate themselves wonderfully with the 
steward, to whom Sir Lionel had entrusted the control of his affairs. 
was decided that he should be weleomed home by a grand entertainment; 
a ball given at his own house the night of his arrival. My father sug- 
gested, in his quiet way, that an entertainment might be out of place, 
considering the melancholy circumstances which had led to Lionel’s suc- 
cession. But he was not listened to. Poor Otway and his broth 
Charles were forgotten: the dead soon are: and invitations in Sir Lione! 
Rupert’s name, he knowing nothing whatever about it, went out to 
the county. 

Mrs. Dixon, leaving her children for once to the care of servants, wa 
at the Hall morning, noon, and night, superintending and giving orders. 
I believe the steward—aud others, too—thought she took a great deal 
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upon herself, but she was the first cousin of Sir Lionel. She and Miss 
Betsy sent a hasty despatch for their sister’s second daughter, Kate 
Arrowsmith, a girl about my own age, and she arrived at our house. 
They might, in courtesy, have invited the eldest, Maria, but she was 
Jain and awkward, whereas Kate was beautiful. I wondered what their 
looks had to do with it. 

Mrs. Dixon and Miss Betsy had been concocting a scheme, a little 
plan, and it oozed out. Charlotte got hold of it, and w hispered it to me. 
It was that Kate Arrowsmith and her charms should subdue the heart 
and win the hand of Sir Lionel Rupert. Charlotte also got hold of some- 
thing else—that I was not to be invited to make one at the Hall on the 
ball night. I believe the girl must have listened to conversation not 
meant for her, but I did not accuse her of it. I felt that it was true, for 
it wanted now but a few days to the ball, and nothing whatever had been 
said to me direct about it. The omission had not struck me before. 

How angry I was! how pained and hurt! Every indignant feeling 

was aroused within me, and I determined to go—if possible. It was not 
that I cared to see Sir Lionel: for every vestige of former hope had long 
died within me, and our meeting would be painful rather than otherwise : 
but they had no right to put upon me in this shameful way, and they 
should not. 

The morning after Charlotte’s communication they set out as usual to 
the Hall—I mean Mrs. Dixon and her sister—Kate Arrowsmith being 
squeezed in between them, in the pony-chaise. 1 immediate ‘ly went in 
search of my father, and found him on the sofa by the dressing-1 room 
fire, playing ‘with his little four-year old boy. Chi irlotte was in the bed- 
room, dusting, but I did not care for that. I stood before him, my 
colour flushing : 

“Papa! I have gathered a hint that I am not to go to the entertain- 
ment at the Hall.” 

‘‘ Indeed I don’t know, Jane. Why not ?’ 

“T have come to ask you why. Mrs. Dixon says it.” 

‘Well, if she says it, I suppose you cannot. 

“Sir.” | said, my anger rising, “do you remember that day, years ago, 
when you and I sat together on that very sofa, weeping ?—when you 
had come in from laying mamma in the ground? You said, then, that 
we would be all in all to each other. How has that promise been carried 
out °”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Jane?” he exclaimed, looking 
startled. 

“]T could have borne much from you, papa ; | have borne much: but 
to be ill-treated, despised as of no account, taunted by her whom you 
have put over me in mamm: v's place ' 

l was choking with sobs, aud could not continue. 

“Jane! Jane! whateveris it? Speak out.” 

“J will not speak of the past—now—but of this fresh indignity sought 
to be put upon me. It ¢s an indignity, sir, and you ought to see it as 
such, offered to your daughter. Lvery one goes to this entertainment 
but me. Mrs. Dixon ee her sister have actually brought their niece 
here, miles across the country, to be present at it; but 1, your daughter, 
am to be excluded.” 
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‘ Jane, I think you ought to go,” he replied; “I see no reason against 
it. You shall go. I suppose the children can be left by us all, for one 
evening. 

“ And if they couldn’t, sir,’ ’ interposed Charlotte, who came from the 
bedroom at the moment, “it would not be Miss Jane’s place to stop with 
them. What are us servants good for, if we can’t take care of three little 
children?” 

She passed through the room as she spoke, and my father turned 
to me. 

‘Dry your tears, Jane. I tell you, you shall go.” 

“Tt is not ¢o go that 1 am weeping,” I almost indignantly cried. 
“ You said—that day—when I wished I had died with mamma, that 
time would come to me with healing on its wings. Papa, there is no 
healing in my chequered life: I still wish I had died with her. It had 
been happier for me.”’ 

“Pray, Jane, do not talk in this uncomfortable strain. If things are 
so very miserable for you, they must be altered. I will see. Do you 
want anything else now?” 

“T have no dress to go in to the Hall. How shall I have one ?” 

‘“ Dress! You must ask Mrs. Dixon about that.” 

“No, sir. To ask her would not give me one. I should be put off 
with orders to wear an old one, be it ever so unfit. Many a child is 
treated with more respect and consideration than I. I will not ask Mrs. 
Dixon.” 

“ Dear me, Jane!” he somewhat peevishly uttered, ‘‘I don’t understand 
these things. Dress! Well—order yourself one. Will that do?” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“ And let the bill come in to me. Quietly, you know.” 

Charlotte was lingering on the stairs when I got out. ‘ Miss Jane, 
are you to go ?” 

‘“ Ves.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right. I was determined them children shouldn't 
stand in your light, if I could put ina word against it. If Mrs. Dixon and 
the other one were not everlastingly drumming round master with their 
ill-natured counsels, things would soon come straight between you and 
him. If you will take my advice, Miss Jane, you will not let them know 
that you are going, or they’ ll ferret out a way to put you off.” 

I did take Charlotte’s advice, and said nothing. They never dreamt 
I was going. In their preparations for this ball, their consultations as to 
dress and other details, there was no reference made to me, though 
carried on in my presence. Once there arose a great dilemma—whether 
Kate should wear in her hair blue roses like her dress; or gold wheat- 
ears. 

“I wonder which Lionel would admire most?” exclaimed Miss Betsy, 
unconsciously betraying the bent of their thoughts. 

‘T dare say Lionel would not notice the difference,’ I interposed. 
‘Men never do.” 

Mrs. Dixon turned to me her haughty face, reproof on its every fea- 
ture. ‘ Sir Lionel, if you please, Miss Dixon, when you speak of my 
cousin.” A retort was on my lips, but I kept it in. 

Monday, Christmas-eve, came, and as its evening drew on, we he: ard 
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that Sir Lionel had arrived. Charlotte snatched a moment from her at- 
tendance in Mrs. Dixon's room, where Kate was dressed, to assist me. ] 
had chosen a white crape dress, for we were in mourning for a relation of 
my father’s. ‘There was nothing fine about it or about me, but when it 
was ot, awd Charlotte turned me round and round, she declared I should 
look the most lady- -like in the room. As to the few ornaments I wore, 
they were only jet. My own dear mamma’s pearls, which ought to have 
been mine, were on somebody else that night, setting off her heavy black 
satin. 

They were assembled round the dining-room fire when I entered, wait- 
ing for the carriage, all of — Kate’s face looked lovely, but not her 
dress ; ; there was too much of it: satin, lace, gauze, ribbons, all in too 
ereat profusion. Miss Betsy wore a crimson velvet, which had been in 
the family twenty years. They looked round at me, and stared in as- 
tonishment. 

“What means this?’ broke forth Mrs. Dixon. ‘ What are you 
dressed for 7” 

“Jane appealed to me, and I said she was to go,” hastily observed my 
father, with more decision in his tone than he commonly used.  ‘ For 
her to be the only one omitted in this very general entertainment, would 
have reflected an unnecessary slight upon our house.” 

“Oh, Iam glad Jane’s going,” exclaimed Kate, in her good-natured 
way. But the. others looked as black as thunder. 

“Jane, can not go,” returned Mrs. Dixon, not attempting to sup- 
press her passion ; “ the carriage will not hold five. It is impossible that 
our dresses can be crushed.” 

“ T will go on the box,” said my father. 

“Indeed you will not,” she answered. “I don’t want to have you to 
nurse all the winter.’’ 

“ There is no fear of your having me to nurse through my riding out- 
side to-night,”’ he rejoined. ‘* There is an extraordinary change in the 
weather, and to-night it is positively warm.” 

My father was right about the weather. The cold, which had prevailed 
for some days past, so intense as rarely to have been equalled in England, 
left us that Christmas-eve. It was then, as he said, warm. 

“7 don’t care whether it’s warm or cold,” returned Mrs. Dixon, in 
answer to him, “ you are not going to ride outside. Don't you see tlie 
embarrassment your obstinacy is causing ! ’” she added, to me. 

‘The carriage can take us at twice,” — my father. 

“ Yes! And have double fare to pay! What next ?” 

** Louisa,” he resumed, “Jane will go to this party—for the reason | 
have mentioned. And she has my promise. If the carriage cannot 
take us all at once, it must at twice. Now, I have said it.” 

“Where did you get that dress from?” she asked, quite savagely. 
“Tt is new.” 

“Yes. I ordered it at Mrs. Hill’s,” was my reply. 

‘“* What did it cost? Is it paid for?” 

‘*T have not had the bill, Mrs. Dixon.” 

“ Did you countenance this extravagance?” she inquired, turning to 
my father with a furious face. 

** Jane could not wear the dresses she sits at home in—she told me 
Dec.—vou., CVI. NO. CCCCXXXII. 25: 
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she had none fit. What a time they are with this carriage!” he ex. 
claimed, hastening from the room, as if to escape further reproaches, 

« Jane, how well you look!” ejaculated Kate. “Better than 1 
Aunt, I do wish I had fixed upon white, now that I see Jane.” 

“ She doesn’t look well,” tartly retorted Miss Betsy. 

My father was willing to wait and go with me: Mrs. Dixon would 
not have it so. They went first, with Kate; I and Miss Betsy waited 
behind. Miss Betsy was in an awful temper, and kept up a running 
fire of reproaches at me till the carriage came back, and then all the 
way to the Hall. I did not answer them. 

She was full of petty spite. She would not give my name to the 
servants, only her own; and I heard shouted out, as we went in, “ The 
Miss Ruperts.” The rooms were very full. Miss Betsy did not at. 
tempt to find or approach the host, but pushed her way to an obscure 
corner, and seated me in it, and sat guard over me. There was a cluster 
of seats at that place, and we were hidden behind other people. She 
thought—I know she did—that I should not dance if she could pre- 
vent it. 

I felt sick with agitation, knowing how soon I should see him. | 
did not know him at first. He was taller—or else he looked it—and so 
very manly-looking, and his auburn hair had grown dark, but he had 
still the merry eve and sweet smile of Lionel Rupert. He was dancing 
with Lord Ailesbury’ s daughter, Lady Augusta, a beautiful girl, especially 
to my jealous eye. On Mrs. Dixon’s arrival, he had asked after me, and 
she had replied I was not come—without further explanation. 

sc J hope you approve of the arrangements we have made for you, 
Lionel,” she had hastened to say. ‘I, for one, have been active in your 
service.” 

“Oh, they are first-rate,” he replied. ‘‘ But this affair to-night took 
me by surprise.” 

“You must look upon yourself in the light of a guest, and give your- 
self no trouble,” said Mrs. Dixon. ‘ So many relations are een ‘e to take 
it off your hands. We have planned everything for you, even to you 

partners. Kate—I may as well hand her over to your charge now— 
a to have the honour of the first dance with you.” 

“Well, really,’’ cried Sir Lionel, opening his eyes rather wide, 

“ though feeling myself, of course, under eternal obligations to my kind 
relatives, and hoping to repay their exertions—I world prefer, in the 
matter of partners, to exercise my own choice. Kate, my dear, we are 
cousins, and it will not do to take you first. The dons of the county, 
smarting under my neglect, would say that Lionel Rupert. gave speed) 
evidence of not being reared to fill the place of Sir Actzeon.” 

I sat on, on, that dreary evening. I saw Sir Lionel constantly, now 
talking to the heads of the grand feasiies. now walking or dancing with 
their daughters. No hope was left in my heart; I "tll said it; but to 
find that Lionel never once cared to approach me with a civil oul of 
greeting, was a pointed neglect I was not prepared for. My eyes, ™ 
spite of myself, kept filling with tears, and the bitterness at my heart 
was keen to bear. 

Once more I saw him come down the room. He had Kate on his 
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arm. In passing our corner, his eye fell on Miss Rupert, and he drew 
close. 

“Miss Betsy, I really believe! looking younger than ever, You 
never mean to say you have been hiding ‘yourself in this nook all the 
night !” 

‘Bhe stood up and planted herself and her crimson velvet right before 
me, and she was taller than]. But I rose also, and inclined my head a 
little aside. He saw me, hesitated in surprise, and a flush, deeper than 
the Crimea browning, dyed his face. 

“Jane! Miss Ae Is it really you? I understood you were 
not here to-night.” And what I said, as he clasped my hand, ‘I did not 
know, and never have. 

‘Wait a moment,” he murmured, in haste, as he turned away with 
Kate: and after leading her to a seat beside Mrs. Dixon, he came back 
again, and would have gently pulled me out of my corner. 

“ What do you want with Jane?” spoke up Miss Betsey, sharply. 

“Let her be. She is as well here as anywhere else, especially after 
coming to-night in opposition to eve rybody. Go back to Kate: I 
thought you were going to dance with her.” 

«Kate is in no hurry,” he replied. ‘* Take my arm, Jane.” And, 
before I had reeovered my scattered senses, I was walking through the 
rooms with Sir Lionel. 

“ Jane, you don’t look well. You are thin and pale. You have not 
been happy.’ 

“ Not very,”’ I answered. 

“Things at home go crossways, I expect. There are children now, I 
hear. But to think that you should have been ensconced in that prison- 
corner all the evening! I cannot make it out. I thought I had seen 
every one present. 1 never even heard your name announced, Why 
did you not come forward and speak to me ?” 

‘¢ Miss Betsy took me there when we came in. I could not leave it 
without her.” 

“ Blessed Miss Betsy! I'll be even with her. I remember her tricks 
of old. Jane, did you ‘wonder that you never heard from me?—all these 
years !” 

* J did at first. Not much afterwards. Not at all since you have 
been Sir Lionel.” 

‘“‘T was trying to build up my fortunes—as I told you—but the con- 
struction cot on so slowly that I was not justified 3 in writing: and I felt 
that I had been anything but justified in having spoken to you what I 
did. Matters are changed now.’ 

They were indeed, for me—since I Jast saw Lionel. ‘The hope of that 
hour had given place to the despair of this. He did not speak, and I, 
who felt the silence awkward, interrupted it at random, 

“Have you come home to remain, Sir Lionel ?”’ 

“Yes. If my old friends will call me Lionel again, without the 
‘Sir’ ”’ 

He looked at me pointedly as he spoke, and I blushed deeply. We 
had wandered on, I did not know where, far from the reception- rooms. 

“Jane, do you think my accession to wealth and position ought to 
change my friends tow ards me? 
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I blushed again, stammered, and did not answer. Why didI? Be. 
cause there was that, in his manner, which had set my heart wildly 
beating. 

2 Has it changed you, Jane? How silent you are! You know that 
when the fortunes were built up, Lionel Rupert was to want a wife. | 
told you that wife—if I had my wish—should be no other than Jane 
Dixon : I say so still. You agreed with me then, Jane: will you dissent 
now ?”’ 

“ But—may we goin here?” I interrupted, in my agitation, for Lionel! 
had opened the door of a small room, which had a blazing fire but no 
lights, evidently one not meant for guests. 

“May we! My dear, you forget that I am in my own house. This 
is to be my smoking sanctum. I hope you allow smoking, Jaae.”’ 

I could bear up no longer. I leaned my head on the table and wept, 
happier tears than it 7 ever been my lot to shed. Lionel raised it, 
thinking perhaps his breast was a better resting-place than the table, and 
there they gradually ceased to flow. 

But your position is so changed now,” I whispered. ‘They will say 
I am not good enough for Sir Lionel Rupert.” 

“TT dare say they will—behind my back,” laughed Lionel. “ Especially 
Miss Betsy and your papa’s revered wife. But they dare not dictate to 
me, that’s one comfort, Jane. I am the head of the clan.” 

«“ But, Lionel-——” 

““ What, Jane ?” 

I could not say. And Lionel took from my lips the kiss he had left 
upon them that far-ago day, and led me back to the rooms. 

“I am pitiably dull here, a wretched single man,” suddenly said Lionel! 
to my father, as we were leaving—all five in one coach. “I wish you 
would invite me to join your Christmas dinner to-morrow.” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure, Sir Lionel,” my father promptly answered, 
suppressing his surprise. ‘* You must take us as you find us.” 

“ And next Christmas-day—all being alive and well—you will come 
to me here. I engage you beforehand.” 

Mrs. Dixon and Miss Betsy were full of exultation. They set down 
Lionel’s self-invitation to Kate’s score, and told that young lady that her 
visions of the future might be dyed in rose-colour. They ordered 
additions to the dinner; they ordered Kate to dress herself in her best ; 
and when she came down in her showy attire, she quite cast into the 
shade me and my black silk, which had only a little white lace on its 
body and sleeves. 

Sir Lionel came, and we went in to dinner. He was placing himself 
by me, but Mrs. Dixon desired him to take the seat between herself and 
Kate. Lionel did so, and looked at me across the table with a half-smile. 
He was just the same Lionel as ever, free and merry. 

‘** What, you here still, Charlotte!” he exclaimed. ‘I should have 
thought you were married, ages ago.” 

“It seems, sir, we are none of us in a hurry for that,” answered 
Charlotte. ‘ You are not married yourself, sir.” 

** Not yet,” laughed Sir Lionel. 

At dessert, to my great shock, for I was prepared for nothing of the 
sort, he told them I had promised to be his wife. I thought Mrs. Dixou 
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would have gone into a fit on the spot, and Miss Betsy sat paralysed 
and speechless. 

“ Your wife! Jane!” stammered Mrs. Dixon. 

“ If her father will give her to me.” 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Dixon spoke up, resentfully. “It 
is well, Sir Lionel, that you should know Miss Dixon’s circumstances have 
changed. She will now inherit little fortune. Our son—and daughters 
—have obliged Mr. Dixon to alter his will.” 

‘I do not seek to marry Jane’s money, I seek her for herself,” replied 
Sir Lionel. ‘I would ask you, sir, to alter it again, if I may so far 

resume,” he added, to my father, “and to leave Jane’s name out of it. 
As Lady Rupert, what you could give her would not be felt. The 
Rupert revenues are large, and I shall have the honour of proposing to 
you a good settlement.” 

My father grasped Sir Lionel’s hand, but Mrs. Dixon spoke up agaiv, 
her throat swelling hysterically. 

“It is a curiously sudden attachment, Sir Lionel! Too sudden, I fear, 
to last.” 

“Not at all sudden,” answered Lionel. ‘I told Jane, before I went 
away, that I had only one hope and aim in going—that of making my 
purse sufficiently weighty to justify my asking her to share it.” 

They sat, she and her sister, livid with rage; but Kate Arrowsmith 
stole round the table to my ear. 

‘‘ Jane, let me stay and be your bridesmaid. I am very glad. I knew, 
when my aunts puffed me up about Sir Lionel, that it was all double- 
distilled nonsense, and it went in at one ear and out at the other. Indeed 
I am truly glad.” 

“ Jane,” was Sir Lionel’s parting whisper to me that night, ‘I see it 
all. Ishall take you out of this place as soon as may be. Keep your 
courage up till then, my darling.” 

He did. And I and Charlotte have come to live at the Hall, for Lionel 
is now my dear husband. As he and I were sitting by the fire the other 
night, talking over the events of the day, for some of the Ruperts had 
been dining with us, including Mrs. Dixon and Miss Betsy, Lioffel 
suddenly declared we had been carrying out Scripture. 

“ In what way, Lionel ?” 

“Ts there not a verse which tells us to give our enemy food and drink, 
for that by so doing we shall heap coals of fire on his head ?” 

* Lionel, you know there is.” 

“ Well, I am sure it was nothing less than coals of fire to some of them 
who sat at our dinner-table to-night, Jane, when they saw you at its 


head as Lady Rupert.”’ 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Ser NATHANIEL. 


. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Losi, 


Act III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro, Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the notii.g. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado .ibout Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


II].— ANNE or BRITTANY. 


Nor the least of boons not a few conferred by Anne of Brittany on 
France—allowing the greatest of them ell to have been, beyond doubt 
and beyond comparison, herself *—was the refined tone she imparted to 
the Court over which she so gracefully and withal firmly presided. She 
was, in this respect, to the Court of France, what her contemporary, 
Isabella of Castille, was, at the same time, though in a more remarkable 
(or at least a more marked) degree, to Spain. What that was, Mr. 
Prescott tells us with proper emphasis, when he describes the Spanish 
Court as becoming, under Ferdinand’s consort, “the nursery of virtue 
and generous ambition,”—and the assiduous vigilance maintained by 
Isabella over the nurture of the high-born damsels around her, ‘ whom 








ee 


* For, in giving her Breton se.f to France’s king, she gave teo that Brittany 
which had so long been a thorn iu the side, a beam in the eye, of France—a 
trouble in esse, and still more a trouble in posse—greatly longed for, oft contended 
for, artfully intrigued for, age afte: age and by prince after prince. No wonder, 
then, that the Count of Laval, indignant at the strictures made in council on the 
expenses of Queen Anne’s obsequies, upbraided the protesters, objectors, econo- 
mists, or financial reformers of that day, in such terms as these: “ Tell me, you 
who murmur, which of the Queens of France ever brought such a territory to her 
husband? By means of our Queen-Duchess— 


(‘ Anne est son nom, de Bretons grande Duchesse, 
Anne aux Francois bien heureuse Princesse,’ 


as her poet-historiographer, Le Maire, proses)—you have closed the path of your 
enemies, who were before able to reach even to the very heart of your kingdom 
whenever it pleased the Dukes, her predecessors, who hold the key of your gates, 
to permit it. Was not that the reason why you were unable, for a thousand years, 
to gain the advantage which she brought you? have you not supplicated, schemed, 
and striven in vain to obtain what you now enjoy through her alone ? and do you 
dare to undervalue so great a gain at last ?” 

Quoting which appeal, Miss Costello, the Queen’s recent biographer, adds, that 
it had the effect of silencing all murmurs, so that not another voice was raised 
in reproval of the honours paid to Anne of Brittany. 
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she received into the royal palace, causing them to be educated under her 
own eye, and endowing them with liberal portions on their marriage.” * 
Such, among women, and in the paths of peace, was she 


Who, o’er the rage of battles and the toils 

Of empire, bent an aspect more imbued 

With serious beauty earth partakes with heaven, 
Than cloister nurtured in the loveliest saint 

It shrined from human cares. 


The Court of Anne of Brittany is called, with quainter emphasis, by one 
professed eulogist,t une gynécée de pudeur. “ Elle avoit tellement l’ceil 
sur les filles et damoiselles,” adds this good /audator of that rare old 
temporis acti, when Anne de Bretaigne was Queen, “ que les dames et 
rincesses envoyoient de toutes parts leur filles pour y étre nourries et 
élevées en sa cour comme en la premiére école de vertu.” A good be- 
ginning had indeed been already made in this good way, by Anne’s 
namesake, and virtual predecessor in office, the Regent Princess (de 
Beaujeu), whose example and strong-handed sway had done much to 
counteract the ills her Court was heir to—inherited, namely, from the 
days when the “crimes” § of that 


She-wolf of France, 


Isabel of Bavaria, darkened the doom of the “‘heaven-abandoned house 
of Valois”—followed by the bad eminence and baleful influence, morall 
at least, of female favourites—and then by the nominal headship of ome | 
a “poor creature” (in effect) as that “ good creature” (in intent), that 
cypher in the sum of Louis the Eleventh’s calculations and reckonings, to 
whom he mzght go thus far in saying, with Brutus, 


You are my true and honourable wife— 
but no farther; for the next lines are, 


As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart ||— 


lines exquisitely inapplicable (there be liars else) to a prince whose blood 
was rather of pale than sanguine hue, and in whose composition the 
heart seems to have been omitted altogether. Be full credit given, then, 
to this sovereign’s daughter, the Regent Anne, for her due share in 
bettering the tone of Court society. She laboured, and Queen Anne 
entered into her labours. But it was only to labour more abundantly, 
and with an energy and success that had the effect of identifying with 
Anne the Queen a reform already in progress under Anne the Regent. 
Her Majesty has had the good fortune to find, in these latter days, a 











* Prescott’s Hist. of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, ch. vi. § 6. 
+ Talfourd: “The Castilian.” Act ILL. Se. 2. 
t That is to say, the author of her Lioge, Hilarion de la Coste. 
§ Cuas. Is it not true? A dark and ominous doom 
Impendeth o’er the heaven-abandon'd house 
Of Valois—there preside the avenging powers, 
To whom a mother’s crimes unbarr’d the way, &c. 
SCHILLER: The Maid of Orleans. 
|| “ Julius Cesar.” Act II. Sc. 1. 
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genial biographer, of her own sex, in the n of an accomplished 
Anglaise ; who, as may be ay supposed, lays the stress that becomes 
her sex and country on the moral character and influence of this twice. 
crowned Queen of France. ‘One virtue she possessed,” writes Migs 
Costello, “ that influenced her age and contributed to change the charac- 
ter of the Court, which, in the previous reigns, had fallen into a dan- 
gerous laxity of morals, and this was extraordinary correctness of conduct 
and modesty of demeanour. Her natural purity of mind led her to shun 
the very appearance of levity in her own actions, and the sight of it in 
others shocked her so much that she allowed no Jady to approach her 
whose character would not bear the strictest investigation. So renowned, 
in fact, did her Court become for the perfection of its morality and correct- 
ness of conduct, that to gain a bride from amongst the voung ladies who 
composed the suite of the Queen was the object of ambition with all the 
nobles of the time, and to be permitted to place their daughters under her 
eye was the most anxious wish of all the mothers who desired to see them 
respected and admired,”’* It cannot be denied, Miss Costello elsewhere 
allows, that the Regent Anne had previously commenced a reform which 
the powerlessness of the wife of Lowis XI. rendered her unable to 
attempt; “but it was to the young Queen of Louis [XII.] that the 
merit is due of coufirming the dignity and honour of her sex, and of illus- 
trating her Court with the title of the purest in Christendom. 

“ Of course, to effect so desirable a change as was accomplished, 
severity and strictness were at first requisite, and it can easily be ima- 
gined that the courtiers, accustomed to unrestrained licence, would 
murmur at the check put upon their pleasures and their dissipation. Anne 
was considered harsh and hard in her decisions and exactions, and her 
advice to her husband often gave offence to those around him. More 
than once discontent at the resolution of the Queen was manifested, and 
some of his friends even ventured to complain to the King of her severity ; 
but they were met by an answer which no historian of the time fails to 
commemorate; ‘We must allow much to a virtuous woman.’ ’’f Anne 
was, on the whole, as little like our old Queen Charlotte, perhaps, as 
either of her royal husbands was like our George III. ; but she as signally 
roused the enmity and set a-going the bitter tongues of loose-living 
courtiers—who hated prudes, they would tell you, and didn’t care who 
knew it—as ever did Farmer George’s dame, when startling our isle from 
its im-propriety by the changes she rang on the “ belles” (of bob-major 
class) all “ bobbing around” and before her. 

But Louis was something more than apologist for the Court system 
established by his consort; he was a pronounced admirer of it, and loved 
to expatiate on its unique merits, and on the necessary qualifications of 
its royal foundress, to visitors from.foreign parts, on business or pleasure, 
to diplomats of all nations and dons of all sizes. Could he have foreseen 
the reaction that was to take place in the next reign, he might have 
made still more—or would a sounder philosophy have prompted him to 
make not quite so much ?—of it. 


* Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Brittany, &c. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
(1855.) Chap. xv. 
t Jbid. ch. xxvii. 
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For in the reign of Francis I., to quote the words of a Quarterly 
Reviewer,* we enter upon the “dreary period of vice and bloodshed, to 
which the demoralisation of modern France may be distinctly traced. The 
laxity of principle encouraged by the example of the mre 4 who united 
the high spirit of ancient chivekey with the gallantry of the circles of his 
successors, ushered in the profligacy of the court of Catherine de Medicis.” 
“ Before this reign,” says Mezeray, “the lover had recourse to solicita- 
tion and artifice to obtain the favours of his mistress, but now the ladies 
anticipated the wishes of their suitors.” “Interest and servility induced 
each husband to let matters take their course; and he who was fond of 
variety was not displeased at the universal liberty which procured him a 
hundred wives in place of one.” Court Circulars are too often, indeed, 
whether in France or out of it, a chronicle of similar reactions and re- 
bounds. 

To keep her ladies well employed was an essential part of Queen Anne’s 
scheme ; so broderie et tapisserie were the order of the day. Here again 
we are reminded of Isabella, who left ample evidence of her skill in this 
way, in the rich specimens of embroidery, wrought with her own fair 
hands, with which she decorated the churches :+ nay, according to Florez, 
the king her husband wore no shirt but of her making.{ Anne is cele- 
brated, says Miss Costello, for her works in embroidery and tapestry, and 
expected her ladies to busy themselves in such industrious amusements, 
setting them an example which, of course, it became both a duty and a 
fashion to follow. 

For learning, she appears to have got quite as much credit, and rather 
more, than she deserved, or could show cause for. Indeed, an affectation 
of book-lore and of familiarity with “ the languages,” was apparently one 
of her weak points. She emulated Louis in patronising literary schemes, 
and superintending the labours of literary men; and an interchange of 
Latin epistles has even been attributed to the King and Queen, without 
very plausible grounds—some inquirers on the subject suggest that Anne 
has been confounded, in this matter, with Louise of Savoy, the reall 
learned, at least really Latin-writing mother of Francis the First. ‘ It is 
very likely,” writes Queen Anne’s biographer, “ that Louise de Savoye 
was more than commonly accomplished, and that during her long widow- 
hood she employed her leisure in the pursuits of literature: but that Anne 
of Brittany, though evidently full of admiration for learning, should have 
been herself highly instructed, is less probable.’’ For however carefully 
she may have been educated in her infancy by Madame de Laval, her 
public career, it is objected, began at the age of fourteen; from which 
period, and during her first marriage, she had but few opportunities of 


—— me 


* Art. “ Dunlop’s History of Fiction.” (Quart. Rev. July, 1815.) 

+ Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” Part IL. ch. vii. 

i “ Preciabese de no haverse puesto su marido camisa que elle no huviesse hilado 
y cosido.”— Reynas Cathilicas. 

If this was literally the case, then must his most Catholic Majesty —considering 
the demands on his wife's time, quite incompatible with shirt-making—have been, 
quoad shirts, somewhat similarly circumstanced, one would suppose, with that ill- 
savoured freshman at St. John’s, of whom the story runs, that he wrote home to 
his mother, after a week’s residence at Cambridge, that he found it was usual 
for the men to have a dozen shirts—so he would thank her to forward, at her 
convenience, the other eleven. 
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improvement. “ That she had native genius and inherent talent, observa- 
tion, tact, and appreciation of learning, there ean be no doubt; and 
consequently, she might well have a reputation superior to the- mere know- 
ledge which eireumstances had deprived her of. The struggle between 
ignorance and enlightenment was just beginning to become violent, and 
without question, the patronage and love of literature of Charles, Louis, 
and Anne, prepared the way to the triumph of the reign of Francis [.”* 
As for Louis, in particular, the extant collection of his Letters proves 
him, in the judgment of M. Dreux du Radier, to have had the gift of 
expressing himself with all the exactness and netteté that became his age 
—and corresponding to what is on record of his conversational powers, 
which were distinguished by an amusing vivacity, and bespoke uz esprit 
net, very ready at and happy m repartee. 

M. Philaréte Chasles claims for Louis XII. a joint-pretension with 
Henry IV. himself to /a reconnaissance publique, for the refining in- 
fluence he exercised on taste and intelligence in France. His reign it 
was that witnessed the first fly-leaves (feuzlles volantes) commissioned 
to inform the people in political news. Then it was that the learned 
families of the Badiuses and the Stephenses made their way to Paris, or 
established their presses there, and that Erasmus paid Azs visit to France. 
“ Already the schools overflow with young men athirst for knowledge. 
Oetavien de Saint-Gelais makes his attempt at a translation of Virgil. 
Robert Gaquin shines forth in all his glory. The old chronicles, Man- 
deville’s Travels, Jehan le Boutillier’s Somme rurale, are reprinted at one 
and the same time. The sixteenth century announces itself by this 
gradual progress towards scienee—a slow progress, indeed, yet percep- 
tible enough. Louis XII. enriches his country with a large quantity of 
books, trophies of his Italian campaigns ; he institutes researches into the 
best writings of the ancients; he attracts to his eapital numbers of dis- 
tinguished savants ;t and he proclaims (noble duty of a sovereign!) 
freedom of opinion and liberty of thinking. Under his auspices the 
French theatre seeks to develop itself. Louis protects its incipient 
essays, and even its early blunders, in the conviction that it is only bad 
princes who have aught to fear from the free development of the intel- 
lectual powers.”{ The actors took liberties with Louis himself——and 
burlesqued on the stage his reputed avarice ; but le bon roi was noway dis- 
comfited, and knew himself and his people well enough to let the players 
play out therr part, without let or hindrance on Ais. 

ouis could see, no doubt, and without using both eyes, to the bottom 
of his wife’s erudition. Probably he enjoyed, with a sort of good-natured 
maliee, the airs she would seem to have given herself, now and then, on 
the strength of her literary acquirements. One story there is, at any 
rate, which is pleasantly characteristic of both parties. Nothing gratified 
the Queen more, it is said, than to create an effect on the minds of those 
whose complimentary harangues she received, by the quality of her re- 
plies : “she was fond of showing her learning, and in order to please the 
more, and appear acquainted with the languages of the foreign per- 









































* “ Anne of Brittany,” ch. xxxv. 
¢t Aléander, Paulus-Emilius, &c. 
¢ Chasles: “ Premiers Essais de Réforme littéraire,” § vii. 
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sonages whom she had to address, she loved to introduce phrases in their 
tive tongues, as if such were familiar to her.” The story to which 
we allude is told by Brantéme, and is to this effect : 

The Queen to consult Grignaux, her chevalier dhonneur, when 
desirous of interlarding her replies in the manner just mentioned, with 
imposing bits of a foreign language, and would get him to “ put her up” 
to the correct pronunciation, which she duly practised beforehand, that 
the polyglot impromptu a loisir might tell on her destined auditors. 
Now Grignaux was a man of frolic as well as favour, and was as ready to 
carve out a piece of fun for himself as to help his mistress to a phrase, a 
sentence, or an aceent. So it eame to pass, on a certain day, when the 
Spanish Ambassador was to be honoured by one of these got-up replies 
by the Queen-Duchess, that Grignaux, being applied to as usual for a 
few ‘neat and appropriate” expressions, to adorn her intended speech, 
was mischievous enough—to put the mildest construction on his eonduct 
—to teach her (clear and emphatic pronunciation of course included) a 
sentence which, “if delivered, would have sounded in the ears of the 

niard anything but graceful, for it was more appropriate to the 
Lavapiés of Madrid than to Court cireles.’” One may suppose the effect 
would have resembled that produced by Vert-Vert on the Nuns of the 
Visitation. Great was Queen Anne’s exultation ; grand the pomp of 

ase which she rolled as a sweet morsel under her tongue; keen her 

ging for the hour when, perfect m her part, she should mouth it 
forth ore rotundo, and captivate and awe at once the magnificoes from 
old Castille. 

The hour drew nigh. Grignaux, however, broke the matter to Louis 
ere the catastrophe itself could oceur. The King is reported to have 
been “in convulsions of laughter at the trick.” He came laughing to the 
Queen, and begged her, still laughing, to take care what she was about. 
Naturally it was other than a laughing matter to her, when she came to 
understand the rights, or rather the wrongs, of it; and if she was some- 
thing slow to forgive the favourite who had done the wrong, small blame 
perhaps, and smaller wonder. Her English biographer, following M. 
Dreux du Radier, supposes that Louis, who admired her real talents, and 
was remarkably frank and honest in his nature, had sanctioned or allowed 
this want of respect in her gentleman as a rebuke to the vanity which led 
her to affect greater learning than she possessed, considering that it was 
equally dignified in her to confine herself to the language she really 
understood, without assuming an accomplishment not her own, “ As, 
however, her object,” Miss Costello remarks, “was to please others as 
much as to be admired herself, there was but little blame attached to the 
Queen, and the liberty permitted to her attendant is one of the proofs of 
want of delicacy, to remedy which her efforts were so continual.”"* The 
Chevalier might laugh away, on the principle of Let him laugh that wins; 
but the Chevalier’s is no very winsome part in the performance, and he 
_— thank his (court) stars and garters that he came off so well as 

did. 

For Queen Anne was not a woman to be trifled with. All France as 
well as Brittany knew that. She was but just entering on her teens when 


—_ 


* “ Anne of Brittany,” c. xxvii. 
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she succeeded her father, the last Duke of Brittany ; but even then, a a 
child of twelve, she had proved at the meeting of the States that she T 
would be mistress, and knew how to prove it to the world. It js a 
D’Argentré’s admiring exclamation, “ Et le haut coeur d’icelle qui avoit ! t 
—fille qu'elle étoit.” She amazed the conclave, greybeards, whitebeards, E 
and all, by the spirit with which she rejected that obnoxious suitor to her I 
hand, the Comte d’Albret, backed though he had been by her own sire’s 
injunctions. It was, she declared, fille qu'elle étoit, it was “an act con- | 0 
trary to all propriety, and against the interests of Brittany, that the t 
richest heiress of Christendom should be thus urged against her will ; t 
and that rather than submit to this marriage she would retire at once to C 
a monastery and take the veil.” Her subsequent behaviour before Nantes a 
—the saline spirit she evinced in her dealings with the Marshal de t 
Rieux—the wakeful jealousy of her rights she manifested whenever the 
Church seemed disposed to infringe’ upon them, deep as her respect for 4 
the Church evidently was—the decision with which, on her marriage with h 
Charles, she checked at once the disposition of the ex-Regent, her name- K 
sake, to dictate and continue to rule—in these, and many similar in- - 
stances, she had shown what manner of spirit she was of. Nor was it a ¥ 
spirit of mere hot and heady impulse. She was firm, sometimes even to h 
a fault ; resolute even to obstinacy ; determined even to something like b 
doggeduess.* This temper had been tried, proved, and not found b 
wanting, in many ways and at many times ; in the persistency of her F 
adhesion to her plighted troth to Maximilian of Germany, in whose 
favour, and defying the counter-agencies of her counsellors, ed/e avoit, in P 
D’Argentré’s words, le ceur infiniment haut et indomptable ; in the r 
constancy of her opposition to the match between her daughter Claude m 
and Francis I.; in her persevering, and successful, remonstrances agaiast al 
her second husband’s contests with Rome—a line of policy which it cost Ww 
Louis something, and France in general a great deal, to forgive her— al 
Anne’s good-will at this time to the Papal See being shared by neither 
monarch nor people, and her interference being regarded by the latter m 
with a dislike that almost involved her in a long lease.of unpopularity. a 
How a girl of her mettle came to be constrained, in spite of all ob- B 
stacles, into a marriage with Charles, is, in many of the circumstances, m 
one of the problems of history. At least there are difficulties, or ob- to 
scurities, about it which have never been cleared up. Certainly, Europe he 
at large was taken by surprise when, fifteen days after the withdrawal of 


the King’s troops from her territory, the Duchess of Brittany was re- 
ported missing too, and the news followed—as the historian of the Dukes 
states the case—that Anne, accompanied by her chancellor, had taken 
her way to France, and was actually in the Castle of Langeais, on the 
banks of the Loire, about five leagues from Tours, where the ceremony 
of her marriage with King Charles of France had just taken place. For 
five hundred years, says D’Argentré, France had been endeavouring to 
obtain possession of Brittany, and now that great end was accomplished, 

















* She could be vindictive, too, as the Chevalier might have recollected, in the 
example of her conduct towards the Marshal de Gié—or again, the memorable 
one of her resentment against Louis himself, on occasion of the royal visit to his 
Castle of Blois in 1495. 
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and by one of those coups d’état wherein French history is so curiously 
rich. There will always remain a mystery, in Miss Costello’s opinion, 
about this unexpected marriage, one which existed even at the time it 
took place, and which cannot fail to become less easy to solve now that 
nearly four centuries have passed since the event, and the Castle on the 
Loire, which first saw the arrival of the bride, is crumbled into ruins. 

It is not impossible, the same writer suggests, that the betrothed bride 
of Maximilian might have supposed herself conducted on her way to join 
that contracted bridegroom, when the halt at Langeais took place. “ Up 
to the last instant, so resolute had been her refusal to the suit urged for 
Charles, that her ministers did not hesitate to call her firmness obstinacy, 
and to reproach her for being willing to sacrifice her country’s interests 
to her own will. 

“The fact,” her biographer adds, “ is well authenticated,” and it is 
more than a little significant, “ that the young Queen, after the birth of 
her first child, the Dauphin Charles Roland, found it necessary, in order 
to quiet certain rumours and suspicions, to declare, in presence of the 
grand vicar of the bishopric of Tours, that ‘she had come freely, and 
without constraint, to the King at Langeais, with the design of becoming 
his wife; and that she was conducted by her Chancellor de Montauban, 
by the Grand-Master Coétquen, and by the Sieur de Pontbrient, without 
being accompanied by any prince, lord, or captain, belonging to the 
French.’ ” 

Nevertheless, it was in the event a happy match, while it lasted. The 
poignant grief she evidently felt at the loss of a husband whom she had 
“married by force, against her resolute determination to avoid the 
match,” is an honourable testimony in favour of Charles, who, after such 
antecedents, could thus secure a place in her warmest affections. There 
was even a stormy passion in her sorrow which brooked no remonstrance, 
and, for a time, would listen to no condolements. 

But Louis, the new king, was an old lover; and in him she found the 
most effectual, as well as the most devoted of comforters. True, he was 
a married man, and his wife was one whom Anne could not but respect. 
But he Jost no time in taking steps for a divorce ; and Anne, the newly- 
made widow, was soon in a position to say, as on one occasion she did say 
to her ladies-in-waiting : “It depends only on myself whether I again 
hold the sceptre of France.” She is represented, however, by her bio- 
grapher, as looking back and recollecting how she had been persecuted, 
driven to despair, and at last forced into consenting to a marriage which 
was not conducted with the dignity and ceremony due to herself and her 
people*—and as resolving, therefore, when her hand was again sued for, 
not to resign one iota of her privileges, but to oblige her suitor to humble 





* Of her people, and their rights, Anne was ever zealously mindful. Her 
biographer says, in fact, that to her Brittany was all in all, and its interests to 
be considered before any other; “to secure advantages to Brittany she was 
content to sacrifice every other object, and for this reason she was ready to listen 
to all offers [of marriage], except those of Alain d’Albret.”—Anne of Brittany, 
p. 82. 

_ On her marriage with Charles, a treaty was drawn up between him and the 
Breton States, prom‘sing the confirmation of the privileges and customs of the 
country, and granting particular advantages to certain towns, as Rennes and St. 
Malo. “It appears that Anue had particularly entreated and insisted upon this, 
i\ the interest of her beloved Bretons, and that she witnessed with emotion the 
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himself, as she had been obliged te do, when in darkness and silence. 
with a meagre train, and almost asa suppliant, she arrived beneath the 
walls of Langeais, and was made a bride amid tears and mortification. 
Of her affection for Louis, “even from the first,” in the words of Miss 
Costello, “there can be no doubt; and it may easily be supposed that 
she wished as much as he could do himself that all obstacles to their 
union might be swept away. Their love was, on both sides, as chivalrous, 
and dignified, and pure, as any to be found in the pages of those ro- 
mances which, at that time, still gave the tone to society, and kept it free 
from the licence and the weakness which the startling changes in the 
next reign of Francis I. created and encouraged.” The delay was of no 
long standing, therefore, ere Charles’s widow could sign herself the wife 
of Louis, and once again Queen of France. In her case we might see 
an exceptional meaning in the words, La Reine est morte—vive la Reine ! 
And thus it came about that on her tomb the epitaph might run, 


Anne je suis Duchesse de Bretaigne, 
Qui fust jadis de Charles et Louys, 
Roys des Francois, vray épouse et compaigne. 


The wife whom Louis repudiated, in favour of his first love, Anne, was 
the ill-fated Princess Joan—a too willing wife, poor thing, forced upon 
him, a most unwilling husband, by her politic and peremptory father, 
Louis the Eleventh. Joan was plain-featured, ungraceful in form, and of 
‘imperfect and unequal gait.”’** Her face was, indeed, as Sir Walter 
Scott describes it, by no means disagreeable in itself, though destitute of 
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cession of their allegiance from herself, which both she and they had prized sc 
much. She was with difficulty reconciled to this, and never, for a moment, lost 
sight of the interests of her countrymen.”—Anne of Brittany, p. 165. 

Again: “It was commonly said of her, that she was prouder of being Duchess 
of Brittany than Queen of France.”—/Jbid. p. 258. 

Hence, too, when her second marriage was contracted, the terms she insisted on 
in favour of her Bretons were “ very strenuous, and she required that the title of 
Principality should remain to the country, without the slightest change being 
made in the established laws and usages. In case of her having children, she in- 
sisted that her second son or daughter should be named Duke or Duchess of 
Brittany, and should govern the country as its former dukes had done, without 
other reference to France than had been customary. She also required that the 
marriage between her and Louis should take place at her own Castle of Nantes, 
and that the King should remain with her in the country, without obliging her to 
return to France till such was her pleasure.”—ZJbid. pp. 278—9. 

It should be added that, in point of fact, Louis and Anne did spend a consider- 
able time in Brittany—insomuch that they are supposed to have considered it 
prudent not to brave the popular opinion which existed in France against the 
repudiation of Joan. “The Bretons were extremely gratified at the visits they 
paid to all their chief towns, and at the pilgrimages made by the Queen-Duchess 
to several of their celebrated shrines, and the favour she bestowed on monasteries 
and churches throughout the duchy, building new establishments and endowing 
old, and neglecting nothing to do good to the country which she delighted to 
honour.”—Jbid. pp. 287—8. 

“She was, in fact, always suspected by the French of favouring her duchy too 
much on all occasions, and being too careless of the advantages of her French 
subjects in general, though it does not appear that such was really the case. That 
she had a natural preference for her Bretons is scarcely a reproach, and Louis 
ay to rally her on the subject by calling her his Bretonne.”—/bid. 
pp. 386—7. 

* Anne, too, was a little lame, though by an artfully studied gait, and an artful 
selection of shoes, the defect was reduced to its very lowest terms. 
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beauty; and there was a meek expression of suffering patience in her 
large blue eyes, which were commonly fixed on the siitiall “ But 
besides that she was extremely pallid in complexion, her skin had the 

owish discoloured tinge which accompanies habitual bad health; and 
though her teeth were white and regular, her lips were thin and pale.” 
Such was her appearance even in youth, during her father’s lifetime, ac- 
cording to our great celina further represents her, on her first 
introduction to his readers, as having had her natural pallor increased, 
however unwittingly, by art ; for the Princess, he says, had a profusion 
of flaxen hair, so light-coloured as to be almost of a blaish tinge, which 
her tirewoman, doubtless considering the luxuriance of her mistress’s 
tresses as a beauty, had turned to a bad account, by arranging the said 
tresses in curls around Joan’s pale countenance, to which they added an 
expression almost corpse-like and unearthly. ‘To make matters still 
worse, she had chosen a vest or cymar of a pale green silk, which gave 
her, on the whole, a ghastly and even spectral appearance.”* Sir Walter 
admirably depicts, on the other hand, the aversion this poor lady excited 
on the part of her destined bridegroom, Louis of Orleans, and the de- 
testable hypocrisy of the bride’s father, who persisted in representing the 
Duke as participating in a passion which was felt only ou the side of the 
unhappy Joan. Miss Costello—superior to the prejudices which so often 
impel a biographer to write down all at whose expense the one favoured 
subject may be written up, especially when the relation between them 
may resemble that of a Joan of Orleans to an Anne of Brittany, or say 
a Catherine of Aragon to an Anne Boleyn, or a Josephine to a Maria 
Louisa—does ample justice to the unselfish and affectionate disposition of 
the divorced wife, and records at full length the generous (and at Jength 
successful) efforts she made to procure her husband's release from im- 
prisonment, in the 'time of her brother Charles: how she remained almost 
all night in the streets of Nantes, while her attendants vainly endeavoured 
to secure a lodging for her, none having been appointed—she, “the 
neglected and devoted Jeanne, Duchess of Orleans,” having followed 
thither, “ humbly, unnoticed and uncared for,” her youthful brother as 
he entered the town in triumph—‘‘in the hope that, in the moment of 
success, her brother’s ears would be open to her entreaties for the release 
of the prisoner of Bourges.” The French biographer of Jeanne de Valois 
—for she too has had those who could write an admiring Vie of, and 
even enthusiastic Eloges upon her, and indeed was only not canonised 
after death by the Head of the Church—tells us, in reference to the 
homeless, houseless condition of this King’s daughter, in the streets of 
Nantes, that not until an officer of the guards became too indignant to 
bear the sight of such neglect any longer, and therefore abandoned his 
quarters, such as they were, for her convenience, was the travelled 
suppliant under shelter; and that, after lingering awhile in vain, she was 
forced to take her solitary way back to the neighbourhood of her husband’s 
prison. But she was not to be deterred from her generous purpose, as 
Miss Costello says, by her numerous failures, and resolved to waive her 
dignity as a Princess, and condescend to seek all methods that gave a 
hope of success. By the intervention of the Count de Miolans, then high 
in favour with Charles VIII, she at length obtained an audience of her 
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* “Quentin Durward,” ch. xi. 
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brother—who, for his part, was perfectly well disposed towards his-captive 
cousin of Orleans, the real instrument of the Duke’s disgrace being 
Charles and Joan’s elder sister, the Regent Anne, who seems to haye 
had “ exquisite reasons” of her own, “ private and confidential,” for now 
oppressing the man she had formerly caught at, not caught. .“ Alas, my 
silly Joan !” said Charles, when he raised the weeping intercessor from 
her knees, “ you plead for what is against your own interest. Heaven 
grant you may never repent having gained your petition!” There was 
enough, colder hearts than hers will think, in the long run, to make her 
thus repent. For, even in the fresh flush of his recovered freedom, Louis 
evinced, so far as we can learn, no gratitude for her persistent efforts in 
his favour, but “ enjoyed himself” to the best of his capacity, which was 
considerable, while a “lived separate from him in pious seclusion, 
seldom appearing at Court on festive occasions, but only on those of 
State, uncomplaining and enduring as before.” When he came to the 
throne, it was his conduct to this patient Griseld which formed the one 
exception to his sovereign excellence. 

It is not, perhaps, difficult, as his apologists contend, to find excuses for 
him. In the first place, they remind us, he had been forced into a mar- 
riage he detested ; and in the next, he had formed an attachment, which 
he had long been obliged to suppress, for Anne of Brittany. 

During the life of Anne’s first husband, Louis had done all in his power 
—in the words of Anne’s biographer—“ to extinguish his passion, which 
the purity and pride of the Queen would not allow him to dwell on; he 
had felt a certain gratitude towards Jeanne for her devotion to his 
interests, and he considered, probably, that he did enough in not seeking 
a legal separation from her. They lived apart, she giving her whole 
time to religious exercises, and he, after his disgrace at Court,* in literary 
pursuits at Blois. 

‘Louis was far from looking forward to becoming King, for Charles's 
health was apparently re-established, and though no less than four royal 
children had been taken from their parents, yet the youth of both gave 
promise of many more heirs. But now”—on the death of Charles VIII. 
—‘ the state of things was altogether changed. In Anne of Brittany’s 
marriage contract, it had been stipulated that she should espouse the next 
heir to the crown, who was unmarried; the young duke, Frangois de 
Valois, afterwards Francois I., was still a child, Louis was thirty-four, the 
Queen twenty-three, and he had reason to hope that she had not formerly 
been averse to his alliance: but the same barrier which had opposed their 
former union still existed. Jeanne of France still lived, and he had now 
no excuse for repudiating her.”’+ 

No excuse. But abundant inclination ; urgent, overmastering inclina- 
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* Consequent upon the injudicious mode he adopted, of helping to console the 
Queen for the death of the dauphin, in 1495; Louis’s well-meant gaiety, with a 
view to disperse her sorrows, being construed by her into joy at the removal of 
this bar to his ultimate accession to the throne. So, at least, she is said to have 
interpreted the duke’s gaillardise, to her husband. Hence it was the expressed 

leasure of both Charles and Anne that Louis should absent himself from the 
Court. He was (as they say in Young France) “invited” to (as some would say 
in Young England) “ make himself scarce.” And he did so, with the best grace 
in the world; elaborating at leisure a delightful system of otiwm cum dignitate, com- 
pounded of literary and social pursuits, in his Castle of Blois. 
t “Anne of Brittany,” ch. xxiii. 
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tion. And where theie’s a will there’s a way ; especially when the will is 
a royal will, and the way lies through Rome. An appeal from the King 
of France to the Pope of Rome, to oblige him ir a crisis of this sort, 
always keeping in mind the conditional clause “for a consideration,”— 
what might not be exnected in suchacase? So Louis flattered and pro- 
mised, and Alexander VI. listened and came to terms. And the news 
came that Joan of France was, by papal authority, no longer the wife of 
Louis XII.; and thus was she who already was so in heart, now free 
to become formally and in full, the bride of Heaven. She bent her 
steps to that Bourges whence her impassioned intercession had once deli- 
vered Louis from bitter durance; there she set up her rest, and pondered 
meekly over the past, and prepared humbly for an else deuhing 
future. They looked upon her as a saint at Bourges; they had cause to 
bless her living, and cause to lament her dead; and miracles were said to 
have been wrought at the tomb, to which Louis had the grace to come 
and pray, and which the Calvinists have the credit, or discredit, of having 
insultingly and with gratuitous brutality destroyed. 








NEW-YEAR PROSPECTS AND PARTY POLITICS. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


WE approximate to the opening of another year and another session 
of Parliament. In the present number we terminate the thirty-sixth 
year of our publication. The wheels of time seem to perform their re- 
volutions with increased celerity. We have scarcely dismissed the more 
prominent features of the last session of Parliament from our minds, 
before expectation is awakened in regard to that which approaches. We 
have not the gift of prescience; and though, in our number before the 
last, we shadowed forth a division in the ranks of the Opposition to the 
present ministry, we honestly declare it was not revealed to us by any 
spirit from the vasty deep.” Coming events project their shadows at 
the rising of the luminary of day as well as at its setting, and the gaunt 
outlines sometimes assume shapes in which fancy, at that refreshing 
hour, detects subsequent realities. The prophetic spirit about which 
mortals at all times have been so curious, we have never invoked. The 
Delphic oracles exist not for us, and if the weird sister were inclined to 
utter an ambiguity in our favour, we should, unlike the early Christians, 
scorn to turn what “ David and the Sybils say” to a dishonest purpose. 

Lord Palmerston will open the session with a justifiable confidence, 
through the knowledge he possesses of the increased strength of his 
position in one point at least—the intestine divisions in the camp of his 
opponents. Their array may be as formidable as ever, and the front rank 
as assuming; but as old soldiers we know that they are but single files, 
for we detect no depth of waving plumes in the rear; their whole force 
is seen at a glance, their divisions unsteady, as lacking mutual confidence, 
their fierceness greatly shaken. They will probably march to the tune of 
Dec.—VOL. CV1U. NO. CCCCXXXI. 2F 
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non-intervention. This tune may be set by some of the Liberal repre- 
sentatives, but there will be this difference with the former: that the in- 
tervention of 1793, which cost this country the best part of two thov- 
sand millions of treasure, and half a million of lives, squandered by the 
of which the present Opposition is the heir in principle, in support 
of the “right divine to govern wrong,” terminated for ever in 1830, 
after a momentary success, in the establishment of the principles against 
which they made that sanguinary war. Ill, therefore, will it become 
them to abandon their old creed to sustain non-intervention in the case 
of Naples. To blow cold and hot, to be m a white heat on a question 
at one time, and to show hyperborean cold upon the same at another, 
may well attach to one section of the Opposition; but without some 
severe twinges of conscience, that section can hardly be imitated by 
those who make an unchanged principle their guide, however they ma 
differ from their coadjutors under the guidance of the twin-brother 
to whom honest old John Bunyan gave the impersonation of Pliable. 
There are Vicars of Bray at all times ; political Swiss, who have fought 
and “will fight for any god or man,” that will push their fortunes. Lord 
Derby will lead these. There are a few Conservatives yet faithful to 
their professions, a few still consistent in the tale of their pristine doc- 
trines, and so far above reproach; these, too, will vote against the 
Queen’s ministers as before, but they will lay that vote to the door of the 
delicacy of their consciences. The first section will boast, as usual, of 
their magnanimity, while missing no opportunity of doing mischief, ex- 
hibiting their customary inconsistency of word as well as deed, for even 
their own organs charge their friends with selling them. Non-inuter- 
vention will scarcely attract censure without the display of a similar in- 
consistency on the part of those Liberals who not long ago called out 
loudly for interference in behalf of the Hungarians, Poles, and others, 
when they were in open insurrection. ‘The government of that time 
was pressed to rush into a war as unjustifiable as an interference with 
Ireland would be by Russia, were Ireland in a state of rebellion. No 
sooner had the ministry endeavoured by remonstrance to amend the 
condition of the people of Naples, than the ery of non-intervention was 
also heard from those who affect to “lead the masses,” as the phrase now 
designates currying popular favour. They tell us we have no business 
to remonstrate, although in the case of the Two Sicilies we heretofore 
played so important a part in the domains of the wretched Bourbon 
fragment of humanity who rules there, and ought to remember the 
obligation. Like the rest of his family and their adherents, this ruler 
ranks himself among the bitterest of England’s enemies. We speak 
from personal knowledge when we assert that after the peace of 1815, 
the most inflexible foes of the people of England on the Continent 
were the returned Bourbons and their adherents, though steeped to 
the chin in obligations to the inhabitants of these islands. Sicily was 
long in our possession, and felt the advantage of our rule, although that 
rule was military. Aun intriguing Austrian-born queen was packed off, 
and while the French occupied Naples, and the English Sicily, the in- 
habitants were comparatively content. The taxes were levied equitably. 
The signature of the treaty of the European peace was the recom- 
mencement of their troubles, although not so great as they had once 
been, or as they are at present. 
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While the despotisms of Russia, Austria, and Prussia seek by inter- 
yention to establish the right divine of rulers to be everything and the 
ple nothing—while they aid each other by armed interventions, and 
Austria, the most despotic, meen-souled, and predominating of the 
three, marches her troops, to control freedom, into independent states, 
England and France are to be passive. ‘The chariot-wheels of the Jug- 
gernaut tyranny crush free nations. England and France are to see 
the crowned heads of those states, which recently possessed constitutions, 
te them, and substitute barbarian tyrannies in their place; and 

even further, practise revolting cruelties on those suspected to be fa- 
vourable to the institutions recently enjoyed by their own subjects. In 
other words, the despotisms of Europe are to have free right of inter- 
vention in any form, even to an occupation of independent states by their 
armies, but the people of constitutional states are not to interfere where a 
nation is desirous of breathing freely. They must see such nations treated 
worse than slaves, for the crime of feeling they are men. The states 
where the rulers are chosen by the people are not to have privileges 
enjoyed by arbitrary governments, nor even the privilege of remonstrance 
in competition with armed interference. The measures of our rulers in 
this regard are now clamoured against by those who censured them 
for non-interference in Hungary and Poland, where the act would have 
been hopeless. We are ready to support a rigid system of non-inter- 
vention, to let every nation take care of its own affairs within its acknow- 
ledged boundaries, if happily such an arrangement could exist in Europe. 
Let the right divine of human sacrifice to one will, one wayward, ig- 
norant, and selfish will—let that right divine be impugned in Austria, 
or Prussia, or Russia, and the congenial tyranny sympathises; the chord 
vibrates from Vienna to Moscow, and from Moscow to Berlin. An armed 
interference at once outrages humanity. The blood of the people vic- 
timised by his sword is sprinkled by the interloper’s hand upon the 
throne of the neighbour-despot, as the Israelites in Egypt sprinkled 
blood upon their door-posts, not here as a lustration or protection, but as 
the sign of the consummation of a hideous offering by a sympathetic 
brother to the Moloch of a triune tyranny. All this may be suffered, 
say those spirits of discontent existing upon an unprincipled disse- 
mination of their own doctrines, but England and France are not to re- 
monstrate. Yet remonstrance, under the foregoing circumstances, may 
be a duty hallowed by considerations of justice and humanity. Even 
where success is impossible, some good, if but a little, may be produced. 
England and France are fully justified, then, in the step they have taken. 
But for hirelings and foreigners the states of Italy would rectify them- 
selves. Enslaved, degraded, trodden into the earth by Austria, the in- 
terference of whose slaves would make a hell of the whole Italian penin- 
sula had they a suflicient excuse for violating the neutrality of all the 
states, it ean surely be no charge of weight against the present admi- 
nistration, that as far as a remonstrance will go to prevent such a 
movement, its voice has not been withheld. The ministry, on the other 
hand, will perhaps be arraigned for not bullying more, and provoking a 
war in behalf of principles for which neither Germany nor Italy, beyond 
a comparative few, will honestly thank them, much less draw the sword 
and make every hillock a defence, every house a fortress, with their 
auxiliaries. We were taught a bitter lesson in the little value of the 
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profession of a people in working out their own liberty in the old Spanish 
war. We have laid quite sufficient in the way of a hiary burden 
upon posterity in such causes already. We are inchi to think that the 
adverse view of the subject is that taken by a few only of the extremists 
on the Liberal side, who ought rather to perceive how much more just 
and necessary it is that peace should be maintained. To have given up 
the finest part of Europe to Russia, to have suffered her to open a free 
road to India, where we possess so vast a mart for our goods, and where 
we are constructing railroads and introducing, though tardily, the advan- 
tages of civilisation, would have been baring our bosoms to her sword. 
It was a righteous act to arrest her flagitious ambition while we defended 
ourselves. We must not be told that man isto disregard all premonitory 
symptoms pointing to his injury. We must not be told, as some would 
tell us, that a great nation, on whose dominions the sun never sets, must 
quietly suffer itself to be cooped up by the conquests and ambition of 
another power until it cannot move a limb in its defence beyond its island 
soil. If man must provide food for the morrow prospectively, so may he 
wovide property, and the defence of both, or he has the gift of reason 
Eactoned upon him to little purpose. A war on the King of Naples is 
a different thing : it is not justifiable. A remonstrance against a war 
upon humanity is always defensible. Nor will Lord Palmerston yield to 
the clamour of those who would provoke a war for the sake of the Nea- 
politan people. His lordship has a recollection of the thousands of lives 
and the millions of money placed at the disposal of states professing to 
start at once into freedom. We have “ paid dear for our whistle” in this 
respect. Spain, South America, Greece, were all failures, or substitutions 
of one tyranny for another; the people of England were elamorous for 
interference with all of them. Man must be schooled in all which is advan- 
tageous to him beyond a savage existence where liberty is conceived to 
be licence by those who first break out of bondage, and see in law ouly 
individual will. It is difficult to make a people suddenly emancipated 
from despotism comprehend the true principles of freedom. Time and 
education are required for the purpose of teaching them, as they are 
required to teach every worthy thing besides. Republics, newly made, 
fall into anarchy for want of instruction. By nature the human animal 
is always a beast of prey—“ blood-raw till cooked by education” in 
worthy things—even in the much-abused term of self-government. We 
may see something of this necessity in the southern states of North 
America. 

Long after the old Spanish war under Wellington had concluded, when 
the people of Spain were supported by this country in what was supposed 
an attempt to establish constitutional freedom under a limited monarcliy, 
money and men were freely supplied by England. ‘The present Premier 
had been before highly favourable to the cause of a popular constitution 
there. How all the various attempts terminated time has shown. To 
destroy national thraldom must be mainly the work of the nation itself 
that seeks enfranchisement, not of the foreigner. Unfortunately, the 
foreigner at present—covertly or openly—aids in riveting the chain in 
oppressed states. We doubt the ardour of Italy and its honest union 
in @ patriotic struggle from more than one past experience. Rigid 
non-intervention would leave every people to themselves to work out their 
own will, and then perhaps the wonder would no longer exist of the sub- 
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division of reason afforded by the picture of millions of honest men com- 
plaining of the grievances and insults they endure from a solitary indi- 
vidual not wiser than themselves. Intervention, to a certain extent, is 
neither impolitie nor to be omitted where it can be done without kindling 
war, unless the despotic powers of Europe would cease their intervention 
in behalf of their own principles, and we could thus have an honest absti- 
nence from interference everywhere. 

One of the most ludicrous remonstrances, setting the example to the 

t eleft opposition, is the disapproval by Russia of our intervention. 
The diplomatists of Russia must have been jesting, and have forgotten 
the story of the ‘sick man.” When we read the statement, we thought 
upon children when they place the thumb on the tip of the nose, the hand 
open at a right angle with the body, and the fingers separated as widely 
as possible. Russia joins in the opposition to her Majesty’s ministers 
upon the Neapolitan intervention. She joins a popular section in this 
country upon that point, which we congratulate on such an alliance. 
Does she really disapprove interventions, or only those not made by her- 
self? Political lies are the lightest of mendacities ; few but the weak- 
minded take half of them for gospel, and that half generally from party 
motives. Italian insurrection might be a serious question to Austria, to 
Russia it could only serve as the ground for a little bluster. 

The Quarterly Review is unfortunate in its late references, censuring 
the measures of the Cabinet, and mingling jeremiads and reproaches re- 
garding its friends. Nearly half a century old, and formerly abounding 
in articles of learned research, that Review has ever been behind the age 
in all connected with politics and religion—the advocate of bigotry, 
slavery, monopolies, vad trade restrictions. For fifty years it has been 
doomed to see its prophecies falsified, to see the smiles of the denounced 
upon its denunciations, its reiterated declarations of national ruin from 
liberal measures turn out untrue, and its characters of men and things 
continually erroneous ; yet it preserves the same course, a little modified 
by articles which belong more to the penny day and every-day objects, 
such as fox-hunting, and marvels in ship-building daily witnessed by pas- 
sengers in the Gravesend steamers, rather than themes connected with 
honest literature or politics, even if the latter be Conservative. Just 
now, when the party which it has supported, “over ditch, over dyke, 
through mud, through mire,” has become internally divided, it advocates 
the chief whose vagaries we shadowed out the month before the last. 
This has been done at the expense of the present Premier, and amusingly 
done, too, however shallow and ineffective. When we cannot have 
Siddons we must put up with harlequin, We are told that Lord Pal- 
merston might have been useful in the secondary place for which Lord 
Derby designed him ; Lord Derby, it is easy to infer, being a hero with 
the reviewer, if a little to blame under the present division of the re- 
viewer's patrons. The long experience of Palmerston goes for nothing 
placed in balance against the Mier talents, inflexible adherence to prin- 
ciple, and commanding statesmanship of Lord Derby : virtues which only 
remain, we presume, to be discovered to be acknowledged by the world 
at large, and become a rich legacy from our age to the remotest political 
posterity. 

That we under-sketched the portrait of the leader of a section of the 
Conservatives we were well aware. We had neither space nor desire to 
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do more than trace a faint outline of the features of a character so 
equable in temper, so voluminous in principle, so steadfast to friends, and 
so adamantine in political morality. The deficiency of Lord Palmer- 
ston, it would seem, is a want of ideal conception; a defect not to be 
remarked in the speeches of Lord Derby, for they abound im ideas, 
metaphors, allegories, or whatever the hearer chooses to call them. The 
“thimble-riggers’’’ vocation once furnished a double ornament in his 
rhetoric, indicating a cleverness and elegance of simile, which could not 
fail to be amusing at a village fair, if it had been less congenial to the 
Senate. The Derby dilly was built on conceptions, to which no “ idea” we 
ever read or heard in any of the present Premier’s speeches was equal in 
taste and refinement. As to the vague conceptions of the ‘infinitely 
multiplied and diversified subjects” which exhausted the “ energies of 
Peel!” why the passage is nonsense—mere twaddle. Neither Peel nor his 
energies were exhausted. He was browbeaten by the party since shown 
so unworthy, i in falsifying its reiterated assertions, and in a guilty be- 
trayal of all that political honour should have kept sacred; though, had 
the energies of Peel been exhausted by what was “infinite,” it would not 
have surprised us, nor any other persons; nor that Lord Palmerston as 
well should have succumbed. Mortal men cannot combat an “ infinity,” 
we take it, either of political subjects or political enemies, and therefore 
they cannot be surprised if the Premier’s conceptions in such a regard be 
somewhat ‘vague, flat,” or anything else the reviewer pleases. The 
lesson of statesmanship, we learn, has not been yet acquired by Lord 
Palmerston, and his military knowledge is but thirty years old—that is, 
it dates from 1826. Who or what taught his lordship even then we are 
not informed, but left to guess. This is sad drivelling on the part of the 
reviewer. But in another passage of the obscurely written article to 
which we allude there is more. ‘The business of the Senate “is handled,” it 
is said, “in the spirit of the nursery ; and the people feel it, because a want 
of cordial interest lies at the root ;” and “ the fear of being i in @ minority 
rules everything.” When did it not rule in relation to any House of 
Commons! These heinous defects might have left Lord Palmerston useful 
“in some secondary place,” where Lord Derby might perchance have 
placed him, unfit as he is for a higher political post. Theve are two 
poimts here worthy of notice : the presumption of experience and political 
knowledge on the part of Lord Derby, as yet unproved ; and the 
assumed contempt for the undeniably long experience of Lord Palmer- 
ston. It is unfortunate, too, that for want al Lord Derby as a minister, 
our legislation has been neglected, according to the reviewer. Was 
Lord Derby’s eight months of administration so very remarkable in this 
respect? ‘This will be news to the world at large. 

The writer of the article is exceedingly zealous in behalf of the side he 
espouses ; but we do not think he will be all-prevalent with his readers. 
He is notoriously unfair and unjust, for the ministry withdrew several 
good measures during the session, solely from a know ledge of the want 
of attention to public business which the House displayed in so remark- 
able a way, content, perhaps, to suffer legislation to rest on its oars because 
things seemed to be going on well. ‘The reviewer has omitted to 
delineate the character of the House of Commons, which at present 
represents the people of this country so “ flatly,” if he will excuse the 
term. We should like to know, also, whether he thinks a new House of 
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Commons would remove from Lord Derby, were he minister, all fear 
about being in a parliamentary minority. These are points upon which 
@ writer so sagacious and so exceedingly well informed might instruct 
ourselves and all who labour under such errors as the supposition, for 
example, that Adam did not concern himself overmuch about that free- 
trade which was so long the pons astnorum of the Quarterly, and the 
touchstone of Lord Derby’s political honesty. There is a great want of 
discretion in this champion of a divided party, who continually reminds 
us of the animal dishonoured by Moses and Mahomet, that in swimming 
cuts its own throat. 

The present House of Commons is the people constitutionally, and, we 
may add, it is the people pictorially. This is too true, and the omni- 
potent Lord Derby could not alter it. The people busy, wages good, 
corn at a high price, the revenue productive beyond example, why should 
the people talk about patriotism and reform? It is time enough when 
trade fails, and distress is at every man’s door, to bustle about misgovern- 
ment. Such, it may be inferred, is the position of things with the people 
at the present moment. The Parliament of the last session was the 
popular reflection. Will it not be the same again in the coming session ? 
Will the government be able to fix the attention of the House a little 
more on its public duties, and make tle members remember for a few 
hours, upon an oecasion, that they are trustees for the nation, and that an 
oblivion of their own selfishness for a brief space of time devoted to public 
questions will not wholly impoverish them, or arrest their pecuniary 
accumulations? ‘The House may be satisfied with the progress of public 
measures, and peace and commerce may progress, and so far all may be 
well; but it so happens that a period of this tranquil external character 
is best fitted for the regeneration of many of our institutions, for the re- 
moval of the many abuses that custom and the “ wisdom of our ancestors” 
have left to be a perpetual torment in our daily path, in our lyings down 
and uprisings. In the law and the church, in commercial relations, in 
education, in civie improvements, in obstacles in the way of the shipping 
interest, and the like, how much good remains to be done, what moun- 
tains of rubbish are to be wheeled away. Yet, bills brought in by 
government for the public benefit in this respect met but a lukewarm 
support, and lay over to be flung wastefully under the table at the end of 
the session. Individual energy is relaxed in members of Parliament, we 
really believe ; and the cause is, that their energy is lavished in money 
pursuits, which narrow the mind: of all human objects those worst 
adapted for legislators and rulers, and for the enlarged views necessary in 
well governing. It is with pain we observe how ill-selected some repre- 
sentatives in Parliament have shown themselves to be, and what a re- 
flection this is on the conduct of those who sent them. What a warning, 
then, should this be to the popular selection of representatives in future. 
If reform is to be extended, it is a poor encouragement to that end to 
perceive that the popular choice is so continually directed to words, and 
not to things; to men’s broadcloth coats, and not to their understandings. 
If we have exchanged the heroic for the humane and gentle in manners, 
and rugged, inflexible honour for a certain degree of compromise in our 
dealings, we have admitted too much effeminacy of character, and sub- 
stituted a sickly patience for a noble daring. We truckle before ridicule ; 


and if we are on the whole given to lesser vices, we are proportionably 
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far from giving examples of great virtues. We bow to empiricism in 
politics, literature, and religion, and many things besides. We con- 
tinually cherish what is of artificial growth—a course which is certain 
to lead us astray from those political virtues which, according to their 
simplicity and purely natural character, are the only true guides to 
progress, either in rulers or people. We practise the small and ambi- 
guous, 80 that it will not be wonderful if, as with matter, we show our 
legislation to be infinitely divisible. With all these self-evident truths, 
we crow over our rulers, Jay our own errors at their doors, and in Parlia- 
ment prove the negation of our boastings by standing stock still. The 
Premier has most wisely determined to have all bills laid on the table of 
the House of Commons when Parliament opens. Will that remedy the 
evil of the want of due attention and energy in the members? We 
doubt it, unless the House were purged ; for we repeat it, the blame lies 
with the House. 

Perhaps such a state of things as at present exists is inseparable from 
our national condition. If so, we regret such a contingency. The 
tokens of a lower moral condition than of yore appear on every hand. 
The vast increase of our wealth generates the desire for more wealth; 
and that desire becoming paramount, all else is forgotten. The rich man 
is always the more greedy man. ‘The lamentable instances seen of late 
involving senators, and others considered, as the eant phrase is, “ re- 
spectable,” in the most disgraceful pecuniary transactions, and in what, 
on a small scale, would be denominated “thieving,” make us, or should 
make us, feel the moral degradation we sustain as a people from such 
examples, and devise means for its punishment. The poor man who 
appropriates twenty shillings of another's property is transported. The 
rich man who appropriates twenty thousand pounds goes free. It is true 
‘one murder makes a villain, millions a hero ;” and perhaps justice, being 
blind, mistakes the one for the other in her own darkness. How should 
we achieve great ends with downward impulses? It is our duty to turn 
over a new leaf in this matter. Let us have a pure Senate, as far as man 
can judge of man. Let no quibble or quirk delay one moment the ex- 
clusion of criminals from the Legislature. Can the treatment, the merited 
treatment of those concerned in the South-Sea bubble a century and a 
half ago, be forgotten? We must have the members of our Legislature, 
like Ceesar’s wife, not to be suspected, if we would, by our legislative 
power, achieve great and useful ends: let us have it, too, in all besides, 
whenever we are able. 

Not jong since heavy charges of corruption were heard against the 
higher ranks; now the charge appears in a much more glaring light 
against those in the middle classes. We are a corrupt people, there is 
no denying it. High and low, rich and poor, are given to bribes in some 
shape or another. There is no doubt but that if corruption exists among 
the higher classes, the masses must be corrupt. There is a fashion iu 
vituperation, as well as other things, not always regardful of truth. Let 
us set to and amend in this respect. Let us cherish high-mindedness m 
our modes of thinking and acting on every oceasion, or we shall never 
rise, but continue in the ebb, until we fall to the level of nations we 
despise. Let us be aboveboard in all things, and put down treachery, 
meanness, and corruption, in every shape; suffering no misnomers, 20 
mistakes in similar cases. 
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CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By E. P. Rowse, 


XII. 


THE DOWNWARD COURSE, 


Ir has often been a matter of surprise to us, that extensive gambling 
in stocks and shares should be a fact so notorious, and yet receiving so 
little comment. If a respectable man were followed into a West-end 
hell, and there seen to lose a five-pound note, he would be sure that his 
friends and acquaintance would thenceforward regard him as a castaway. 
But the same man might win his thousands by successful speculations on 
the Stock Exchange, and yet be a very Christian and a most laudable 
moral character. It is true that an answer to the inconsistency may be 
attempted in the pointing out, that whereas the pure game of chance 
leaves no room for the judgment, obeys no law, and cannot, in sober 
sense, be made the subject of any calculation deserving the name, specu- 
lation in stocks and shares, on the other hand, sid be guided by keen 
foresight, and its results almost ensured by long experience and calm 
sagacity. But the answer is very imperfect. Receiving it in its utmost 
force, it can only apply to the very few, and not to the vast mass, by the 
impetus of whose temerity the great tide of speculation in the Stock 
Exchange is kept constantly rolling. The charge of gambling is sus- 
tained against the latter in its most literal signification. Take the man 
who risks his fifty or hundred pounds in a time-bargain on the Stock 
Exchange, and hear his ‘reasons for the particular speculation into which 
he has entered. Reasons! He has no reasons. He has heard something, 
he thinks something, and he wants to win money. It is, virtually, the 
game of chance in the hell, and the trafficker in stocks and shares and 
the votary to the dice must alike stand guilty before the moral eye, 

And yet the fascination—the sweet and insinuating attractiveness of 
that chance, that hope, that possibility—the contrast afforded to the 
dull plodding whereby the means of subsistence commonly must be 
obtained! We may deplore, but we can scarcely wonder at, the infatua- 
tion which lays such fast hold on the devotees to gambling, that all 
chance of freedom seems utterly to be lost. There is a huge delight in 
tempting fortune, who shall deny it? Who can say without presumption 
and ingratitude that the never having fallen into the terrible snare has 
been due to innate repugnance? that his stout moral sense within him 
has made him always safe ? that he never has feared, or had occasion to 
fear, the in-creeping of that disastrous passion which has destroyed the 
present and eternal weal of multitudes of victims in all od If you 
and I, reader, are not gamblers, we lave to thank, not our hatred of vice, 
not our love of reputation, not our fear of ruin and of shame; we have 
within us the same miserable tendency (amongst all the other miserable 
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tendencies running rampant in our fallen nature) which has cast some 
unhappy companion into the clutches of the overpowering, serpent-like 
fascination. Had it so fated that in an evil moment we had been en- 
circled by the silken cord, we have every reason to think that, like so 
many besides, we should have witnessed it gradually become the iron fetter 
almost without a struggle, and have allowed with scarce any resistance, 
the seductive embrace of a new pleasure to deepen into the deadly grasp 
of an appalling passion. Let us be humble. Weare all gamblers in heart— 
gamblers in the literal acceptation of the word. Let us be thankful if we 
be no more ; if the dreadful reality of captivity to this vice be not our 
lot; if no palsy shake our hand, no blight blind ovr eye, no spasm seize 
our heart, no madness eat into our brain ; if we walk abroad upright and 
free, and are saved from the cruel bondage wherein so many less fortu- 
nate lie hopelessly prostrate. 

When Dubberley Junction stock rose to such a price as to admit of 
Henry Marsden’s selling at a profit of 25/., the silken cord insinuated 
itself around his heart; when a second venture resulted in an addition of 
301., and a third brought a further sum of 50/., it was a silken cord no 
longer, it was an iron chain. The way to wealth seemed opened. But 
yesterday, escape from absolute destitution was the subject of earnest 
prayer ; to-day, the rapid influx of vast wealth was a matter of positive as- 
surance. Smali speculations gave way to large. Marsden had soon made 
rather a considerable sum (for him)—some hundreds of pounds—and 
as it remained in Winks’s hands, the latter was ready to execute orders 
to @ proportionate extent. He gave a word of caution now and then 
that fortune might change, that it was desirable not “to get too deep in” 
(as he expressed himself), but Marsdea saw no cloud, and was resolute in 
believing that sunshine would continue unti! he had reaped wealth sufli- 
cient for his purpose. 

An offer was made to him at this time of a clerkship in a railway, 
and though disposed at first to reject it with contempt, by Winks’s advice, 
he afterwards decided to accept it. It was not a very brilliant appoint- 
ment, but it gave him an income sufficient to live upon ; and tis cir- 
cumstance, combined with his successful speculations, reudered his spirit 
more buoyant than it had been for long past. 

Amongst the acquaintances he formed in this ofice was a young man 
named Vallance, who introduced him at the house of Mr. Christian, a 
retired merchant, possessing considerable property. At this house, Mars- 
den again unexpectedly encountered Mary Thorneley. 

He had never seen her since they parted at the bedside of Frank. 
Having every reason to suppose that a visit would be unpalatable to her 
uncle, he had refrained from calling, and had confined himself to melan- 
choly wanderings in the vicinity of Russell-square—an ingenious mode of 
self-torture, and a course peculiarly well adapted to render intolerable the 
restraint which good sense had imposed. 

But at a party at the house of Mr. Christian, that delightfully apo- 

tic feeling which from time immemorial has been associated with 
overs’ confusion, trepidation, excitement, expectation, and all the emo- 
tions which agitate and tear the bosoms of such afflicted individuals, 
fiereely assailed Henry Marsden when he saw Mary ‘Thorneley approach- 
ing him. He fancied that she, too, looked somewhat more flurried— 
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pleasingly flurried, he would fain persuade himself—than seemed explain- 
able except on a score the momentary dwelling upon which caused all 
things to grow dim before his eyes and consciousness alarmingly to 
flicker. But greetings having passed, the mist vanished, and delicious 
sunshine ensued. Earnest, frank, and sincere was their converse. Mars- 
den was in Elysium; visions of the most ecstatic character were floating 
before him, when a horrid dark cloud suddenly interposed in the shape of 
young Joshua Tubbs. 

That fascinating young gentleman certainly presented an astounding 
contrast to the shy youth of Dubberley. With the recollection of his 
father’s newly-acquired position constantly stimulating him to, and sus- 
taining him during, fresh efforts “‘to make a figure in society” (a phrase 
always in the mouth of his respected parent), Mr. Joshua Tubbs, junior, 
now exhibited himself as a most glorious specimen of a frightfully little 
kernel in an uncommonly large shell ; in other words, a very small modi- 
cum of brains in a very extensive corporeal repository. Richly dressed, 
and bedecked with many jewels, his appearance was decidedly lustrous, 
and his consciousness of this fact was strongly shown by the very cavalier, 
self-satisfied air with which he mumbled his greeting to Miss Thorneley, 
and dropped into a chair beside her. 

And was it possible? Could she view and receive this ape with any- 
thing like favour? Really Marsden fancied Mary looked gratified, and 
thought she turned to talk to him with strange readiness. Oh, how sen- 
sitive we are when we have the slightest notion that we may be slighted 
or neglected! The powerful and wealthy man never feels offended ; it 
is your poor, unfriended wretch who detects an insult in every look and 
movement. Now, Mary Thorneley thought it a great bore young Tubbs 
thrusting himself upon her at this moment, and only her general courtesy 
prevented the rebuff she would have wished to administer; but Marsden 
could but remember that the Tubbses were rich and influential, while he 
was poor and unknown. Here seemed the more probable reason of 
Mary’s pleased look and ready reply, and with an emotion of intense 
bitterness he walked to the other side of the room. 

Young Mr. Tubbs did not stay long with Miss Thorneley. He found 
her “very slow.” There was a trifling want of sympathy in their ideas 
precluding anything like free conversation ; so, after a few miserable re- 
marks, which made it a matter of speculation to Miss Thorneley whether 
her gifted companion had least heart or mind, Mr. ‘Tubbs the younger 
did betake himself to the Miss Joneses opposite, who received him with 
an earnestness calculated seriously to undermine that gentleman's peace, 
had it not been that his own brilliant exterior engrossed all the stock of 
admiration which his heart at that time could bestow. 

Marsden, beholding the fortune-favoured youth’s discomfiture with 
much satisfaction, resumed his seat by Mary Thorneley. She inquired 
with the warmest interest as to what had befallen him since they parted, 
He answered, glowingly, that he was on the road to comfortable eom- 

tence, which she said she was sincerely delighted to hear. She deeply 
regretted the difficulty of continuing their intimacy while she was staym 
with her uncle, in so far as his calling in Russell-square was concern 
but she was a constant visitor at Mr. Christian’s, and here she hoped they 
might oftea meet. 
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This is somewhat dull narration. But how can we lighten it? ‘This 
conversation was very important. It ledto another close conversation soon 
after. That led to a third very close conversation later in the evening. 
And, finally, about midnight, there was a remarkably tong and close con- 
versation in a dark corner, resulting in 

Anything like an engagement? No; from upright motives they ab- 
stained from that. But in revealing to each other indirectly but imdubit- 
ably that they loved? Yes. 

But ah! that bright and glorious sunshine which fills our hearts with 
such high glee that the whole world, for the time, seems purged of all 
things dark and gloomy, how surely is it sueceeded by the cloud and the 
storm, and the heaven whereon the glistening eye of hope now fondly 
gazes, how completely will it presently be obscured by the mist of doubt 
and disappointment ! 

How could they even hint at love! What madness it was that they 
should love! How could Henry Marsden, without dishonour, even seek 
the love of this dear, gentle girl beside him? Why, he was a mere 
pauper. He had neither influen'e nor wealth. Marriage—which no 
sooner suggested itself to his impetuous nature than it seemed an over- 
powering necessity— it would be shameful folly. Could nothing be done ? 
Could he make no effort ? Were tiere no means of clutching wealth ? 
Could he not somehow fiercely dash at riches? For to go grovelling on 
as now, scraping and hoarding, it would take years—long, long years— 
to accumulate even an insignificant sum. The speculations in which he 
was engaged had prospered, and on a larger scale they might greatly 
shorten the road to fortune. ‘This was a point for consideration, and 
Marsden pondered | 

The result was a determination to enlarge his operations through 
Winks, and accordingly instructions were given to the latter the following 
morning to purchase to an extent which elicited rather a warm caution, 
for Winks did not desire to see Marsden “ stumped,” as he termed it, and 
thought he was becoming reckless. 

“You see, my boy,” he said, “ you've done uncommon well ; now 
don’t knock it all down.” 

“I don’t mean to,” was Marsden’s reply ; “but what’s the good of a 
few hundreds, Winks? Let me turn them into thousands, and I will 
close the account.” 

Winks looked carefully into the said account, and noted in his mind 
precisely how far the balance would justify his operating. It was not 
far, and he shook his head as he turned towards the Stock Exchange. 

** It’s what ali these poor wretches do,” he murmured. ‘ A fellow who 
speculates with fifty thousand generally shows some brains; the chap 
who has but a fifty acts as though he were only desirous of getting rid of 
it. Well, well, it don’t take long to gratify him in our market.” 

Marsden became very intimate with, and a frequent visitor at, the 
Christians. Mr. Christian was a widower, with one daughter, about the 
age of Miss Thorneley, a most amiable girl, and the warm friend of the 
latter. Marsden’s perfectly frank demeanour, his unvarying kindness, 
his superior abilities, rendered him a great favourite with Mr. Christian, 
and as Mary Thorneley was as great a favourite, the two were constantly 
his guests, to his sincere pleasure and to their high gratification. 
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By degrees there came a cloud over Marsden. The Christians saw it, 
and more keenly than they, Mary Thorneley saw it ; but as any approach 
to an inquiry seemed painful, none was pressed. Just as Winks had made 
considerable purchases for Marsden, the tide of the market turned, stocks 
and shares fell, first slightly, then heavily. Marsden’s entire balance, all 
he had made, was sweptaway. He saw it glide from him with indeseri- 
bable anguish. The bright vision of wealth upon which his eye had 
rested so often that it seemed scarcely possible it could fade, vanished at 
once, and the hope which had been nourished more and more fondly as 
his increasing affection for Mary Thorneley rendered its realisation more 
essential to his happiness—almost to his existence—was at once rudely 
and completely wrenched from his embrace. 

But the worst was to come. He became heavily in Winks’s debt— 
and this after paying him his little all of the 100/. left him by his aunt 
—— Winks asked him to give aceeptances for the balance, and he complied. 
Ali his speculations were closed—every chance of recovery cut off, and 
Marsden was absolutely mined. 

And this was simultaneous with his Love for Mary Thorneley rising to 
its height, and deepening into a fierce, wntlartine passion, Her very 
tenderness was maddening uow—her half-hints at sympathy were like 
coals of fire upon his brain—her beauty, her deep faith, her fearless, 
frank reliance—e ‘ery charm she possessed which hitherto had strength- 
ened the tie upon his heart—all, all, now, like fiends, with hissing, 
devilish glee, seemed to declare a gap betweeu them, and that they must 
part with scarce a hope of reunion. 

For be it remembered, Marsden, without asserting that he was in a 
position to marry Mary Thorneley, had, to an extent, deceived her as to 
his means; that is to say, he had spoken of that as accomplished which 
had yet to be won. The money, which he had fondly fancied he was 
sure of gaining on the Stock Exchange, he had spoken of as though it 
were actually secured. And to have now to reveal both the loss and the 
deceit—oh, reader! may we be preserved from such anguish ag this 
thought caused him, 

Mr. Christian was a shareholder in the railway to which Marsden was 
a clerk. He came one day to the office to pay a call of rather heavy 
amount upon the shares. He would more correctly have paid the sum 
to the bankers, but wishing to see Marsden, he adopted the former 
course, The transaction being irregular, Marsden gave his own memo- 
randum for the amount, which Mr, Christian said was quite sufficient. 

When Mr. Christian was gone, Marsden put on his hat, and was pro- 
ceeding to the bankers’ to pay in the cheque, when some one,coming in 
delayed him, When this party had left, banking hours were passed, and 
the money could not be deposited that day, so Marsden went home with 
the cheque in his pocket. During that evening his unfortunate position 
seemed to present itself in even darker colours than it had hitherto done, 
and he sat meditating upon it until his brain reeled. The depreciation 
on the Stock Exchange which had caused him such heavy loss, was at 
the time most severe, and as Marsden gazed gloomily at the prices in a 
newspaper before him, he could not, miserable as he was, help feeling 
grateful that his misfortune had not been greater. A paragraph then 
caught his eye, to the effect that what was supposed to have been the 
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crisis being now past, a considerable improvement might be looked for in 
all public securities. 

“ Now, if I only had the money,” said Marsden bitterly to himself, 
“to buy at the lower prices, I should not only get back what I lost, and 
be a free man again, but should win a large surplus. Winks would buy 
for me, no doubt, were I to pay what I owe him, or even a material 

ion of it; but it were idle to ask him otherwise.” 

The matter seemed a certainty. What a pity he could not borrow 
about 400/. for a short period ! 

Borrow 400/.! there was no one from whom he could borrow four 
hundred pence. It was childish to torment himself in this way. 

And yet, again, what a deplorable thing! Think of the sunshine which 
he felt sure might be brought to take the place of this horrid gloom, if 
the use of about 400/. could be obtained just for a few weeks. 

No sleep had Henry Marsden that might. Ah! why not? Why 
not? Because the mere hint, the faint whisper of evil, had not been 
scorned and rejected—because it had been simply put aside with gentle, 
almost reluctant hand—because it had not been cast off with prayer to 
God that it never might be permitted to be heard again-——because the 
moral eye sought to see palliated rather than deepened hideousness—and 
the Frrenp, thus encouraged by the inability absolutely to repulse him, 
came gliding onwards with softer movement and smoother tongue until 
success was sure and the citadel had fallen. 

Marsden decided that he would borrow Mr. Christian’s cheque (for 
4502.) for a short time. 

Early the next morning he presented himself, haggard and worn, 
before Winks, and asked his opinion of the share market. Winks con- 
curred in the likelihood of its improving. 

“If I were to send you a couple of hundred pounds, Winks,” said 
Marsden, ‘‘ you would buy for me to an extent, would you not?” 

Winks seemed embarrassed. 

“T would rather you would not send the money,” he replied. 

“ What! not when I am in your debt ?” 

* Well, do as you please. I was in hopes you would not speculate any 
more. It does not suit you.” 

Marsden, however, was not to be rebuffed. In a quarter of an hour 
Winks received 200/., with a request that he would purchase to the full 
extent which would be agreeable to him. He did so. For a day or so 
all went well—the shares advanced ; then some alarming circumstances 
occurred abroad, and they fell considerably. Marsden, fearing Winks 
might arbitrarily close his account, forwarded to him the balance of Mr. 
Christian’s cheque, namely, 2507. Shares again improved—then relapsed 
—then ascended—then fell, and at last a regular panic ensued; a few 
persons made huge fortunes, and multitudes were ruined. Marsden was 
among the ruined, and having written to Winks to sell his shares, he sat 
down to gaze at the future. 











THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
By ALExanDER ANDREWS, 
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IX. 


The Grand Jury Present the Press—And the Court of Aldermen is wroth— 
Bennett, the News-crier—Number and Character of the Newspapers in 1724— 
Revival of the Stamp Act.—-The Cra/tsman—Nicholas Amhurst—Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney —Mist’s Journal in Trouble again—Concannen, Moore Smyth, and 
Thomas Cooke—Dr. Chandler, Arnall, Budgell, and Minor Celebrities of the 
Press—The Newspapers corrupted by Walpole—The Daily Gazetteer —Style. of 
Newspaper Writing—Prosecution of the Craftsman—Edward Cave—A System 
of Parliamentary Reporting—The Gentleman's Magazine—Johnson and Hawks- 
worth—Struggles and ‘Trials of the First Reporters. 


Not only were King, Lords, Commons, and Judges just now of the 
same mind about the press, but the Grand Jury of Middlesex, sitting at 
Westminster, July 8rd, 1723, goes out of its way to have a blow at it. 
The British Journal of June 15th, 1723 (No. 39), having published an 
article deprecatory of charity schools, and not, perhaps, over-complimentary 
to the general body of the clergy, the gentlemen of the grand jury are 
horror-stricken, and, in the course of a long presentment, thus break out 
into volleys of indignation. In the article they find ‘many impious, 
atheistical, and scandalous and false positions, to spread abroad and infuse 
into the minds of his majesty’s muwel subjects abominable and villanous 
notions, tending to the prejudice and dishonour of our excellent govern- 
ment in Church and State.” ... . ‘ Blasphemously reflecting upon 
God* and religion in general, scrupulously exposing and traducing the 
great duty of Christian charity, to the scandal and offence of all pious 
and well-disposed Christians, but more particularly vilifying and tra- 
ducing the members of the Church of England,” “ we therefore pre- 
sent the same as a most insolent, malicious, and scandalous libel, to 
receive such condign punishment as in justice it deserves.” Now comes 
volley the second: “It reflects very grossly on the Government and pre- 
sent wise administration,” and is “a very detestable and criminal sug- 
gestion, deserving a very distinguishing notice and reprimand from them 
whose characters are so freely dealt with by such mercenary news- 
mongers.” ‘ Mercenary” was thrown in at random, we suspect; it 
always sounds well, and finishes off an abusive period. “3rdly. We 
think ourselves bound to observe the insolent and reproachful manner in 
which the two Universities are treated,” “without any shadow of 
proof, truth, or reason.” .... “ All which we humbly conceive are 
calumnies of such an high and provoking nature, as we doubt wed to in 
your wisdom will think worthy of due chastisement.” ‘The impeachment 
rakes up a few more hard words and ugly names, and closes with a bang. 


* This charge is perfectly false; we have read the alleged libel, and it can be 
made to bear no construction of the kind. 
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“The false and inodiating (!) scandal cast upon all those worthy gentle. 
men and clergy,” which “ maliciously and fa sely avers,” &c. &e.  “ All 
which aspersions are vile, scandalous, and reflecting on their honour, and 
ought to be punished accordingly. We therefore present the authors, 
publishers, and printers of the said libel, and particularly the said 
T. Warner, to be prosecuted as this court shall think proper.” 

To us, who are accustomed to see the Law wearing a sober garb, of 
dignified bearing, and temperate language, even when most outraged, it 
is amusing to see how in those times it trusted to violent language, pas- 
sionate exclamations, and abusive epithets to create an impression, not to 
say a prejudice, against the accused. 

But, if the horror of the grand jury were sublime, we have not far to 
go for the ridiculous :—“ Last Tuesday night, Mr. Payne, publisher of a 
printed paper called the Zrue Briton, was committed to Newgate by the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen for a contempt of the authority of 
that court in Monday’s paper, and another before.”—Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, August 3rd, 1723. 

Contempt of the Court of ALDERMEN! 

In 1719 died a newspaper celebrity, Thomas Bennett, a famous 
news-crier, described by Dunton as “ that loud and indefatigable pro- 
moter of the Athenian Mercury.” He was a well-known London cha- 
racter of the time, and a facetious epitaph on him is preserved by Tim- 

ley in his “ Dictionary of Printers and Printing.” 

In 1724, the number of newspapers printed in Porites is handed down 
to us as, daily, 3; weekly, 5; thrice a week, 7; thrice a week halfpenny 
posts, 3; in all, 18. 

The characters of these papers are given in a “Complete and Private List 
of Printers, &c. &¢., humbly laid before the Lord Viscount Townshend,” 
in this year. Among those “ well affected to King George,” we find the 
following news-printers : ‘‘ Buckley, Amen-corner, the worthy printer of 
the Gazette; Matthew Jenvier, Giltspur-street, and printer of the Fly- 
ing Post; Leach, Old Bailey, printer of the Postman ; Parker, senior, 
Salisbury-street, printer of the Halfpenny Post; Read, Whitefriars, 
Fleet-street, printer of a halfpenny post and of a weekly journal bearing 
his name ; and Wilkins, Little Britain, printer of the Whitehall Evening 
Post* and Whitehall and London Journal.” In the list of those “ said 
to be om gate engl we have, “ Applebee, Fleet-ditch, printer of the Daily 
Journal and of a weekly journal bearing his name ; Heathcote, Bald- 
win’s-gardens, printer of a halfpenny post bearing his name; James, 
Little Britain, author and printer of the Postboy ; Meere, Old Bailey, 
printer of the Daily Post and British Journal; Mist, Great Carter- 
street, printer of a scandalous weekly journal bearing his name; and 
Sharp, Ivy-lane, printer of the Freeholder’s Journal.” The Roman 
Catholic news-printer was “ Berrington, Silver-street, in Bloomsbury, 
printer of the Evening Post.” 

The Stamp Act of 1714 having, as we have already stated, fallen into 
abeyance, was now recalled into active existence by the parliament, which, 
as usual, placed the newspapers in strange company. 


—— —_— 








* This, the oldest newspaper now existing (and that only as an incorporated 
portion of the St. James's Chronicle), was established September 18th, 1718. 
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In committee of supply (February Ist, 1724), the House votes, for the 
king's service, duties on malt, alum, cider and perry, newspapers, ale, and 
beer. The part of the vote relating to newspapers runs thus : 

“ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee that for every sheet 
of paper on which any journal, mercury, or any other newspaper whatso- 
ever shall be printed, there shail be paid a duty of one penny sterling, 
and for every half-sheet thereof, the sum of one Sole sterling.”* 

This resolution appears to have been called for by the tricks of some 
news-printers to pha the duty, by “ printing their news upon paper be- 
tween the two sizes mentioned by the Jaw,” and entering them as. pam- 
phlets, which only paid three shillings on each edition, 

The year 1726 saw the first number of a paper which made con- 
siderable noise in the political world, and whose name is still identified 
with the history of the time. This was the Craftsman, which first 
appeared under the editorship of Nicholas Amhurst (who assumed the 
name of ‘ Caleb d’Anvers”), assisted by Lord Bolingbroke and Pulteney : 
the Old Whig started three years earlier, being principally written o 
that Duke of Wharton who has proved, in his own shameful career, that 
a cultivated mind and talents of the highest order can exist within and 
shine through the most corrupt of habitations. 

Poor Amhurst’s story is a sad one. It is not the old tale of persecu- 
tion from the government, but of the cruel neglect of friends, of whom, 
with all his faults, he had deserved well. He waz a native of Marden, 
in Kent, and, after the first part of his education was completed at 
Merchant Tailors’ School, he was sent to St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, from which, for some unexplained misconduct, he was ex- 
pelled. He then started the Craftsman on the Whig side, and waged 
a fierce war against Walpole, and it argues well for his independence 
that he stood out against a minister whose tactics were to buy up oppo- 
sition at any price. In the compromise of 1742 nothing was said of 
Ambhurst : no terms were made for him by the party to whom he had 
been faithful : he was. left as unprovided for as if the Craftsman had not 
laid one of the stones that paved the way over which its party marched 
to power. This unexpected, and we may believe undeserved neglect, 
preyed upon his spirits, and he died of a broken heart, at Twickenham, 
April 27, 1742. 

“ Poor Amhurst,” writes Ralphf (himself a bookseller’s hack), “ after 
having been the drudge of his party for the best part of twenty years 
together, was as much forgotten in the famous compromise of 1742 as 
if he had never been born, and when he died of what is called a broken 
heart, which happened within a few months afterwards, became indebted 
to the charity of his very bookseller for a grave—a grave not to be 
traced now, because then no otherwise distinguished than by the fresh- 
ness of the turf, borrowed from the next common, to cover it.” 

“‘ His abilities,” says Davies, in his ‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Characters 
Reviewed,” “‘ were unquestionable ; he had almost as much wit, learn- 
ing, and various knowledge as his two partners.’ This is very doubtful ; 





* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xx. p. 387. 

+t The Case of Authors. 

t “This worthy bookseller was Mr. Richard Franklin, of Russell-street, 
Covent-garden.”—Dr. Drake's /ssays on Periodical Publications, vol. i. p. 45. 
Dee.—vo.. CVI. NO. CCCCXXXIIL. 2 G 
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but the influence the Craftsman attained to, and the position he held 
im relation to it, prove that it was from no imeompetency or want of 
talent that his two insincere friends excluded him from the sweets of 
ofhee. 

Goldsmith, in his “ Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” says: “ The Craftsman, 
though written with great spirit and sharpness, is now almost forgotten, 
although, when it was published as a weekly paper, it sold much more 
rapidly than the Spectator.” And we are assured by Mr. Lawrence 
(“* Life of Fielding”) that “its influence was immense, the circulation 
sometimes reaching 10,000 or 12,000.” 

In a time when all the papers began to be corrupt, personal, and 
scurrilous, it is no wonder that we find Mist’s Journal again in trouble. 
On the 19th of June, 1729, Robert Knell, compositor, and John Clark, 
pressman, of that paper, were set in the pillory for publishmg the num- 
ber for August 24, 1728; and on March 25, 1732, the printers and 

ublishers of Fog’ og’ s Journal were arrested for “ defaming the memory of 
King William.” But, in 1737, old Mist “ ceased from troubling,” ‘and 
departed this life on September 20. 

The prineipal papers of this degenerate age were the Craftsman, 
Daily Courant, Daily Gazetteer, British Jour nal, London Journal, 
Old Whig, Free Briton, and Grub Street Journal. 

Of the writers of these journals Matthew Concannen perhaps stands 
next to Amhurst, but how differently rewarded! A native of Ireland, 
bred to the law, he wrote for the Daily Courant, the British Journal, 
and the London Journal, till, by the influence of the Duke of New- 
castle, he received the appointment of Attorney -General of Jamaica, or 
““ was sent to administer Justice and law,” as Warburton says, snecringly, 
in his note on a passage in the “ Dunciad :” 


True to the bottom, see Concannen creep, 
A cold, long-winded native of the deep.—Book I. v. 299. 


He, however, appears to have filled his post with honour for seventeen 
years, and returned to London wealthy, in December, 1748. The 
change of climate soon brought on rapid consumption, which carried 
him off on the 22nd of January, 1749. 

John Dennis, the critic, was an occasional writer in the Daily Journal, 
together with James Moore Smyth, and Thomas Cooke, the poet. 
Smyth was a man of some social standing, and of considerable ability. 
His father had been one of the lords commissioners of trade in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and he himself had added the name of Smyth to his 
own, in order to inherit the estate of his maternal grandfather. He had 
also received a liberal education, and whilst at Worcester College, 
Oxford, he wrote the comedy of ‘ ‘The Rival Modes.” Being what we 
should now call rather a fast young man, talented, witty, and not too 
scrupulous, he jomed the Duke of W barton j in writing the Inquisitor, a 
paper of such Jacobite principles, that at last no printer would run the 
risk of bringing it out, and he then joined the Daily Journal, in which, 
in an evil hour, he charged Pope with a plagiarism of his ‘ ‘ Rival 
Modes,”—a charge which was as unjust as it was foolish. The satirist of 
Twickenham flew to his arrows, and shot him through: 
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Never was dash’d out at one lucky hit 

A fool so just a copy of a wit ; 

So like that crities said and eourt iers swore 
A wit it was, and call’d the phantom More.* 


He died in 1734, at Whister, near Isleworth, being at the time of his 
death in the commission of the peace for Middlesex.t 

A different destiny was Cooke’s, who was a writer for the C ‘raftsman 
and other papers as well as the Daily Journal. The son of an inn- 
keeper, he was born at Braintree, in Essex, in 1702 or 1703, and 
educated at Felsted Free Grammar School. In 1722 he abandoned the 
Beeotian fogs of Essex, and came up, buoyant with the hopes of sanguine 
youth, to seek a fortune by political writing, his strong revolutionary 

rinciples and unquestionable abilities soon associating him with Steele, 
Tickell, Phillips, Dennis, Willstead, and others of that party. He wrote, 
besides his newspaper labours, a good many poems and a few plays—the 
former are cared for but little now, the latter, although played, were 
thought of as little at the time—but in one of them, the “ Battle of the 
Poets,” he attacked Pope and Swift, and suffered the usual penalty, 
being sentenced by Pope to the ‘ Dunciad.” He also translated ‘Terence 
and Cicero, and according to Dr. Johnson, “lived twenty years on a 
translation of Plautus, for which he was always taking in subscriptions.” } 
Poor fellow! this imposture was resorted to to feed his starving wife 
and child, and no doubt silently acquiesced in by the friends who saw 
through it. On the 20th of December, 1756, poor Cooke breathed his 
last in abject poverty, in a wretched house at Lambeth, and his friends 
were called upon for one more subscription—to place his wasted remains 
in the ground. This they did—and more: they supported his wife and 
daughter for the short remainder of their lives, for neither of them long 
survived him who had struggled for them so hard and so long, but so 
ineffectually after all. 

Bland was a contributor to the Daily Gazetteer ; the High German 
Doctor, an infamous paper, was written by Goode and Horneck; and 
the Hyp Doctor by that ‘a little more knave than fool,”” Orator Henley, 
under the name of Sir Isaac Ratclyffe, of Elbow-lane. Roome, the son 
of an undertaker in Fleet-street, but who became solicitor to the Treasury, 
wrote a satirical paper called Pasyuin, in which he attacked Pope, with 
the never-failing result. 

The author of the Old Whig (the offspring of the Duke of Wharton) 
was, at this time, Dr. Chandler, one of the very few respectable men then 
connected with the press. He was born at Hungerford, Berkshire, in 
1693, and was educated for a dissenting minister. In 1706 he was 
chosen minister of a congregation at Peckham, and afterwards at the 
Old Jewry, when he also commenced business as a bookseller in the 
Poultry. He was complimented by the universities both of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow with the diploma of a D.D., and elected a member of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies. His death took place on May 3rd, 
1766, and he was buried in Bunhill-fields burial-ground. Among the 
news-writers of this time was Eustace Budgell, a relation and protegé of 





* Dunciad. t+ Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. 
t Boswell’s Jouraal of a Tour in the Hebrides, ec. 
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Addison’s, who had contributed to the Zaéler, Specvator, an¢ Guardian, 
but who, now hastening on rapidly to ruin, lingered to pick up a scanty 
meal by the wayside from purty-writing. The son cf a clergyman at 
Exeter, he was born in that city in 1685, ard sent to Christ Church, 
Oxford, to receive his education, on the completion of which he removed 
to the Inner Temple. When /dd.son obt:ined the appointment of 
secretary to the Marquis of WLarton, he took Budgell over to Iretand 
with him as one of his clerks, and there he soon obtained several lucrative 
appointments, as well as a seat 12 perliament. But he lost them all, and 
fell into disgrace for satirising the Duke of Boltun (who succeeded the 
Marquis of Wharton); aud, to complete his ruin, came over to England, 
invested his money in the South-Sea scheme, and lost 20,000/. when the 
bubble burst. He now had to write for his bread, and brought out the 
Bee. Poverty and desperation led to crime ; he was suspected of forging 
a clause in the will of Dr. Tindal, the Deist, by which he was to receive 
2000/.—a clause which was disputed and upset. Budgell was cn the 
brink of destruction, and Pope gave him a gentle push into the abyss. 
Suspecting the poet of having written some unfriendly lines in the Grud 
Street Journal, Budgell replied in the Bee, when Pope sharply retorted : 


Let Budgell charge low Grub-street to my quill, 
And write whate’er he please—eacept my will. 


The allusion cut him down. The poor, broken, degraded wretch filled 
his pockets with stones and jumped into the Thames, his miserable career 
closing with his fifty-third year. 

For the rest they were a disreputable lot: vultures called to the trade 
by the corruption which they scented. Arnall, an attorney (who com- 
menced politics at the age of twenty, was pilloried in the ‘ Dunciad,” 
and succeeded Concannen in the British Journal), wrote the Free 
Briton, under the name of “ Francis Walsingham, Esquire.” He is 
said, nay, himself boasted, to have received in four years, out of the 
Treasury, the sum of ten thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven pounds 
six shillings and eightpence, for abusing every one opposed to Walpole. 
Still he died in debt in 1741, aged twenty-six. “ He not only wrote for 
hire,” says Disraeli, in his ‘ Miscellanies of Literature” (Calamities of 
Authors), “ but valued himself on it. Proud of the pliancy of his pen, 
he wrote without remorse what his patron was forced to pay for but to 
disavow.” The Daily Gazetteer of this time used to be sent throug) 
the kingdom with a Treasury pass, post-free,* and, in 1734, Dr. Webster 
(who wrote the Weekly Miscellany, under the name of “ Richard 
Hooker, of the Inner Temple”) declares that he was offered 300/. 
a year, and preferments, if he would change the politics of his paper. 
an offer which he magnanimously rejected! (This paper was, in 1727. 
written by R. Bradley, Professor of Botany at the University of Caw- 
bridge. ) 

The press was, indeed, corrupt again. But what shall we say of the 
government that controlled it! The Daily Gazetteer seems to have 
been the favourite of the government, and absorbed the Free Briton, the 
Daily Courant, and the London Journal, with their staff of mercenaries, 





* Warburton. Notes to the Dunciad. Book I. ver. 231. 
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who wrote according to the following arrangement: “ The author of the 
Free Briton, on Thursdays; the author of the London Journal, on 
Saturdays, as usual; the gentlemen of the Daily Courant will choose for 
themselves such days as may be convenient to them.’’* 

A nice coterie, truly, of whose cauldron of political bubble War- 
burton says, in his commentary on the ‘“ Dunciad:” “ Into this, as a 
eommon sink, was received all the trash which had been before dispersed 
in several journals, and circuleted at the public expense of the nation. 
The authors were the same obscene men, though sometimes relieved by 
occasional essays from statesmen, courtiers, bishops, deans, and doctors. 
The meancr sort were rewarded with money, others with places or bene- 
fices, from one hundred to a thousand a year. It appears from the 
report of the Secret Committee for inquiring into the conduct of R(obert) 
Earl of O(rford), that no less than 50,077/. 18s, were paid to authors 
and printers of newspapers, such as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corn 
Cutters, Journals, Gazetteers, and other political papers, between 
February 10th, 1731, and February 10th, 1741.” 

The style of these fellows was in keeping with their character. The 
attacked each other by name and in the first person, and indulged in the 
lowest personalities. In the “ Eighteenth Ceutury,” p. 110 (and New 
Monthly Magazine, No. 410, February, 1855), we have given some 
specimens of the tone of their discussions, and side by side with these vio- 
lent articles were philosophical essays and religious reflections, impressing 
upon the readers, just heated and exasperated with political discussion, 
the beauty of Christian charity, piety, and meekness, such as—* Of the 
Divine Providence” (Grub Street Journal, August 14th, 17382); “On 
the Lord’s Supper” (Weekly Miscellany, August 16th, 1732); * A De- 
fence of the late Book on the Sacrament” (Independent London Journal, 
August 9th, 1732); “On Evenness of Temper” (London Journal, 
September 13th, 1732). &e. Ke. 

The Craftsman was the paper of which Horace Walpole has written, 
in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, that he was assured, by Franklin, the 
printer, “that Lord Bath never wrote a Craftsman himself; only gave 
hints for them; yet great part of his reputation was built upon these 
papers.” In these days such writings would be more likely to lose than 
to gain a reputation. Was the article we have quoted a “hint” of 
Pulteney or the language of the “lordly Bolingbroke?” It must have 
been the opposing papers of which the former wrote (1731). “ There 
has been more Billingsgate stuff uttered from the press within these two 
months than ever was known before.” 

Faction blinded justice, and what was fair argument in the Daily 
Gazetteer was seditious libel in the columns of the Craftsman. Franklin, 
the printer, was always in trouble, and on May 13th, 1738, we find that 
‘“‘ Henry Haines was sentenced to pay a fine of 200/., to suffer two years’ 
imprisonment, and to find security for his good behaviour for seven years, 
for printing the Craftsman.” 

Whilst the government was arresting the writers and printers of 
Mist’s Journal, there was one working steadily upon that paper and 
furnishing it with articles, who appears to have escaped its vigilance. But 
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the danger he avoided in that capacity he fell into when working on his 
own aceount, and in March, 1727, Edward Cave, printer, was committed 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for writing news-letters containing 
an account of the proceedings of parliament. Whether it was Cave who 
furnished the good people of Exeter with a report of parliamentary doings, 
and against which we have already seen a crusade proclaimed, we can- 
not say (the Gdoucester Journal was certainly prosecuted in 1728 for 
reports furnished by him); but it appears certain that he took advantage 
of a situation which he held m the Post-oflice to procure news from the 
provinees, which he seld to the London papers for a guinea a week. His 
connexion with the press, destined to infuse an entirely new element into 
it, and to elevate it mto something more than an organ of gossip or a 
vehicle of abuse, was accidental. He was the son of a shoemaker in 
Warwickshire, and was born at Newton, in that couaty, on February the 
29th, 1691, and admitted into Rugby School, falling under the eare of 
the Rev. Mr. Holyoek, who was in great repute for his training powers. 
He soon appreciated the abilities of young Cave, and befriended him till 
some unfortunate escapade was fathered upon the poor scholar, and he 
fell into disgrace, and under a system of persecution that at last drove 
him from the school. He got employment under a collector of exeise, but 
the wife of the collector, taking it into her head that she could make him 
useful in the domestic work of the house—an opinion with which young 
Cave could not agree—they parted, and our adventurer came up to 
London to seek his fortune. He did not find it in the first place he ob- 
tained, which was with a timber-merchant ou Bankside, but he got at 
length apprenticed to Mr. Collins, a printer: the steel had flown to the 
net at last. In this congevial pursuit he soon made such progress 
that Mr. Collins despatched him to Norwich to superintend a printing- 
office and bring out a weekly paper, and in the latter duty he gained con- 
siderable local distinction. He married a widow before he was out of his 
time, and, his articles expiring after he had lost his master, he worked for 
some time for Barber, a high Tory printer. By his wife’s influence he 
obtained a clerkship in the Post-oflice, and was advanced to the office of 
clerk of the franks, in which, through too great an exactitude, he gave 
offence to the Duchess of Marlborough by stopping a frank, and was 
cited before the House of Commons to answer for a breach of privilege. 
He was further accused of opening letters for the purpose of detecting 
any abuse of the frank system, and finally dismissed from his situation. 
He now purchased a press, and started as printer on his own account 
in that grim old gateway which strides across aud frowns down upon 
Saint John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, and which, after guarding the hospital 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, came in its old age to be the cradle of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which Cave first conceived and printed here 
on January Ist, 1731. News was so prominent a feature in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, that it would have behoved us to notice it here 
even had it not been that a system of parliamentary reporting was 
vigorously set on foot and daringly practised by it for some years, and 
unquestionably laid the foundation for the present publicity of the doings 
of our rulers, which, instead of shaking, as it was once feared that it 
would, has without doubt increased the stability of our constitution. We 
have seen, in different stages of our history, how jealously parliament 
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veiled its proceedings from the profane gaze, yet how often its vigilance 

was at fault. The history of parliamentary reporting is a history of per- 

severing, almost obstinate, effort on one side, and of fierce and vindictive 
sition on the other. 

Sir Simmonds d’ Ewes is supposed to have been the first parliamentary 
reporter, and he has bequeathed to usa journal of Elizabeth’s parliaments. 
The session of 1621 was also reported from a member's notes, and the 
proceedings of the parliaments of Jaines I. and James II. are preserved 
in the Commons’ Journals. Rushworth und Gray afterwards ventured 
to collect accounts of what transpired in parliament (but they were little 
more than lists of the votes), and the debates in the early part of the civil 
wars, although of doubtful accuracy, were recorded. Occasionally, during 
the reign of William III., some member, more honest or more conceited 
than the others, would send a copy of his speech to the newspapers (for 
which it generally got into trouble), and, in the time of Queen Anne, 
Abel Bowyer published monthly a pamphlet called ** The Political State,” 
which was an outline of the debates in parliament; and, in the following 
reign of George I., one or two Historical Registers professed to give 
reports of the speeches in parliament. But all these attempts sank ito 
insignificance before the systematic proceedings of Edward Cave, in 1736, 
which are thus described by Sir John Hawkins, who, having no selfish 
purpose to serve, may be taken as an authority in this case: “ Taking 
with him a friend or two, he found means to procure for them and himself 
admission into the gallery of the House of Commons, or to some concealed 
station in the other House, and then they privately took down notes of 
the several speeches and the general tendency and substance of the argu- 
ments. Thus furnished, Cave and his associates would adjourn to a 
neighbouring tavern, and compare and adjust their notes, by means 
whereof, and the help of their memories, they became enabled to fix at 
least the substance of what they had lately heard and remarked. The re- 
ducing this crude matter into form was the work of a future day and an 
abler hand—Guthrie the historian, whom Cave retained for the purpose.” 
These reports were tacitly sanctioned for two years, when the House of 
Commons suddenly awoke to the horrors of its situation. “ You will 
have,” cried Sir Thomas Winnington, with his hair ou end, in the debate 
upon them on the 20th of April, 1738*—‘ you will have the speeches of 
the House every day printed, even during your session, and we shail be 
looked upon as the most contemptible assembly on the face of the earth !” 
Winnington, in the excess of his wrath, has recourse to such equivocal 
expression that he may appear to have thought the speeches, if made 
public, would bring the House into contempt. Perhaps they would, 
though it was not what he meant to say. ‘Sir William Young, on the 
same side, ‘earnestly implored the House to put it down,” and the result 
was a resolution in the same terms as had been carried ten years before: 

‘“‘ Resolved,—That it is an high indignity to, and a notorious breach 
of the privileges of this House, for any news-writer, in letters or other 
papers (as minutes or under any other denomination), or for any printer 








* This is the date given by Timperley; but there must be some mistake, as, 
on referring to the Journals of the Louse of Commons, we find that, in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Speaker, the House did not sit on that day. 
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or any publisher of any ppnees newspaper of any denomination, to pre- 
sume to insert in the said Jetters or papers, or to give therein any account 
of the debates or other proceedings of this House, or any committee 
thereof, as well during the recess as the sitting of Parliament; and that 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity against any and all such 
offenders.” 

Up to the passing of this resolution, Cave had merely given, in report- 
ing the debates, the first and last letters of the speaker’s name ; but, 
this being voted a breach of privilege, he had recourse to an ingenious 
plan for carrying on the reports, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
June, 1738, they began to appear in ‘ An Appendix to Captain Samuel 
Gulliver’s Account of the famous Empire of Lilliput,” under the guise 
of ‘Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput.” The dukes were 
‘‘ Nardacs,” the lords “ Hurgoes,” aud the commons “ Clinabs,” and the 
letters in their respective names being transposed or slightly disarranged, 
the Duke of Bedford appeared in the transparent disguise of ‘the 
Nardac Befdort,” Lord Talbot “the Hurgo Toblat,’’ Walpole “ Sir Rubs 
Walelup,” Lyttleton “ Lettyltno,” Bathurst ‘“ Brustath,” Fox “ Feauks,” 
Wynn “Ooyn,” &e. &c. In this style only did the proceedings of the 
British Parliament reach the knowledge of its constituents till 1752, 
when Cave (who, for further security, had printed in his nephew’s name) 
resumed his former system of giving the outside letters of the name, sup- 
plying the place of the rest with asterisks. 

The debates growing in importance, Cave dismissed Guthrie as no 
longer equal to the task, and put in his place his valuable labourer on the 
Magazine, Dr. Johnson, who was then a young man of thirty.’ The 
Doctor began his task on the 19th November, 1740, and the way he 
went about it he described to Mr. Nichols; it was to fix upon a speaker's 
name, then to make an argument for him, and conjure up an answer.” 
Sir John Hawkins reports that at a dinner given by Foote, at which 
Wedderburne, Dr. Francis, Chetwyn, Murphy, and others were present, 
Dr. Johnson declared: ‘I never was in the gallery of the House of 
Commons but once. Cave had interest with the doorkeepers; he and the 
persons employed under him got admittance, they brought away the 
subjects of discussion, the names of the speakers, the side they took, and 
the order in which they rose, together with notes of the various argu- 
ments adduced in the course of the debate. The whole was afterwards 
communicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the form they now 
have in the parliamentary debates.’” But when he was balancing his 
accounts with the world before he left it, this fraud was a heavy item in 
the account. On the 7th December, 1784, ouly six days before his death, 
the good doctor told Mr. Nichols that ‘‘ the only part of his writings that 
gave him any compunction was his account of the debates in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, but that at the time he wrote them he did not think 
he was imposing upon the world.” Mr, Nichols also states that he fre- 
quently wrote three columns of these debates within the hour, and onee 
wrote ten pages between noon and early in the evening. When Dr. 
Johnson relinquished the post, February 23rd, 1743, Dr. Hawksworth, 
the successful student of his style, was appointed to it. 

The House of Lords at length took cognisance of Cave’s proceedings, 
aud on April 38rd, 1747, he and Thomas Astley, printer of the London 
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Magazine, in which his plan had been copied, were ordered into the 
custody of the usher of the black rod, “‘ complaint having been made 

inst them for printing in their respective magazines an account of the 
trial of Simon, Lord Lovat,’’ and after undergoing several examinations, 
they received a reprimand, and were “ discharged from custody on paying 
the fees, begging pardon of the House, and promising never to offend 
in like manner again.” 

In the report of the committee appointed to examine them, brought 
up by Lord Raymond on the 30th April, Cave does not cut a very heroic 
figure, and makes some answers and statements which rather startle us 
as being inconsistent with, or directly contrary to, the fact ; but we suspect 
he made some mental reservation satisfactory to his conscience. He 
printed the report, he says, “inadvertently; he was very sorry for having 
offended ; he published the said account from a printed paper which was 
Jeft at his house, but he does not know from whom it came.” On being 
askod if he had not been in the habit of publishing the proceedings of the 
House, he said: “ He had left off the debates; he had not published any 
debates of this House above these twelve months; that there was a 
speech or two of the other House put in at the latter end of last year.” 
The next is very like a lubberly schoolboy’s plea: ‘* He was extremely 
sorry for it: it was a great presumption, but he was led into it by custom 
and the practice of other people.” In explanation of his system, he says: 
“He got into the House and heard them, and made use of a black-lead 
pencil, and only took notes of some remarkable passages, and from his 
memory he put them together himself... ... Sometimes he had 
speeches sent him by the members themselves, and has had assistance 
from some members who have taken notes of other members’ speeches. 
«++ + Henever had any person whom he kept in pay to make speeches 

Sor him.” 

Notwithstanding his penitence and his promise, Cave resumed, in 
1752, his publication of the debates, although in a conciser form, and in 
a letter prefaced thus: ** The following heads of speeches in the H 
of C , were given me by a gentleman who is of opinion that members 
of parliament are accountable to their constituents for what they say as 
well as what they do in their legislative capacity; that no honest man 
who is entrusted with the liberties and purses of the people will ever be 
unwilling to have his whole conduct laid before those who so entrusted 
him without disguise ; that if every gentleman acted upon this just, this 
honourable, this constitutional principle, the electors themselves only 
would be to blame if they re-elected a person guilty of a breach of so 
important a trust.” The anonymous and probably imaginary gentleman 
who entertains these high-minded sentiments, accompanies his report 
with this introduction: “I send you a speech in the committee of supply. 
You may be assured they are really genuine, and not such an imposition 
upon the speakers and the public as some that have appeared in other 
monthly collections.” 

Cave had fought the good fight and gained the victory, for although 
the parliament occasionally growled at the printers of its debates it 
could never stop them, and to Cave we are indebted for the right (not 
yet acknowledged openly, but tacitly conceded) which he won for us by 
his indomitable courage, his steady perseverance, his earnest resolution, 
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and his untiring industry—the right of knowing how far our representa- 
tives act up to their promises and their principles. He was, as he de- 


served to be, well rewarded. Although he had many imitators, the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine kept the lead me made his fortune. He turned his 
wealth to good account, fostering and encouraging obscure merit, and 
died on the 10th January, 1754, not long surviving his wife, whose de- 
cease had brought on a mental depression which perhaps hastened his 
end.* 

The debates, as manufactured by Dr. Johnson, long passed current as 
the verba ipsa of the members ; and, indeed, chiefly were those honour- 
able gentlemen mdebted to the worthy Doctor for the ornaments and 
polish which he put upon their speeches, and the cunning strokes of logic 
and beautiful flowers of rhetoric of which they were incapable, but for 
which they got credit by his means. Voltaire is said to have put down 
the debates with the exclamation, “ The eloquence of Greece and Rome 
is revived in the British senate !”t If so, Dr. Johnson was the conjuror 
who revived it. Fielding saw through the trick. “‘Even among the 
moderns,” he says, in his “ Jonathan Wild,” “‘famous as they are for elo- 
cution, it may be doubted whether those intenitable harancues, published 
in the monthly magazines, came literally from the mouths of the Hurgos, 
&c., as they are there inserted, or whether we may not rather suppose 
some historian of great eloquence hath borrowed the matter only, and 
adorned it with those rhetorical flowers for which many of the said 
Hurgos are not so extremely eminent.” 

It was a great power that Johnson wielded, for he managed to have it 
all his own way, or, as he himself expressed it, “took care the Whig 
pocs should never have the best of the argument |” 

The London Magazine, the Universal Magazine, Martin’s Miscel- 
lany, the European Magazine, and a host of others modelled upon 
Cave’s, gave up, like his, some eight pages, of two columns each, every 
month to news, so that they may be considered in the light of mont hly 
newspapers, m which light the government at one time viewed them, and 
unsuccessfully attempted to impose the newspaper stamp upon them ; in 
fact, the Universal Magazine, giving a list of its departments (whieh ex- 
tends to twenty-seven, and ends with an “&c.” ), places * News” at its 
head ; and they all contain “an Historical Register of Foreign and Do- 
mestick Intelligence,” ‘‘ News from the Plantations in America,” “ Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths,’’ Promotions in the Army and Navy, Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments, Government Despatches, “ Persons declared B——+ts,” 
Prices of the Funds, Market Reports, Lists of the Performances at the 
Theatres, and, in fact, all the amie features of a newspaper. 








* Johnson's Life of Cave. + Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Valparaiso, February, 1852. 


THERE is a very mixed population at Buenos Ayres. A large portion 
of the inhabitants are foreigners, who naturally retain many of the 
customs of their native countries, in conjunction with those Spanish 
habits which prevail among the descendants of the original settlers, 
Even we, Swedes, found countrymen here, from whom we received all 
that warm and friendly hospitality which one seldom experiences except 
among one’s nearest aud dearest of kin. Our joint fatherland, our distant 
home, was the sacred tie between them and us. 

The natives of the male sex are fine-looking men, with good figures, 
quick in their movements, and lively in conversation. The ladies here, 
as at Monte Video, are generally very pretty; some, indeed, astonish- 
ingly graceful and beautiful. It is a great pleasure to spend an evening 
in one of the agreeable circles in this town. Many of the ladies, how- 
ever, are but slightly acquainted with the languages of Europe, and 
scarcely at all with its literature; this last-named deficiency may pro- 
ceed, among other causes, from the high duty on books, which is actually 
37 per cent.; but French is spoken by a portion of them, and what they 
lack in education they make up for by their amiability and their charm- 
ing vivacity. 

To see the ladies of Buenos Ayres to most advantage, the stranger 
should go, about six o’clock in the evening, when the sun’s burning rays 
have lost their power, to the CaLLe pE Pena—for that, like the fashion- 
able promenades of Stockholm, London, and Paris, is then resplendent 
with beauty. The fair promenaders are dressed with the utmost eleganee, 
though I cannot say that I ever saw the much-talked of high comb in the 
hair, yet the long veil, mingling with their shining dark tresses, is ver 
tasteful indeed. ‘The indispensable fan flutters in every female ‘ones 
and is wielded with a gracefully coquettish art which is quite a mystery 
to us men. 

The priests constitute an entirely separate class. Rivadivia, who was 
president from 1821 till 1827, favoured the Dominican order, but now 
are to be seen in the streets grey brothers and other monks, with their 
cloaks and cowls. The priesthood are not much respected here, for many 
priests openly disregard the laws of the Church, and others are not sufhi- 
a polished in manners to be admitted into private society. Formerly 

were governed by an archbishop, aud since then they were under 

Seles n bishops; but Buenos Ayres has now a clerical senate, which is 
the hi ton authority in religious matters after the Pope. The University, 
honed by Rivadivia, does not appear to be in a flourishing condition, 
and the same may well be said of the Museum of Natural History. 

Of the working classes and tradesmen, most are either foreign artisans 
and shopkeepers, or either more or less connected with these Guacnos 
who form the native population, and are, both in raiment and habits, ex- 
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tremely peculiar. Their dress generally consists of a poncho, that is to 
say, asquare striped garment, or a red or blne sort of blanket, with a hole 
or gap in the centre, through which the head is thrust, allowing the 
drapery to fall from the shoulders in graceful folds. Round the waist is 
a broad leather belt, in which are stuck pistols and a knife. The legs are 
enveloped in a sort of woollen stuff, red in colour, and beneath this is 
often, Dut not always, worn a pair of fine linen trousers, very wide, and 
laced at the sides, adorned with several rows of red eylet-holes. These 
Guachos should be seen on horseback ; they look like centaurs, so closely 
do they adhere to their horses ; and it is curious to see them, often two 
on one horse, gallop away—for they always go at full gallop, in the 
streets even, as well as in the country—with their ponchos streaming 
from their shoulders, and the ribbons of their leggings from their lower 
extremities. 

All the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres wear the colour patronised by 
Rosas, viz., blood red. The gentlemen never appear abroad without a 
red cord round their hats, red waistcoats, and with a red bow attached to 
their coats, on which is printed, ‘“ Long live the Argentine Republic ! 
Death to the detestable Unitarians! Death to the insane Urquisa!” A 
device which stands as a preamble to all official documents, is inscribed 
over all public offices, aud is even sung in chorus by the actors before the 
commencement of every play at the theatre. I shall by-and-by return 
to the origin of this terror-inspiring watchword, which one sees fastened 
to the clothes of the unconscious infant, as well as to those of the aged 
grandfather ; of the beggar in his rags, as well as of the noble in his 
splendid attire; nay, even women must display this death-docming 
badge, and bind it in their hair, carry it as a rosette on their breast, or 
wear it with something red round their throats. Many shopkeepers are 
so slavish in their Eanes that they paint their shops red, to exhibit 
their loyalty, which means, in reality, their subjection to the tyrant. Our 
captain, during his residence on shore, had hired a servant who wore a 
blue livery. As that colour now designates the partisans of the arch- 
enemy, Urquisa, the dress of the poor servant gave much offence, and he 
was more than once asked, ‘Is your frieud (Urquisa) coming here soon ?” 
A blue jacket, in which one of our people showed himself, was also 
looked at with much surprise, and I think with somewhat of hostile feel- 
ing, though nothing unpleasant occurred. 

The neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres is prettier than that of Monte 
Video. Here, no besieging force or enemy’s troops have devastated the 
lovely, fertile fields; aud the whole country presents a smiling aspect, 
although there are many morasses in it. No stranger should omit 
making a pilgrimage to the governor’s (Rosas) quinta, or country house. 
It lies at a little distance north of the town, in a very shady and some- 
what damp place. One hires a horse for half a day, and gallops along 
the shore into the country. Here one encounters mounted soldiers, 
Guachos, often two on one horse, females also riding double, sailors—less 
accustomed to the motion of a horse than that of a ship—holding on by 
their saddles, not to fall overboard, thumping their own sides with their 
arms, and their legs drawn up at right angles, causing every one to 
laugh who meets them. A little way beyond the fort are to, be seen 
hundreds of women occupied in washing, and as far as the eye can reach 
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the banks of the river are covered with white linen. One meets, fre- 
quently, a caravan of what are called Indian carriages, large waggons of 
basket-work, which, with their immense wheels, transport, as if in small 
houses, sometimes a whole family, sometimes a quantity of barrels, and 
sometimes a load of hides. ‘These vehicles are generally drawn by three 
or four pairs of oxen, and on the yoke of one of the leading pair sits a 
man, provided with a long bamboo cane, mounted with iron, wherewith 
he stirs up the lazy animals. 

The same method of driving is adopted by the water-carriers of the 
town, with their two oxen; their barrels, it may be added, are often 
adorned with a picture of the Virgin Mary. In making this excursion 
one has the river La Plata on the left hand, and on the right a number 
of pretty quintas. At length one perceives that one is approaching the 
governor’s country residence, partly because the macadamised road is 
bounded on either side by light iron railings, close to which are planted 
rows of young weeping willows; partly because one passes through a 
military station, built for the Life Guards, with regular streets, composed 
of red brick houses and of white tents. Attached to these is a large ex 
ercising ground, where the troops daily practise gunnery, and go through 
their various evolutions. 

On reaching this celebrated quinta, it is impossible not to observe that 
it is merely a pretty retreat, away from the noise of the city and 
the burden of politics, which, however, is assuredly far from being too 
fatiguing for Rosas, who, from this place, issues his commands, and holds 
the entangled strings of the marionette plays which are performed on all 
sides. ‘The building is in the form of asquare, and only one story high. 
It is surrounded by corridors, galleries, and courts, all well arranged, both 
in respect of beauty and aoniifere From the windows of the house the 
eye rests on gardens and plots of ground, full of the most beautiful 
flowers, and beyond these is a park, intersected by canals, shaded by 
drooping willows. In the park there is a ship, which is quite a curiosity ; 
forty years ago, in consequence of an extraordinary overflow of the river, 
this ship was cast far upon the land, where it remains, and is now used as 
a ball-room and skittle-ground. Around the quinta lie small neat build- 
ings for the servants of the establishment, all nearly alike; ostriches and 
peacocks strut about, and there is something very pastoral in the appear- 
ance of the whole place. A little way to the south of the quinta Rosas 
had his camp, but I had no curiosity to see it, nor can I tell you anything 
about the army of this great man, 

On the opposite side of the city the country is quite a moor, and 
numerous herds are pastured there. The roads here were in the most 
wretched condition, and I once saw a carriage of the kind lately described 
sticking so fast in the mire, that the mud had to be dug out from under 
the wheels before they were free,—a labour that took several hours to ac- 
complish. The country, however, is not bare, but thickly planted with 
willows. Here are to be found the so-called Saladeros, where the 
slaughter of horned animals is conducted in a curious style. ‘The way in 
which the natives cast the lasso, in which they seize the selected victims, 
cut off the legs, and cut the throat, has been so often described that I 
will not treat you with any particulars of these unpleasant proceedings, 
When the hide is removed the flesh is cut into long pieces, which are 
conveyed about for sale, either hung up in the large waggons, or else 
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merely laid on the back of a horse, with a person riding on the top of it, 
whieh makes the meat tender. This meat, dried, also the hides, form con- 
siderable articles of export from the town. 

The nature of the climate may be gathered from th, e name of the 
place, Buenos Ayres—which signifies “ salubrious air.” The skies are 
always clear, and the atmosphere is so transparent, that, in 1823, the 

anet Venus was visible to the eye at mid-day! The pamperos, how- 
ever, are far from rare, and in the year 1793 the lightning killed nine- 
teen persons during one storm. In another hurricane two individuals 
and their horses were drowned in a little rill—merely the outpouring 
from a conduit or pipe im one of the streets of the town. 

The vegetation, which is neither very rich here nor full of variety, has 
nothing of that tropical character which i is so remarkable at Rio Janeiro. 
The winters are mild; and though water occasionally freezes a little, snow 
is almost unknown. 

In conelusion, I must say a few words about the history of this country. 
It would be difficult on the face of the whole earth to find a place where 
ambition and intrigue, deceit and guilt, cowardice and cruelty, combined, 
have played so systematically their hellish game—have so trampled under 
foot the honour and happiness of individuals, the peace and well-being of 
the multitude, virtue, religion, and the rights of society. The oppression 
of the people under royalty, under the hierarchy, and “under an arrogant 
aristoeracy—republican mob law, and the tyranny of dictators —adl have 
succeeded each other, and play ed their parts in the historical drama of 
this country, which ought to be written out and put into the hands of all 
those who would seek to govern a nation, but not to improve it or make 
it happy. They would see that a Nemesis is now traversing the world. 
and sparing no one. 

In the year 1518, Juan Diez de Solis discovered the river which was 
afterwards called La Plata, on account of the precious metals found there, 
which induced Charles V. to think that he had found a new Pactolus. 
The expeditions sent from Spain, all the members of which were mas- 
sacred by the Indians with more or less of atrocity, and all that happened 
up to the end of the sixteenth century, tell a tale only of murder, plunder, 
and destruction. In Paraguay, which was erected into a bishopri ic by 
Paul IL. the spiritual and the temporal powers were in constant opposi- 
tion to each other, until the Jesuits took all authority into their own 
hands, and in the course of a few years, the whole country groaned under 
their iron yoke. Constantly in strife, however, with the provinces, the 
governors, the Indians, the creoles, and the colonists, they held a very 
uneasy and unstable dominion. Dissension also broke out with the Por- 
tuguese in Brazil, when the Pope busied himself with endeavouring to 
divide the New World between the two neighbours. The Jesuits were 
driven out in 1721, but, after the lapse of a few years, they returned, 
and again acquired considerable power, 

Monte Video was founded in 1726. In the year 1767, a decree was 
issued from Spain, ordering the Jesuits to leave South America and to 
return to Europe. In 1778, Buenos Ayres was erected into a vice- 
royalty, Meanwhile dissensions broke out between Spain and England; 
Spain was also at war with Portugal ; and the Indians gave the colonists 
no peace. On the breaking out “of the French revolution, when Spain 
and England were at war, the idea was conceived in the last-named country 
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of emancipating the Spanish American colonies, and rendering them in- 
dependent of the mother land. The English took possession of Buenos 
Ayres, but were afterwards driven out of it by the Frenchman Leniers, 
ma was named viceroy, but who, like the ancient heroes of Athens, was 
obliged at a later period to submit to banishment. The following year 
Monte Video was taken, and preparations were made for the conquest of 
Buenos Ayres, but the English were defeated. During the siege the in- 
habitants evinced all the courage of despair, and even the aged men, the 
women, and the children, fought for their native land. 

The colony, hitherto so weak, and so torn to pieces by internal dissen- 
sions, had now found out its own strength ; its eitizens had felt the fire 
of patriotism burning in their breasts: they had seen great men fit to be 
leaders, rising up among theinselves, and had tasted the joy of being able 
to help themselves—nay more, of being sufficient for themselves. Eng- 
land had concluded a peace with Spain, and had recognised the validity 
of her empire over all her colonies; but Napoleon’s agents now began to 
insinuate among the colonists that it was no longer necessary for them to 
remain dependent on that distant Spain whose power was so decayed, or 
to own allegiance to its selfish monarchs. Men’s minds were thus so 
prepared, that'they were ripe for revolution, when Castillo and Belgrano, 
in 1810, raised the standard of rebellion. A junta was appointed. The 
viceroy of Peru, who despatched troops against the insurgents, was put 
to death, and a deputation was sent to Spain to demand a national 
congress, the abolition of all monopolies, and, strangely enough, the 
recal of the Jesuits, principally that through their exertions education 
might be put on a better footing. 

In an attack made by the royal fleet on Buenos Ayres, the brave 
colonists had the worst of it; and even in the town there arose two 
parties, and a-new junta was named. How ever, notwithstanding those 
aud many other troubles, such as a war with Peru, hostilities with Monte 
Video, &c., the provinces of the Rio de la Plata were at length declared 
free on the 9th of July, 1816. 

Meanwhile internal affairs went on no better ; for, unfortunately, the 
parties of the Unitarians and the Federalists broke out. These two 
factions, which, from that day to this, have been as savage as wolves 
against each other, resorted to every means that human cruelty could 
devise, secretly and openly, to destroy each other. Some of the pro- 
vinces that joined the Unitarian party wished to create a large, strong, 
and single state ; while many of the most enlightened in the nation ad- 
hered to the Federal party, who were opposed to this. To give a fair 
and correct account of the strife between these two parties would be a 
difficult undertaking ; and it will be a hard task for the historian, as 
there is scarcely a place to be found on this globe where such falsehoods 
are told as people, both in their publie and their private capacity, tell 
here. Each party accuses the other of rapacity and every possible mis- 
deed, therefore it is impossible to get at the truth. The Federalists are 
now in the ascendant, and Rosas—ruling with iron hand and Guacho 
power—keeps the lasso of terror thrown round every neck, so that not a 
breath of complaint dare escape the suffering people. 

Rosas undeniably belongs to the most prominent class of men of the 
present day. In spite of all the abuse which has been lavished upon 
him—in spite of the appalling accounts which have been given of his 
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exploits, it must be admitted that he possesses great talents, a mind 
which sees further than the minds of most people, and a heart full of the 
love of his country. For, to raise America, to render it independent of 
Europe, he has the courage to cast down the gauntlet to every one, and 
no undertaking is too difficult for him to attempt which may conduce to 
this great end. The most conflicting accounts are given of this man’s 
life and deeds; and the whole of his history is involved in a degree of 
mystery that perhaps may never be cleared up. Originally the manager 
of an estate in the country, he became afterwards the owner of landed 
propert himself. Upon the immense estate of which he became pos- 
sessor he established his own laws, which he rigorously enforced, and he 
made of his people an army who conquered one Indian tribe after 
another, until, at the expiration of a few years, he found himself the pro- 

rietor of extensive lands, and of more than 400,000 heads of cattle, as 
well as the leader of those republican troops who were employed in the 
war of extermination against the Indians, whose blood bedewed the plains 
of the widely-extended Pampas. 

The life of a Guacho, with the continual slaughter of innumerable wild 
animals, and the life of a general, with the pursuit of men, combined, have 
doubtless tended to form the hard, bloodthirsty character of Rosas. He 
is very peculiar in his private life; he sometimes shuts himself up for a 
long time, and surrounds himself, as it were, with a thick veil, through 
which no prying eyes can penetrate. In his intercourse with foreign 
states he evinces a degree of diplomatic cleverness and address which 
would seem to surpass theirs, for during twenty years he has succeeded in 
foiling every attempt on the part of France and England to interfere in 
a decided manner in the affairs of his country; and even when most in- 
volved in difficulties, he has hitherto managed to prevent their advancing 
one step nearer. 

The leader of the Unitarians—Urquisa, the deadly foe of Rosas— 
during our stay at Buenos Ayres, lay but at the distance of a few miles 
from the town with his troops, and the general expectation was to see the 
enemy at any moment outside the walls. Some thought it was all over 
with Rosas ; and perhaps, before you can receive this letter, the drama may 
have been played to an end, and Rosas, like many other fallen great men, 
may be a fugitive in London, where he has not less than four millions of 
Spanish piastres safely invested, which have been amassed by means of 
the most sanguinary tyranny. 

More minute particulars respecting the various provinces, the situation 
of the inhabitants, and the natural production of the Argentine Republic, 
I shall communicate to you in some future narrative of my voyage; at 
present I only relate what I myself saw, and what came under my own 
observation. 

We parted company here with our corvette Lagerbielke. Such a 
parting nearer home would not have been much felt, but here it made us 
quite sad. We were losing the society of our friends and countrymen, 
while they were returning to that home from which we were going still 
farther. Under the circumstances, our farewell! to them could not but be 
tinged with sorrow. 

On the 17th of January we left Monte Video, where, after our return 
from Buenos Ayres, we had remained two days. We saw nothing of 
Patagonia, except Watchman’s Cape, where our captain ran in to obtain 
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soundings through the straits of Magellan. The country appears to 
consist merely of naked plains, with a rocky shore. Within the cove is 
an island—Penguins’ Island—where a number of ships were lying at 
anchor, taking in guano, and numerous yellow-necked penguins flocked 
around the frigate. On Tuesday, the 27th of January, we found our- 
selves close to the entrance of the Magellan Straits, but, on account of 
the prevailing wind, had much trouble in doubling Cape Virgin, the most 
south-easterly point of Patagonia. 

The difficulty of navigating the straits of Magellan is well known, 
especially when sailing from the east to the west. The cause of this 
difficulty may be ascribed partly to the prevalence of westerly winds, 
which prevent a speedy passage to the Pacific Ocean, partly to the 
narrowness of the channel, which is unfavourable to tacking, and is, 
moreover, beset with strong currents, and partly to the want of good 
places to anchor. Add to all this the severity of the climate, even in 
what are called the summer months, and it will be evident that a voyage 
through the straits cannot be reckoned among agreeable undertakings. 
Latterly some tolerably accurate charts have been made of the straits, so 
that hereafter they will probably be more frequently visited; for, by 
passing through these straits, much time is saved, and Cape Horn’s wild 
tempests and raging seas are avoided, as well as the extreme dampness 
and cold. The straits are now crossed by steamers and smaller craft ; 
but if l am not much mistaken, not a single English frigate had ever 
made that dangerous passage until the Eugenie accomplished it. Our 
quick and excellent passage ought, therefore, in the history of navigation, 
to reflect great credit both on the Eugenie and the Swedish navy. 

On the southern coast of Patagonia we fell in with an English man-of- 
war, Virago, which was there upon a singular expedition. It had left 
England to join the squadron at Valparaiso, and had met with the fol- 
lowing adventure in the straits of Magellan: 

The Chilian government had planted a sort of penal colony at Sandy 
Point, where a tolerably large number of people were assembled under 
the superintendence of a governor. Two officers of artillery were sent 
there to assist him, but, instead of doing so, they headed a rebellion, 
which resulted in the murder of the governor, the emancipation of the 
convicts, and all manner of evil deeds. The Virago arrived at Sandy 
Point ignorant of what had happened. One of the above-named lieu- 
tenants went on board, and represented himself as the governor’s aide- 
de-camp, who had been deputed to do the honours of the place, the 
governor being dangerously ill. The captain and his officers went cheer- 
fully on shore, and while they were entertained with the utmost hospi- 
tality by the lieutenant, the house was surrounded by a number of armed 
men, ready on the first signal to rush in and murder the strangers. It 
was put to the vote whether this should be done or not; happily there 
was a majority of three votes against it, on account of its being impossible 
to seize the English ship, or to defend themselves against its cannon, even 
though the murdered officers would be no longer there to command. They 
were thus spared, and the ship departed without a suspicion being enter- 
tained of the danger just escaped. 

No news of the insurrection had reached Valparaiso when the Virago 
arrived there; but when intelligence was received, shortly after, of what 
had taken place, and further, that the convicts had gone on a piratical 
Dec.—vou. CVI. NO. CCCCXXXII. 2H 
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expedition to the colony of Port Famine, had attacked it, plundered, and 
burnt it, a message was sent to the English admiral with an entreaty for 
assistance, and as some English subjects had been murdered in cold blood, 
the Virago was despatched back in great haste to trace out the in- 
cendiaries and assassins. 

The coast of Patagonia, at the beginning of the straits, seemed to 
consist of several low, bare hills, amidst which, here and there, a rocky 

ak shot up. At times were seen, on the plains, a few guanacos, the 
wild original of the lama, which in South America is made use of as a 
beast of burden. Near Sandy Point the coast begins to be hilly, and 
covered with green woods. These woods, which consist of beech-trees, 
have probably none like them anyw here. The tropical wildernesses, with 
their trees and bushes interwoven with a network of lianas, are not more 
difficult to penetrate. The trunks of the trees stand here so close that 
an opening is seldom to be found through which one can thrust oneself; 
besides, the spaces between the larger trunks are filled up partly by y oung 
trees, with gigantic twigs, partly by a mass of other shrubs, among which 
are found large barberry-bushes, partly by the fallen and, in consequence 
of the dampness of the climate and heavy rains, rotting stems, which lie 
heaped one over the other. It requires the utmost exertion to penetrate 
these thickets, and whenever a little open space occurs, the ground is so 
slimy and slippery that one can hardly proceed a step without falling. 
Between the woods lie bogs or moors, covered with a kind of prickly 
bulrushes, and a red marshy soil, into which one sinks knee-deep. These 
impediments rendered it impossible for me to reach the hilly regions 
within the space of two days, the time allotted for our stay on shore. We 
strolled, however, a good deal about, slept at night under a tarpaulin, and 
carried a tolerable collection of plants on board, some the representatives 
of the Flora of the north of Europe, some indigenous to America. Aiter 
stopping three days here, during which time the wind was favourable—a 
circumstance I mention to point out the sacrifice our captain made for the 
sake of our scientific researches, for with this favourable wind we might 
perhaps have passed the straits of Magellan in a day or two—-we took our 
departure. But the wind had veered round to the w est, and the voyage 
was, consequently, long and tedious. At length, on the 7th of February, 
we doubled Cape Froward ; the wind, however, was still right against us, 
and our progress was still very slow; but we amused ourselves as well 
as we could with the sight of spouting whales and flocks of large birds, 
until, on the 10th of F » ete the name-day of our young princess and 
of our own ship, a breeze from the eastward sprang up that towards night 
wafted us mto the Pacific Ocean. 

The passage through the straits of Magellan is, however, on the 
whole, agreeable for a mere passenger and spectator, although the tem- 
perature is very low, and even at midsummer one is half frozen. From 
Cape Froward to the entrance of the Pacific one sails through a narrow 
channel, surrounded by hills of the most picturesque forms, the lower 
parts of which, near the coast, are richly wooded, while their summits are 
covered with glittering snow. Dashing cataracts are to be seen by the 
side of glaciers, which stretch their lght-blue and, in the sunshine, 
sparkling masses, almost down to the sea. The mighty masses of snow 
doubtless assume a still more imposing aspect on the margin of the sound 
and the channels beneath Cape Horn; but even what we saw filled us 
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with that astonishment and delight which the wildest and grandest scenes 
of nature can never fail to inspire. 

But for the showy plants, the birds winging their way around, and the 
whales, which gave animation to the scene, all would have been a dead, 
dreary solitude. We did not behold a single human creature either on the 
Patagonian side or that of Terra del Fuego, and I can therefore say nothing 
from my own observation of the people whom Darwin calls “ the most 
miserable kind of human race on the most miserable land.” As different 
as are the leafy woods of Patagonia from the wild, barren Terra del Fuego, 
are the Patagonians from their neighbours i in the land of fire. The former 
reside in tents, and wrap themselves up in guanaco skins. They live by the 
chase, and are possessed of many horses, and even maintain some sort of 
social order. The latter, on the contrary, whos assuredly stand at the lowest 
point of human cultivation, and do not appear to have a spark of religious 
or moral feeling, live in wigwams, some deserted specimens of which we 
saw on a pretty little pointed promontory where there are some trees and 
a rushing river. These wigwams were bound together by a sort of rushes, 
or straps from the inner bark of trees, and in form they resembled round 
dog kennels ; in such huts lie the inhabitants, either quite naked, or enve- 
loped in a skin, feeding on seals, raw fish, and mussels—a whole bank of 
which we saw lying piled up before one of the huts. It is a well-known 
fact that the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego are divided into various 
tribes, in many respects dissimilar to each other, but they are all equally 
thievish, quarrelsome, and suspicious. They are cannibals—eating por- 
tions of the bodies of their enemies : and when their women become old, 
they eat them also, “‘ since they are not able, like dogs, to hunt for rats.” 
The Patagonians have generally mild, good-natured faces, and look with 
good-will on strangers. The people of Terra del Fuego, on the contrary, 
are savage, and full of malice. 

When one reflects on the condition of the natural history of the Ma- 
gellan Straits, their hills laden at the top with masses of snow, while their 
sides are embellished with groves of verdant trees, whose leaves never 
fall, and among whose foliage dwell parrots and other birds of the same 
species, while whales tumble about in the sea—that wild birds are found 
here, resembling those which inhabit the islands of the northern hemi- 
sphere’s most northerly tracts—that the limits of the snow are not less 
here than in our highest mountain districts, whilst the natives go, never- 
theless, almost naked, and have no solid dwellings—it will be admitted 
that this region may have an interest for the natural philosopher which 
few other countries possess. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd we reached the harbour of Valparaiso. 
The albatrosses, with their majestic flight, Cape doves, and sea-swallows 
fluttered about the ship, while dolphins played around its bows. The 
Virago arrived two days after us. They had been so fortunate as to get 
hold of the pirate ship, and they brought home as prisoners the whole of 
the conspirators, pirates, bandits, &c., who are now undergoing the 
punishment to which they were condemned. 

We shall remain fourteen days here ; and | shall most likely not write 
to you again until we arrive at San Francisco. How much pleased [ 
should be “if, along with my letter, I could send you some lumps of gold. 
Farewell for the present. 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


Il. 


LavGntTer: ITs Riguts AnD Wroncs, Uses anp ABusEs, REALITIES 
AND CoOUNTERFEITS, FRIENDS AND FOEs. 


Pleasant are laughter and the dance ; and the babble of the tongue may be 
health and purity, like that of the brook. We must let our heart sometimes be a 
child—let it entertain itself with wanderings, gambol, and song : 


The young they laugh. Laughs not the sky ? 
The winds, they laugh as they pass by; 
The sun, he laughs; and nature’s face 
Beams with a joyous laughing grace. 
Memorials of Theophilus Trinal. 

At one of Boswell’s earliest evenings with Johnson at the Turk’s 
Head, a certain writer of ‘‘ deserved eminence” being mentioned, the 
Doctor said : ‘* Why, sir, he is a man of good parts, but being originally 
poor, he has got alove of mean company and low jocularity; a very bad 
thing, sir. To laugh is good, as to talk is good. But you ought no 
more to think it enough if you laugh, than you are to think it enough if 
you talk. You may laugh in as many ways as you talk; and surely 
every way of talking that is practised cannot be esteemed.”’* 

The varieties of laughter are indeed highly numerous; and some of 
them, as already intimated, the reverse of admirable or attractive. John- 
son’s own laugh was a phenomenon in its way. ‘I have known him at 
times,” says Boswell,t ‘‘exceedingly diverted at what seemed to others a 
very small sport ;” and Bozzy particularly dilates upon the Doctor's 
“laughing immoderately, without any reason that we could perceive,” at 
one of their friends having just made his will, employing Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Robert) Chambers to draw it up. ‘ Mr. Chambers did not by any 
means relish this jocularity upon this matter, of which pars magna fuit, 
and seemed impatient till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his 
merriment, but continued it all the way till he got within the Temple- 
gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to be 
almost in a convulsion; and, in order to support himself, laid hold of one 
of the posts at the side of the foot-pavement, and sent forth peals so loud, 
that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to resound from Temple- 
bar to Fleet-ditch.” Burly old Samuel was then in his sixty-fourth year. 
Two years later there is a similar entry in Boswell’s journal : ‘I passed 
many hours with him on the 17th [May, 1775], of which I find all my 
memorial is, ‘much laughing.’ It should seem he had that day been in 
a humour for jocularity and merriment, and upon such occasions I never 
knew a man laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high relish 
of a state so different from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordi- 











* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Sub anno 1763. 
t Ibid. sub anno 1773. 
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nary exertions of that distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled 
philosophers so much to explain. Johnson’s laugh was as remarkable as 
any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good-humoured growl. 
Tom Davies described it drolly enough: ‘He laughs like a rhino- 
ceros..”* That picture of Johnson laughing his way home, and startling 
London night from its propriety, as he vented peal after peal while he 
held on by a post—all at the notion of Bennett Langton having just 
made his will—may remind us, in the irresistible abandon of its indul- 
gence, of the similar ‘“immoderate fits” of a very different man, in tem- 

rament and opinions, the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ primate’’ in the 
English “ hierarchy” t of wits. Thomas Moore records in his diary a 
visit with Sydney to Deville’s, the phrenologist—and speaks there of the 
jovial canon’s “inextinguishable and contagious laughter, which I joined 
in even to tears.”} But here is a pretty pendant to Johnson holding by 
the post: ‘Left Lord John’s with Sydney and Luttrell ; and when we 
got to Cockspur-street (having laughed all the way) we were all three 
seized with such convulsions of cachinnation at something (I forget what) 
which Sydney said, that we were obliged to separate, and reel each his 
own way with the fit.”§ 

That boisterous species known as the horse-laugh is an awful infliction 
at times. Hear Christopher North (himself an uproarious man of mirth, 
when the fit took him) on this subject: ‘‘Oh! the atrocious wickedness 
of a great, big, hearty, huge, hulking horse-laugh, in an assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered gracefully together to enjoy the courtesies, 
the amenities, the urbanities, and the humanities of cultivated Christian 
life! The pagan who perpetrates it should be burnt alive—not at a slow 
fire—though that would be but justice—but at a quick one, that all rem- 


— eee ee . 





— 


* So again when Johnson visited with his faithful bear-leader the little island 
called Jsa, in the Loch of Dunvegan, and Macleod offered to give it to Johnson on 
condition of his residing on it one month in the year, the Doctor, who was highly 
tickled with the notion, launched out into a set of mock-heroic schemes—how he 
would build a house there, how he would fortify it, how he would have cannon, 
how he would plant, how he would sally out and take the Isle of Muck; “and 
then,” quoth Bozzy, “he laughed with uncommon glee, and could hardly leave off. 
I have seen him do so at a small matter that struck him, and was a sport to none 
else. Mr. Langton told me, that one night he did so while the company were all 
grave about him; only Garrick, in his significant, smart manner, darting his eyes 
around, exclaimed, ‘ Very jocose, to be sure!’ ”—Boswe.u’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides. 

T ...-. Yes, Jocus, gay god, whom the Gentiles supplied, 

And whose worship not ev’n among Christians declines, 
In our senate thou’st languished since Sheridan died ; 

But Sydney still keeps thee alive in our shrines. 


Rare Sydney! thrice honour’d the stall where he sits, 
And be his every honour he deigneth to climb at! 
Had England a hierarchy formed all of wits, 
Who but Sydney would England proclaim as its primate? 
And long may he flourish, frank, merry, and brave— 
A Horace to hear, and a Pascal to read ; 
While he /aughs, all is safe, but, when Sydney grows grave, 


We shall then think the Church is in danger indeed. 
fooke’s Satirical and Humorous Poems. 


t Memoirs, Journal, &c., of Thomas Moore. Y. 70. 
§ Ibid. vol. vi. 
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nants of him and his enormity may be speedily extinguished. Lord 
Chesterfield has been loudly laughed at with leathern lungs for his ana- 
thema against laughter. But though often wrong, there his lordship 
was right, and for that one single rule of manners, he deserves a monu- 
ment, as having been one of the benefactors of his species.” Old North’s 
code is—Let smiles mantle—and that sweet, soft, low sound be heard, the 
susurrus: let there be a many-voiced quiet music, like that of the sum- 
mer moonlight sea, when the stars are in its breast. But laughter—loud 
peals of laughter—these he likens to breakers—blind breakers on a blind 
coast, where no verdure grows, except that of tangle, and whatever is 
made into that vulgarest of all commodities, kelp.* 

Ludwig Tieck, in one of his graceful novellen, remarks on the great 
amount of character there often is in a laugh. You know no man, he 
affirms, till you have heard him laugh—till you know when and how he 
will laugh. There are occasions, he adds, and there are humours, when 
a man with whom we have been long familiar, shal] quite startle and 
repel us, by breaking out into a laugh which comes manifestly right from 
his heart, and which yet we had never heard before.t Hartley Coleridge, 
again, is graphic upon certain quasi snobs, who, not habitually risible, do 
yet, when once the vs inertia is overcome, break out into excesses which 
make us count them happy who were born where nerves are unknown. 
When a man of this sort gives play to his lungs—the winding-up of a 
crazy church-clock, the hysterics of a “ mastiff-bitch,” the lamentations 
of a patient in hydrophobia, the Sadie psalmody of a coughing con- 
grecation—what are they, demands the Old Bachelor, to 


The long dry see-saw of his horrible bray ? 


Not that Hartley agrees with certain pious Fathers, who attributed all 
extempore laughter to the agency of evil spirits; nor does he give credit 
to those fanciful old Zoologists, who speak of the “laughing hyena.” He 
even owns himself sceptical as to the marvellous properties ascr ribed to the 
Sardinian herb, though the story, and the metaphor borrowed from it, are 
as old as the Odyssey. “I do not, therefore,” he continues, “ascribe 
this monstrous cachinnation, of which we treat, either to demoniacal pos- 
session, or to force of simples—nor do I call it bestial; only it is vastly 
disagreeable. It is nothing like that good honest confiding guffaw, which 
warms the heart if it grate upon the ear; and if it be not. very genteel, is 
as good, or better. It is not morally offensive, like the sneer of an 
apathe tic coxcomb, or the hard, coarse, overbearing burst of a bully. It 
is something less idiotic than a snigger, hessthor than a titter, manlier 
than a simper, and far honester than a glaivering smile, which last Field- 
ing, no bad judge of such matters, pronounces to be an infallible sign of 
a rogue. But it is a mere mechanical convulsion of Jeathern lungs, un- 
informed by imagination or feeling. It has a base-metal clink with it, 
which sadly belies the exterior plating of gentility.” t 
The only receivable apology, indeed, for rude and blustering laughter 
is, its cord iality. if it have not that | pren , if its “ wood-notes wild” are 


* “Winter Rhapsody. Fytte Second.” ( Blackwood, 1830. ) 

¢ “Superfluities of Life” (abridged for “ Maga” in 1845). 

} “Shakspeare a Tory and a Gentleman.” (Reprinted in the “ Essays and 
Marginalia.” ) 
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of the wood woody, not chest-notes, but a vile falsetto (or, if you please, 
thorough base), with which the heart has no connexion, or next to none, 
and the diaphragm only an artificial and factitious understanding, *—there 
is no excuse for the colossal sham. Even a grin, even a smile, when it is 
an affected or a “put on” thing, is a scandal to the sincere. We speak not 
of the constrained smile of a sad heart, that, from amiable motives, would 
deny, would outwardly belie itself—of the mood of mind intimated in the 


lament of Tibullus: 


Hei mihi! difficile est imitari gaudia falsa : 
Difficile est tristi fingere mente jocum ; 


or in “The Mask” of Mrs. Browning : 


I have a smiling face, she said, 
I have a jest for all I meet, 
‘T have a garland for my head, 
And all its flowers are sweet, — 
And so you call me gay, she said. 
Grief taught to me this smile, she said, 
And Wrong did teach this jesting bold ; 
These flowers were plucked from garden-bed 
While a death-chime was tolled— 
And what now will you say ?—she said. 


Behind no prison-grate, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Are captives so uncom/forted, 
As souls behind a smile. 
God’s pity let us pray, she said. 











* Men there are, both of the bad and the good, of the simple and the double- 
minded, who seem to be organically incapable of laughter—and in whose case an 
exception, when it occurs, only goes to confirm the rule. nto 

To take from fiction—but then the fictions of a close observer of real life—a 
type of each class: 

A malevolent specimen exists in the person of Scott’s sanctimonious smuggler, 
that canting old reprobate Thomas Trumbull, alias Tom ‘Turnpenny, of whom we 
are told, on the occasion of his hazarding a jest with young Alan Fairford,— 
“here he emitted a chuckling grunt, which lasted for two vibrations of the pen- 
dulum exactly, and was the only approach towards laughter in which old Turn- 
penny, as he was nicknamed, was ever known to indulge.”—Redgawntlet. II. 
ch. vii. 

On the other hand, a type of the benevolent order may be found in the person of 
Dominie Sampson, that guileless concrete of abstract good-creatureship: “It is 
true, he never laughed, or joined in the laugh which his own simplicity afforded— 
nay, it is said, he never laughed but once in his life ; and on that memorable occa- 
sion his landlady miscarried, partly through surprise at the event itself, and partly 
from terror at the hideous grimaces which attended this unusual cachinnation.”— 
Guy Mannering. 1. ch. iii. 

We, however, have not forgotten—whether Sir Walter himself did so or not— 
that at least on one other occasion Dominie Sampson laughed, in his most “ me- 
morable” fashion, and again excited some consternation in the female sex, though 
not to the disastrous extent of his previous explosion: we allude to the morning 
after “little Harry Bertram,” in the stalwart person of Vanbeest Brown, is made 
known to his old tutor, and when the exultant Dominie is gleefully broaching the 
subject to the unconscious Lucy, to his own obligato accompaniment of “ha, ha, 
ho!” “ho, ho, ha!”—“ with a laugh that sounded like neighing.” Had Lucy un- 
derstood the rationale of that neighing, or horse-laugh, she might have found 
music even there, and something that a sister’s love could turn to favour and to 


prettiness. 
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What we refer to, on the contrary, is the smile or grin which is not 
only itself hollow in form, but belongs to a shallow nature, and is every 
way a made-up pretence. The contortions into which Madlvolio writhed 
and twisted the lineaments of Ais human countenance divine, almost pro- 
voked his shrewish “ fellow domestic” into pelting him with the nearest 
missiles ; the littke woman had hard work to keep her hands off: “ He 
does smile his face into more lines than are in the new map, with the 
augmentation of the Indies: you have not seen such a thing as ’tis,” 
protests Maria; “I can hardly forbear hurling things at him.’”’* The 
sort of smile so readily payable on demand on any French face, is referred 
by some to the same category, justly or unjustly, as the case may be. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague characterises the French grin, with which 
her séjour in Paris so familiarised and ennuyéd her, as “ designed to ex- 
press complacence and social pleasure, but really showing nothing more 
than a certain contortion of muscles that must make a stranger laugh 
really, as they [oes chers Frangais } laugh artificially. The French grin,” 
adds her ladyship, “is equally remote from the cheerful serenity of a 
smile, and the cordial mirth of an honest English horse-laugh.” Shall 
we, ultra-John Bullishly, suppose Catullus to have meant more than one 
kind of French “ puppy,” when he speaks of 


Ridentem catuli ore Gallicani ? 


But non, mille fois non. Aud as a per contra, or quid pro quo, to tell 
inst Miladi Mary’s malice, let us quote from an essay which Gold- 
smith, in “The Bee,” supposes a Frenchman to contribute to that perio- 
dical : “ When I see an Englishman laugh, I fancy I rather see him 
hunting after joy than having caught it; and this is more particularly 
remarkable in their women, whose tempers are inclined to melancholy. 
A laugh leaves no more traces on their countenance than a flash of 
lightning on the face of the heavens. The most laughing air is instantly 
succeeded by the most gloomy.” Goldsmith was here, in truth, only 
expressing his own opinion, and often expressed regret, that nothing is so 
uncommon among the English as that easy affability, that instant method 
of acquaintance, or that cheerfulness of disposition, which, says he, make 
in France the charm of every society. 
A genuine, full-bodied English laugh of first class dimensions, would 
overpower in depth, volume, timbre, stamina, richness and rarity of 





* The Twelfth Night. Act III. Scene 2. 
Maria's mistress gets a taste of the quality of Malvolo’s smile, a scene or two 
later : 
“ Mar. He’s coming, Madam; 
But in strange manner. He is sure possess’d. 
Ok. Why, what’s the matter ? does he rave ? 
Mar. No, Madam, 
He does nothing but smile .. . 





Enter MALVOLIO. 
Oli. How now, Malvolio ? 
Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho. [Smiles fantastically. 
Ok. Smilest thou ? 
I sent for thee upon a sad occasion,” &c. 
Act Ill, Sc. 4. 
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sound, far more than a dual number—a good indefinitely plural number 
—of French outbursts. But the English are not quite so capable, at a 
moment’s notice, of “dying with laughter.” That is a feat which our 
neighbours, Jes dames especially, perform over and over again, a merveille, 
from the days of Madame de Sevigné downwards. How she re-iterated 
the feat, dying with laughter at this, that, and the other person or 
thing, in season or out of season, for most exquisite reasons or inferior 
ones, her Letters proclaim with edifying frequency. Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has pointed out how apt she and her household are to “die with laughter” 
if seeing a grimace; if told a bon mot; if witnessing a rustic dance; if 
listening to Monsieur de Pomenars, who has always “some criminal affair 
on his hands;’’ if getting drenched with rain; if having a sore finger 
pinched instead of relieved. ‘‘ Here lounges the young Marquis on the 
sofa with his book; there sits the old Abbé in his arm-chair, fed with 
something nice; the ladies chat, and embroider, and banter Mademoiselle 
du Plessis; in comes Monsieur de Pomenars, with the news of some 
forgery that is charged against him, or livelier offence, but always so 
rilous to his neck that he and they ‘die with laughter.’ Enter, with 
his friend Madame de la Fayette, the celebrated Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld, gouty, but still graceful, and he and the lady ‘die with 
laughter ;’ enter the learned Corbinelli, and he dies; enter Madame de 
Coulanges, the sprightly mixture of airiness and witty malice, and she 
dies of course; and the happy mortality is completed by her husband,”’ 
One of Madame’s letters to her daughter begins: “ You must know that 
as I was sitting all alone in my chamber yesterday, intent upon a book, 
I saw the door opened by a tall lady-like woman, who was ready to choke 
herself with laughing. Behind her came a man, who laughed louder 
still, and the man was followed-by a very well-shaped woman, who 
laughed also. As for me, I began to laugh before I knew who they 
were, or what had set them a-laughing,” &c. Madame was not the 
woman to put the question Quid rides? or to construe into a command 
the Pisum teneatis amici. She might almost have shared in a laughing 
duet with Prince Hal, of whose weakness this way Falstaff ee 
“‘T will devise matter enough out of this Shallow, to keep Prince Henry 
in continual laughter . . . . and he shall laugh without intervallums. 
O, it is much, that a lie, with a slight oath, and a jest with a sad brow, 
will do with a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders! O, you 
shall see him laugh, till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up.” Plump 
Jack might have caused a panic among the French précieuses ; Madame 
and her coterie might have found some morsels hard to digest in the wit 
and humours of that “tun of man:” but, with his gift of “ tickling your 
catastrophe,” it would cost the fat knight little to tickle them into that 
very common catastrophe of—dying with laughter. 


We have wandered away (but make no excuse for the digression ; this 
discursus being nothing if not discursive) from the subject of adversaries 
and opposition to laughter. A word or two more with, or upon, or 
against them, ere we part. Hear what the bullfinch said, or sang, in 
rallying accent, to the F rench poet, tout jeune encore, as he sat in the 
sombre shade of pendent boughs : 
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I] faut marcher a terre quelquefois. 
La nature est un peu moqueuse autour des hommes ; 
O poéte, tes chants, ou ce qu’ainsi tu nommes, 
Lui ressembleraient mieux si tu les dégonflais. 
Les bois ont des soupirs, mais ils ont des sifflets. 
L’azur luit, quand parfois la gaité le déchire ; 
L’Olympe reste grand en éclatant de rire . . 
Et la nature, au fond des _siécles et des nuits, 
Accouplant Rabelais 4 Dante plein d’ennuis, 
Et ’Ugolin smistre au Grandgousier difforme, 
Prés de immense deuil montre le rire énorme. 


That bullfinch may speak, or sing, with a decidedly French accent ; but 
there is some reason in his rhymes. The race of Sombrius is not 
extinct : that Sombrius whom the Spectator depicts—who thinks himself 
obliged in duty to be sad and disconsolate. ‘“ He looks on a sudden fit 
of laughter as a breach of his baptismal vow. An innocent jest startles 
him like blasphemy.” To him mirth is wanton, and wit profane : he is 
scandalised at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being playful. 
“If we may believe our logicians,” says Addison, in the same paper, 
“ man is distinguished from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. 
He has a heart capable of mirth, and naturally disposed to it.” And the 
Spectator argues, accordingly, that the business of virtue is, not to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind but to regulate them : it may moderate 
and restrain, but was not designed to banish gladness from the heart of 
man. And in a subsequent essay he comes to this true Addisonian con- 
clusion, in substance and in style: ‘ A man would neither choose to be a 
hermit nor a buffoon: human nature is not so miserable as that we 
should be always melancholy ; nor so happy, as that we should be always 
merry. In a word, a man should not live as if there was no God in the 
world; nor, at the same time, as if there were no men in it.” To the 
gravest of the grave it is not forbidden by nature or religion to say, 


J’aime le rire, 
Non le rire ironique aux sarcasmes moqueurs, 
Mais le doux rire honnéte ouvrant bouches et cceurs, 
Qui montre en méme temps des Ames et des perles. 


Hence, in one of his criticisms on a comic work of dubious merit, 
Hartley Coleridge affirms, that a composition which excites laughter 
mixed with kindliness can never be worthless, for kindness is always 
worth something, and “laughter is always good when it does not pro- 
ceed from scorn.” It was a saying of the mother of Goethe, that he who 
laughs can commit no deadly sin. Czsar mistrusts Cassius, because that 
lean conspirator 

loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he laughs. 


In the course of a modern rhymester’s ‘ Reasons for Risibility” we read; 


ve seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 

A knave at top of fortune’s wheel, 

And a good man cast away. 
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Wine have I seen your grave ones quaff 
Might set our fleet afloat, 

But I never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat. 


Le méchant, says De Maistre, n’est jamais comigue. And it has been 
observed that the converse is equally true : /e comique, le vrai comique, 
nest jamais méchant. As instances of the assertion that some of those 
who have been richest in wit and humour, have been among the simplest 
and kindest-hearted of men, Archdeacon Hare mentions the names of 
Fuller, Bishop Earle, La Fontaine, Matthes Claudius, Charles Lamb. A 
laugh, he justly contends, to be joyous, must flow from a joyous heart ; 
and without kindness there can be no true joy. And what a dull, 
plodding, tramping, clanking, as he says, aa the ordinary inter- 
course of society be, without wit to enliven and brighten it! ‘ When 
two men meet, they seem to be kept at bay through the estrangin 
effects of absence, until some sportive sally opens their hearts to a 
other. Nor does anything spread cheerfulness so rapidly over a whole 
party, or an assembly of people, however large. Reason expands the 
soul of the philosopher; Imagination glorifies the poet, and breathes a 
breath of spring through the young and genial: but, if we take into 
account the numberless glances and gleams whereby Wit lightens our 
everyday life, ] hardly know what power ministers so bountifully to the 
innocent pleasures of mankind.” 

Hume once examined a French manuscript, containing accounts of 
some private disbursemehts of our King Edward II. There was one 
article, among others, of a crown paid to somebody for making the king 
laugh. Cheap at the money, too. Many a man, far below royal rank, 
would give, has given, as much and more, merely to hear the laugh of 
another. Some of us would not grudge the sum—change in the value of 
money fully allowed for—to hear Mrs. Jordan’s laugh, for instance, which 
this generation has only heard of; by the second-hand hearing of the 
ear. There is a piéce d’occasion we must quote from Clement Marot, as 
Enghshed by Leigh Hunt—on the Laugh of Madame d’Albret— 

Yes, that fair neck, too beautiful by half, 
Those eyes, that voice, that bloom, all do her honour : 
Yet after all, that little giddy laugh 
Is what, in my mind, sits the best upon her. 
That laugh! *twould make the very streets and ways 
Through which she passes, burst into a pleasure ! 
Did melancholy come to mar my days, 
And kill me in the lap of too much leisure, 
No spell were wanting, from the dead to raise me, 
But only that sweet laugh, wherewith she slays me. 


Marvels are told of the health-giving and health-restoring powers of a 
hearty laugh. Rabelais justifies himself in his dedication to Cardinal 
Chatillon, for his farcical phrases,by representing the ease which many 
sick and disconsolate persons had received by them ; and prefaces his first 
book with a copy of verses ending, Le rire est le propre de CThomme. 
Though Lycurgus himself, Plutarch tells us, was immoderately severe in 
his manner, he consecrated a little statue to the god of laughter in each of 
the public halls erected by him; for “he considered facetiousness as a 
seasoning of his Spartans’ hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it 
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to take place on all proper occasions, in their common entertainments and 
parties of pleasure.” We all know its real or reputed efficacy in the cure 
of the Spleen : 
To cure the mind’s wrong bias, Spleen, 

Some recommend the bowling-green ; 

Some hilly walks ; all, exercise ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies ; 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 

Extreme good doctors for the Spleen ; 

And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harlequin’d away the fit. 


Though, by the way, Shakspeare seems to attribute just the opposite © 


effect to excessive laughter, where he makes Maria exclaim, in summon- 
ing Sir Toby and his compotators all to come and see Malvolio play the 
fool: “If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourself into stitches, 
follow me.” But the discrepancy is noway radical; Shakspeare and 
Matthew Green are at one, construe their words as you may. Here is 
corroborative testimony to the main plea, from Beaumont and Fletcher: 


Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food ; 
Let each man keep his heart at ease ; 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases, must not weep ; 
But whoever laughs and sings, 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 
Or lingeringly his lungs consumes ; 
Or meets with achés in his bone, 
Or catarrhs, or griping stone : 
But contented lives for aye ; 
The more he laughs, the more he may.* 


And being among the old dramatists, we must not forget, among testi- 
monies to the sanitary commission of Laughter shaking both his sides, 
what John Webster tells, in the “ Duchess of Malfi,”—how 


A great physician when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of ah which wild object 
(Being full of change and sport) forced him to laugh, 
And so th’ imposthume broke. 


* “The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 
In another of their plays, “The Nice Valour,” occurs the Laughing Song—of 
which the following is a fragmentary specimen : 


“Laugh! Laugh! Laugh! Laugh! 
Wide! Loud! And vary! 

A smile is for a simpering novice, 
One that ne’er tasted caviare, 

Nor knows the smack of dear anchovies, 
IIa, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! 


Ha, ha! my spleen is almost worn 
_ To the last laughter. 

O keep a corner for a friend; 

A jest may come hereafter. 
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OUR BUTCHERS’ BILLS.* 

“Tr is a curious speculation in history,” observes Lord Grenville, in 
one of his letters to his brother, Lord ‘Temple, ‘to see how often the 
good people of England have played the game of war over and over 
again, and how incorrigible they are in it, To desire war without re- 
flection; to be unreasonably elated with success; to be still more un- 
reasonably depressed by difficulties; and to call out for peace with an 
impatience which makes suitable terms unattainable, are the established 
maxims and the regular progress of the popular mind in this country.” 
Whether any of these symptoms of weakness, which the statesman’s 
experience had thus enabled him to detect in the national pulse, were 
perceptible in the various phases of public feeling which exhibited them- 
selves during the late war, the event is sufficiently recent to evable any 
one to determine for himself. We shall probably remember to have 
recognised one or two ofthem! There is one indication, however, of a 
sound state of the public health on the whole, in this respect, which 
either did not exist in Lord Grenville’s day or had escaped his notice, to 
be found in the perfect appreciation, now, by the people of the cost of 
the pastime; and the desire they evince—a ‘symptom seldom observable 
in unhealthy constitutions, national or individual—to look the bill in 
the face. 

While laying no claim to the perilous honours of an Administrative 
Reformer, Mr. William Barwick Hodge, in a paper recently read by 
him to the Statistical Society of London, on the mortality arising from 
military warfare, has developed, for our edification, a few rather startling 
facts connected with this branch of the public expenditure, which ma 
probably assist us somewhat in our analysis of the national bill for the 
glory of our favourite game. 

The mortality arising from military operations Mr, Hodge classifies 
under three heads, viz., that arising from battles in the field; that of 
siege operations ; and that proceeding from sickness and disease. 

In the nineteen most important military battles, in each of which the 
British lion took a share—and the lion’s share too, generally, as became 
him—from the commencement of the century to the battle of Inkerman, 
an aggregate British force was, it appears, engaged, speaking in round 
numbers (for which it is to be hoped our statist will forgive us), of 
438,000 men, of whom nearly 50,000 were either killed or wounded, 
and nearly thirty per cent. of the latter died subsequently, of the effects 
of their wounds. The actual loss of life to this country, during twenty- 
three years of war, from its direct action, military and naval, is estimated 
at about 8000 lives annually; an appalling sacrifice to the demon of 
discord, undoubtedly, but scarcely so large and alarming, as regards the 
question of absorption of population, and of material for future self- 
defence, as might almost have been expected. The lowest ratio of 


* On the Mortality arising from Military Operations. By William Barwick 
Hodge, Esq., Fellow of the Statistical Society of London, and of the Institute of 
Actuaries. Journal Statist. Soc. Lond, Vol. XIX. Part UI. J. W. Parker, 
West Strand. 
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casualties—that is, killed and wounded—in a single engagement, is 
stated to have been twenty-two in the thousand, at Busaco ; the highest, 
at Albuera, when it mounted to three hundred and ninety-five. That 
Great Britain, when, as has been most generally the case, she has acted 
in co-operation with allies, has either worked the hardest or managed 
the worst, or both, is evidenced by the fact that the average British 
casualties of all these occasions collected together was one hundred and 
fourteen to the thousand, which was reduced to ninety-eight when the 

regate force of the allies was included in the estimate. At the 
battle of the Alma the ratio would seem to have been below the average, | 
as we find it quoted at seventy-four per thousand only. 

As regards the second class of mortality, viz., that arising from siege 
operations, we find some curious comparative statistics showing the dif- 
ference between the modes of attack adopted on such occasions by the 
French and English—a difference very sufficiently accounted for after- 
wards. The French, proceeding according to the strict rules of art, 
pushed their approaches so close to the body of the place invested, that 
when a breach was effected, the success of the assault was secured ; while 
the English breached the walls, and sent forward their troops to the 
attack from such a distance, as to expose them to the certainty of heavy 
loss as well as the risk of failure, the disadvantages of the assailants being 
such as to encourage the garrison to a vigorous resistance. This course 
was not only infinitely less secure than the other, but involved a much 
greater sacrifice of life: precisely the loss, it may be noted, which, in a 
nation possessing a limited population and constitutional means only of 
recruiting, it was of course most essential to avoid. We accordingly 
find that the average loss of life in fourteen successful sieges, which in- 
clude the most important from Louisbourg to Bergen-op-Zoom, where the 
English were the besiegers; and from Saragossa to Antwerp, where the 
French were thé assailants, was one hundred and fourteen to the thou- 
sand to the former, and seventy-three only to the latter. The siege of 
Sebastopol exhibited a ratio of casualties of one hundred and seventy- 
nine to the thousand. 

The great mortality, however, of military operations, strange to say, 
is found to arise, not from the sword of the enemy without, but from 
the stroke of a foe, far more easy it might seem, with care and reasonable 
precaution, to vanquish, in our own camp and among our own people. 
Sickness and disease seem ever to have been the most formidable adver- 
saries with which the British arms have had to cope. The paper before 
us gives a comparative statement of the proportions of sickness in the 
French and English armies at periods nearly contemporary, extending 
from 1801 to 1814. The proportion of sick per thousand in the French 
army was one hundred and thirty-four; that of the English, two hundred 
and thirty-nine—verging upon double the number. What is, however, 
still more remarkable, and, indeed, wholly unintelligible without the 
explanation which follows, is, that while the ratio of deaths of the whole 
male population of Great Britain, in the prime of life, is ten in the 
thousand, the average annual mortality of that portion of it employed in 
the army, at home and in time of peace, is fifteen to the thousand, not- 
withstanding the advantages the army may be supposed to enjoy, for 
the purposes of such a comparison, of being composed of picked men, 
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carefully subjected to physical discipline—the very foundation of health 
—well and regularly fed, carefully: housed, and under constant medical 
supervision, conditions which would, it might be inferred, ensure in its 
ranks a ratio of mortality much below the average of the rest of the 
community, instead of fifty per cent. above it. 

It seems, then, so far as evidence is afforded by statistics, that the 
mortality in the army of Great Britain, in all the three phases of exist- 
ence in which it may be classified, viz., battle in the field, siege opera- 
tions, and sickness, is found, on the average, to have been considerably 
larger than in those of other countries with which there are means of 
comparing it, notwithstanding the important advantages which the 
greater physical strength of our people, and the greater wealth and 
readiness to spend it of the nation, would seem likely to give us. The 
reason of an uniform result in three separate and distinct forms of cir- 
cumstances, will be safely sought in some one cause common to all, <A 
little practical military experience, which we find scattered through Mr. 
Hodge’s paper—for though not stepping out of his legitimate path as a 
statist to draw inferences, he has very considerately strown in the way 
abundant material for the inferences of others—will perhaps help us to 
“that great first cause, least understood,” of which we are in search, 

First, as regards field operations. ‘“‘ We English,” said Marshal Schom- 
berg, in 1689, “ have stomach enough for fighting ; it ts a pity we are 
not so fond of some other parts of a soldier’s business!” “We are an 
excellent army on parade, an excellent one to fight; but we are worse 
than an enemy ina country,” observes the Duke of Wellington, some 
hundred and fifty years after, “‘ and either defeat or success would dis- 
solve us.” 

The historian of the English sieges, Sir J. Jones, assigns as a reason 
for the heavy loss they occasioned, that the armies, being unprovided with 
a sufficient number of skilled engineers, were in most cases unable to 
push their approaches close enough to the place besieged; and the troops, 
therefore, “ in marching to the assault, were compelled to leave the protec- 
tion of the trenches at such a distance from the point to be attacked, 
that, before reaching it, they were broke, and thrown into confusion by 
the fire of the enemy and the obstacles to be overcome.” 

As regards the excessive mortality arising from sickness and disease, an 
equally simple solution is afforded us. Sir John Pringle, in the introdue- 
tion to his work on the diseases of the army, written some century since, 
says: “‘Among the chief causes of sickness and mortality in the army, 
the reader will little expect that I should rank what was intended for its 
health and preservation, the hospitals themselves ; and that on account of 
the bad air and other inconveniences attending them.” ‘ The horses 
starved,” said Admiral Berkeley, who commanded on the Lisbon station 
in 1809, “while ships loaded with hay and oats from England, enough 
to furnish all the cavalry, were rotting in the Tagus. The medical staff 
is as bad, as our army were dying away for want of medicines, while more 
than sufficient were in ships in the river.” In the same expedition 
much distress and consequent sickness arose, Sir James MacGrigor tells 
us, from want of proper cooking arrangements. ‘The Comte d’ Artois 
used to say, that in the campaigns in which he was engaged during the 
wars of the French Revolution, his most effective batteries were his dat- 
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teries de cuisine. If Sir J. Jones and Sir J. MacGrigor are to be relied on, 
English arrangements have proved effective in neither. 

The result of the information afforded by the statistical researches be- 
fore us, and confirmed by the professional experiences called in to support 
them, appears to point unequivocally to the fact. that the large average 
of mortality arising to English armies from military operations, in all 
their phases, as compared with those of other nations, is attributable solely 
to the want in them of training, system, and organisation. 

This want, in its turn, must be traceable to some cause or other even 
more remote. We sometimes hear it associated with the principle upon. 
which the English army is officered. However this may be, it seems 
clear that there is no want of supervision over our troops, so far as the 
number of people to do it is concerned. Though not so wealthy in this 
respect as the legions of Mhic Mac Methusaleh in Bon Gaultier’s ballad, 
whose vassals are enumerated as 

Gilhes seventy-three 

And sixty dumhe-wassels, 
the British army enjoys the services, we learn by the paper before us, of 
forty commissioned officers in every thousand non-commissioned officers 
and privates : a number sufficient, it would seem, if duly trained to their 
business, and doing it to ensure an adequate organisation. 

But “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’’ suggests another inquirer, who, 
not satisfied with victims so unimportant, has no hesitation, like the 
country gentleman in Sir John Vanburgh’s comedy, in giving his vote to 
hang the commander-in-chief and the secretary of state for the sins of the 
service. 

Another administrative reformer from the other side of the question 
has traced the evil to a deeper root, and has discovered it in the fettering 
influence upon the powers that be, however energetic and sagacious, of 
what are called free institutions and popular government; reminding us, 
in the words of Dryden, that in Rome, republic though it was, 

Consuls of moderate power in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came onze sole Dictator swayed. 

Whether all or any of these views as to the original first cause of the 
needless waste of human life exhibited in our military operations be erro- 
neous, or whether one and all of them are correct, or partially so, we 
commit very respectfully to the consideration of those who, having under- 
taken to see, “ne respublica detrimenti caperet,” must be best able to 
determine the question. Certain it is that a grave want of something, 
from whatever cause arising, must exist somewhere, in a system which 
compels “the good people of England” to pay for “the game,”’ in which 
good authority assures us they are so “ incorrigible,’ more of what they 
can least afford, than their neighbours, with infinitely less advantages, find 
themselves enabled to enjoy it for. If afew more of us could be induced 
to recognise, as Mr. Hodge has done in the present paper, the truth that 
the figures of the statist and the facts of the historian exist for the prac- 
tical purposes of life, we might, who knows, succeed in effecting a saving 
in other portions of the public expenditure of time, money, or men, not 
unimportant ; though scarcely, perhaps, so serious as that which the late 
Sir Charles Napier, who liked to call things by their right names, desig- 
nated truly, alas! Our BurcHer’s Bit. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN PAST CENTURIES.* 


WE shall devote a few of our pages to a very amusing book. Amusing 


for the curious facts which it records; and as a labour of love by a 
zealous literary antiquary. Its author, Mr. George Roberts, to whose 
name we believe that we ought to add the initials of some of our learned 
societies—though he has abstained from using them—was for man 
years at the head of an excellent Grammar School at Lyme Regis. He 
was mayor of that ancient borough, of which he wrote a history ; and he 
is also the historian of the great idol of the West, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. There are few parts of England in which we trace the footsteps 
of preceding centuries more distinctly than in Dorsetshire and Devon- 
shire ; and Mr. Roberts has always been most diligent in noting them. 
We are indebted to him for publishing, under the auspices of the Cam- 
den Society, the “ Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq., of Colyton.” In his 
work on Monmouth he threw new light upon the events connected with 
his invasion and defeat, and he had the honour of being quoted by 
Macaulay. His residence at Lyme gave him many advantages. We 
have ourselves seen him working vigorously among its most dusty and 
ill-kept municipal archives ; and, in spite of the “illiteracy” and suspicion 
which surrounded him, bringing into light some curious record.f| The 
dwellers on many an ancient site have found it difficult to believe that 
any one would excavate shapeless ruins except in search of treasure; and 
some of the good burgesses of Lyme seemed to fancy that Mr. Roberts 
had an eye to documents that might create or destroy a title to property. 
They iittle knew that he regarded those parchments, to them illegible, as 
something of higher value than “house or land.” From these he has 
gained much of the information which he has now laid before us. The 
style in which he conveys it, though always correct, is sometimes peculiar, 
and occasionally distinguished by a studied quaintness. We do not 
object to this, Every one is privileged to express himself as he pleases : 
he issues his coinage, and we receive it guantum valeat. Though not 
the currency of the realm, these private tokens have often a value of their 
own. It would be folly to reject the abrupt energy of Carlyle because 
it is different from the tranquil grace of Addison. We therefore concede 
to Mr. Roberts the right of telling his story in his own way, more 
especially when he does it so amusingly. 

The value of a work like his consists in its materials; and they are of 
great interest. There is much that illustrates the life and manners of 
our forefathers, or that occasionally shows our position as a nation at 
different periods during the last three or four centuries. The mere titles 
of his subjects fill four octavo pages. We have gifts to the great, and 
vails to their servants ; shipping, soldiery, and pirates ; magistrates, stage- 


‘ 


* The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England in 
Past Centuries, illustratet in regard to their Habits, Municipal Bye-laws, Civil 
Progress, &c., from the Researches of George Roberts. Longman and Co., 1856. 

¢ On the occasion we have referred to, the discovery of the day was a permission 
from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh to import claret into the port of 
Lyme, free of duty. But it was not considered a good day’s sport. 
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players, punishments, and gaols; by-laws and sumptuary laws; travel- 
ling; domestic manners; and strange customs of all kinds; and among 
the whole of them we find abundant reasons for being thankful that we 
live in the reign of Queen Victoria, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

As the volume is strikingly miscellaneous, our extracts and remarks 
must take a similar character. We make our résumé as well from what 
is quoted as from what is now first published. The figures and facts we 
assume to be correct. 

Reminding us that our forefathers had the Oriental habit of never 
approaching a patron empty-handed, Mr. Roberts tells us of what their 
offerings consisted. In 1491 a large porpoise was sent from Yarmouth 
as a present to the Earl of Oxford. This was for many years prized as 
a delicacy ; and in one of the Harleian manuscripts there is a receipt for 
making “a pudding of porpoise.” In our attempts to realise the eating 
of the ancients, we have tasted porpoise, and thought it something like 
boiled leg of pork ; but it was “ flesh fishified.” There were other gifts 
which were more in accordance with our notions of a delicacy. Among 
these were small loaves of sugar. There is an entry, in 1553, of one of 
them having been presented to Mr. Waldron of Bovey House, which 
weighed 7 lbs., at 1s. ld. per lb. But it was not always given in so 
large a quantity. It was made from sugar grown in Sicily and Madeira, 
and refined by a Venetian. The cane was not introduced into the West 
Indies till more than half a century later. Marmalade seems also to have 
been as great a favourite as it was with our countrymen during their 
hardships in the Crimea. In 1593 a box of marmalade and six oranges 
were presented by the Mayor of Lyme to Sir George Trenchard ; and 


two years later we find in the mayor’s “ accompt :” 
s. a. 
Given to Sir George Trenchard a fair box of marmelades gilted ; 
a barrel of conserves, orange, and lemonds, and potatoes . 22 10 
1595. Given to my Lord Marquis (of Winchester) @ bow of marmelade 
gilted, containing 74 lbs. at 2s.; a barrel of conserves, con- 
taining 4 lbs. at 13d. the lb.; 4]1bs. dry conserves at 2s. 


the lb.; oranges and lemons at 6s. the hundred . . . . 32 10 
Carriage of the same, and the serjeant’s charges . . . . .. 21 3 


In 1623-4, presents of marmalade and wine (sack and claret) were made 
to the members on their return from parliament, and a bottle of wine was 
given separately to Mr. Drake’s wife ; no doubt for her own special en- 
jJoyment. 

The notices of these matters are endless. 

The vails given to servants have already been made the subject of 
amusing extracts by several of our contemporaries. An account left by 
a Mr. Burrell shows that they were not confined to the servants with 
whom a guest came in contact. They were extended by a descending 
scale to the “under-cook, boy, under-gardener, nurse, &e.,” and they 
made visiting as expensive as staying at an inn. ‘Their last vestiges are 
the gratuities given when at a friend’s in the country to those by whom 
any personal service has been rendered, and the shilling each which in 
many counties (and, we presume, in all) is still given to the judges’ 
servants, after having partaken of their lordships’ dinner. Stationed at 
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each side of the door, the two attendants stand, in evident expectation 
that the departing guests will not forget the customary perquisite. 

There is much that is curious in the notices of shipping and maritime 
affairs. Notwithstanding the defeat of the Armada, and its moral influ- 
ence upon other nations, our naval superiority is comparatively modern. 
In 1575 there were only 135 ships in England above 100 tons, and only 
656 vessels between 40 and 100 tons ; and thirteen years later, when, 
by God’s providence and a few stout hearts, we subdued the power of 
Spain, we know that our navy consisted of only 23 ships,* of which 8 
were below 130 tons. The auxiliaries were merchantmen ; some of them 
volunteers; but generally below 100 tons. It was the use of these small 
vessels which gave their prominence to the minor seaports of the 
English Channel. When a larger class of ships was introduced, for 
which they had not sufficient water, they began to lose their importance. 
In 1582, London itself had not six times as many vessels as Lyme 
Regis (p. 53). 

With a maritime power so little adequate to maintain the authority of 
the state, the English Channel was a scene of lawless violence. When 
it was infested by pirates, government—not merely under the Plan- 
tagenets, but at a much later period—threw upon the western ports the 
burden of defending themselves, and the ships thus provided were not 
always used for legal purposes. Collisions of interest arose between the 
different ports. ‘Towards the close of the reign of Henry IIL. a naval 
warfare was carried on between Lyme and Dartmouth ; and in the reign 
of his successor, between Yarmouth and Lowestoft, “ with great slaughter 
on both sides.” The privileges bestowed upon the Cinque Ports were 
then a constant source of jealousy, strife, and bloodshed, ‘“ homicidia, 
depredationes et combustiones navium.’ 

Nor did our countrymen themselves abstain from practising the piracy 
by which they suffered. They aggravated a dire calamity; and it is 
lamentable that any country should have been so feebly governed as to 
have admitted of its continuance. ‘The seaports were so exposed to 
depredation, that market-towns connected with them were placed inland; 
of which Mr. Roberts (pp. 69 and 71) cites several instances. ‘Teignmouth 
was burnt in 1340, and Poole in 1406. Other places shared the same 
fate; and this was not the only form of suffering. The men of Tarring, 
in Sussex, represented that, while attending Broadwater market, many 
had been taken prisoners and slain, ‘“‘as well the men as the women, 
childer, maidenes, wives, and doters ; and it has been said that the damage 
done by pirates to the fishermen of Brighton amounted to 30,000/.” 
The same state of things continued in the reign of Elizabeth; and even 
as late as 1627, ‘‘ certain pirates” came up in boats from Saleomb and 
rifled Ilton Castle, the residence of Sir William Courtenay. In the same 
year the Algerines landed in Ireland, killed fifty persons, and carried off 
about four hundred into slavery. The amount of their plunder was 
something incredible. In 1631 they took one hundred captives from 
Baltimore ; and twenty-six children were said to have been carried off at 
one time from Cornwall. ‘These are merely a few instances of what 
occurred. For fuller and more curious information we refer to the work 





* It is sometimes stated as 28. 
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itself. Mr. Roberts considers the participation of our countrymen in 
these atrocities to have been a consequence of the power confided to them 
for their own defence, and of the lawless character which they acquired 
in their local feuds. “ Without any navy to keep them in check, the 
—- could do what pleased them, so soon as they were fairly at sea.” 
They took to piracy ‘as men on shore begin by poaching, and proceed 
to acts of thieving and burglary when opportunities offer and there is no 
police to keep them in check.” There was also another cause, origi- 
nating in later times. “ Elizabeth,” says Mr. Roberts, “had employed 
many English as privateers against the Spaniard. After the war, the 
had their commissions revoked and were proclaimed pirates,” which 
several of them had certainly become. Their head-quarters were Algiers 
and Tunis; and, habited in the picturesque costume of Barbary, under 
its flags they sailed. They were gallant fellows, whom men not other- 
wise considered dishonest had no objection to assist. It had, indeed, 
become popular to turn Turk and lead the life of a corsair. Members 
of the aristocracy were among their chiefs — such names as Varney, 
Giffard, Glanville. What a field for the author of ‘The Unholy Wish!” 
There is not a family in Burke’s “ Peerage” or “Landed Gentry” to 
which he might not venture to attach a Conrad. 

But naval warfare generally, up to the time of the Protectorate, was 
of the most lawless and irregular description. A pirate was merely a 
privateersman practising without a license. One of the remarkable facts 
connected with such a state of society was the little abhorrence with which 
these Nelson-Turpins were regarded. One of them (Richard Cole of 
Minehead—not an Algerine) was employed, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, by the Lord-Deputy of Ireland, to dispossess the Scots 
of a castle which they had taken from the owner and occupied ; and was 
afterwards sent to assist in reducing a rebellion. In this case his bravery 
alone made him the right man ; but there were others (at a much earlier 

riod, it is true) of a very different description. Robert de Battayle, who 
iad robbed two merchants of Sherborne of their cargo, in 1322, had so 
little lost the good opinion of his fellow-townsmen of Winchelsea, that a 
few years afterwards they chose him as their mayor; and William Mor- 
fote, who represented that borough in parliament in 1428, having pre- 
viously commanded a privateer with a hundred men, found it necessary 
to obtain the king’s pardon, in consequence of a legal difficulty about his 
having broken prison at Dover Castle; where it is not probable that he 
would have been confined merely as a privateersman. Some of their suc- 
cessors, the privateersmen and smugglers of more recent times, have 
lived in good repute, and been the founders of families. 

The licentiousness of the soldiery during the same periods was another 
proof of misgovernment. Instead of the grateful feelings which, in our 
day, have given rise to Crimean banquets, and to the cordial homage of 
their fellow-countrymen, we find that “our brave defenders” were re- 
garded as dangerous pests. Their passing through a county was thought 
to be what Galt used to call “ little better than a downright calamity,”-— 
so dreaded, that their officers were paid sums of money for not bringing 
them into the towns which lay upon their route. There are many entries 
of such payments in the archives of Lyme Regis: “ 1625. Given to the 
ensign of the soldiers for avoiding the town, 1d. Os. 4d.;” “To Mr. 
Carpenter for his journey to Beaminster, for avoiding the soldiers, 3s. 6d. ;” 
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1626. Given to Capt. Gylpen for passing his soldiers by the town; &e., 
14. 7s. 11d.” This want of discipline was not peculiar to the dates we 
have cited. The troops that were marched through the country in the 
year of the Spanish Armada were so little under control that they sold 
their arms as they went, falsely alleging that they had received no pay 
and were obliged to do so. ‘The military pastimes seem to have been 
horse-stealing, murder, and burglary. Sometimes their own officers were 
their victims: sometimes they countenanced their irregularities: and we 
can imagine the feelings of horror with which Mr. Roberts, who had 
himself filled the civic chair, would record the fact that Captain 
Wolseley encouraged his soldiers to toss the Mayor of Scarborough in 
a blanket. 

In the order in which we have named our subjects, we shall next take 
the administration of the law. The chief magistrates of boroughs had, in 
those days, greater powers than at present, and more extensive duties. 
With them, and with the magistrates of counties, the law which they 
locally administered often originated ; and though they sometimes punished 
on suspicion of an intention to commit a crime, their legislation was not 
worse than that which emanated from higher authority. To say nothing 
of the judicial murders committed, down to 1682, under the pretext of 
punishing sorcerers and witches, we find a record at Bridport in 1635 of 
a woman having been hung, as an incorrigible vagrant: “ Elizabeth 
Johnson alias Stevens pro vagrant tang. vagabund incorrigibil. suspend. 
per collu, usque dm. mortua sit. ;” - gipsies were hung in the north 
simply because they were, in crime or character, a eee they 
had goodly Border names. A pilot guilty of treachery might be taken 
to the lee-side of the ship and have his head cut off. This was under a 
code adopted by us in common with other maritime nations, The 
other instances are purely English ; and when such things occurred in the 
usual administration of the law, there was little to be feared from the 
mere abuse of local authority. That there was some scope for abuse there 
can be nodoubt. “ Each mayor and his brethren formed in reality,” says 
Mr. Roberts, “‘ a board of guardians, a board of health, and of trade, and 
a provincial legislature.” The entries in the Lyme Regis accounts, for 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, show that, in the first of these 
capacities, medical relief was frequently given ; and in —_ other respect 
the poor would probably be as kindly treated as by a board of guardians. 
There was the same anxiety, however, as at present, to prevent a settle- 
ment; and this led to degrading and vexatious interference with the 
domestic arrangements, not merely of the humbler classes, but of those 
in some degree above them. In 1580 no incomers were to be admitted 
at Brighton until it had been certified by the “conestable and church- 
wardens ” that they were of “ sufficient ability” to maintain themselves. 
At Lyme, no person might take in an “ undertenant” or lodger without 
Mr. Mayor’s license, under a heavy penalty. ‘ Andrew Ham was directed 
to remove his sister from his house, subpoend 40s.” William Skorch was 
presented by the jury for harbouring his wife’s sister, “‘a maisterless 
maid ;” and Eleanor Ellict, widow, for not having turned away her maid- 
servant, ‘ as she had been ordered to do ;” and a humane clergyman, “ Mr. 
Jefferies, parson of Beer Hackett,” was, in 1625, ordered to ay iis, or 
iis. vid. beyond his ordinary rate so long as he continued to a os some 
poor people whom he had taken into his house; or until he had given 
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ity that they should not become chargeable. As a board of health, 
ir worships had sometimes extraordinary matters to deal with. ‘The 
ying bodies of traitors suspended upon gibbets at no great elevation 

the ground in the confined streets of small country towns were pro- 
ductive (says Mr. Roberts) of disease.” This we may easily believe ; and 
we agree with him that even those who wished their death could not have 
been much gratified by the stench with which their victims filled the 


To mone pd. for beare [beer] at George Alfords for the men that set up the 
rebells quarters* that were fallen, 1s. 


But the subjects that required their most constant supervision were con- 
nected with more ordinary matters. For want of modern conveniences, 
“Mr. Thomas Denselowe’s scholars and the grammar schoolboys, in 
1597, offended to such an extent as to draw forth a presentment of the 
jury The nuisances, indeed, and obstructions in the streets, were endless. 

n punishing offences, the favourite instruments were the pillory, the 
stocks, the whipping-post (and the whipping of women seems to have 
been as attractive a spectacle as in the slave states of America), the tumbril, 
and the cucking-stool ; there was also (as mentioned by Brand) what was 
called the “ drunkard’s cloak” —“ a cask with a hole at the top, through 
which the drunkard’s head protruded, and one on each side for either 
hand. The legs were free for the offender to perambulate with the 
instrument of punishment about him.” Occasionally there were two or 
three days’ confinement in a dungeon (called at Lyme the Dark House), 
with a dietary of black bread and water. For the breach of a by-law at 
Cambridge, in 1571, undergraduates were punished with rods, but 
graduates “were to be set in the stocks the whole day in the common 
hall of their college, and pay a fine of 10s.” There is an entry in the 
archives of Weymouth, a.p. 1727, which would seem to intimate that the 
pillory was even then in the position of the stocks in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
Novel. A person who had written an offensive letter or hand-bill threatened 
“that if the corporation durst repair the pillory he would get upon it 
and read that letter, and would preach half an hour to the people, and 
then come down and burn the pillory.” Yet a quarter of a century later 
we find in the presentment of the constables of Lyme “ a pilary wanting,” 
and, with the stocks and cucking-stool, represented as “ necessary, and 
ought to be erected next court leet.” That there were grave objections 
to the use of one, at least, of these modes of punishment, may be seen in 
the following extract from a chance number of the London Cryer (for 
April, 1733, No. 8), which we happen to have by us: “ Last Saturday, 
Jones and his Helpmate stood in the Pillory at Topsham, and comidiy 
the latter) were severely pelted and battered by the Populace. Near upon 
the Conclusion of their Term, the Woman received a Terrible Blow on the 


Head, which made her reel backward, and topple o’er the Stage which 









“ The bodies of rebels were divided much as we divide lamb or venison, the 
“ right-hand quarter” being sent to the city or borough in highest honour. 
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was erected pretty high ; but having one of her Legs by a Chain com- 
mitted to the Charge of her Husband’s, was preserved from the Ground, 
and afforded a very comical and diverting Spectacle to the Mob, who in- 
continently fell a bumbasting her as she hung.” In a North-of-England 
borough we saw the punishment of the pillory inflicted, early in the 
present century, upon a man in a respectable station of life, but who 
richly deserved his sentence. On the whole of these matters there are 
many curious notices and remarks in Mr. Roberts’s volume. 

The state of our prisons, even after the time of Howard, is matter of 
notoriety. “ Want of necessary diet, neglect of a proper supply of 
water, bad ventilation and drainage,” insufficient light, and an atmos 
constantly tainted with accumulated filth, had to be encounte not 
merely by the untried criminal, but also by the unhappy debtor. A 
deceased friend has often told us that, having officially to visit a borough 
gaol about fifty years ago, he found a prisoner aia for debt in a 
place little better than the stairs leading toa cellar. A goat was fastened 
near him, with the object (as the gaoler explained it) of hilling the bad 
smells, Yet the orders issued for the reform and regulation of prisons 
by the judges of assize in the time of Charles I. (which are quoted 4 
Mr. Roberts in extenso*), would, if acted upon, have done away wi 
most of these evils. The scarcely minor evil of detaining in custody a 
person declared to be innocent, till he had paid the arbitrary sums im- 
posed as prison-fees, was not remedied until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. An under-sheriff frequently received 40¢. a year from a gaoler 
for the privilege of levying these impositions. 

From such general matters we return to the power and importance of 
the mayors and magistrates. ‘They were more in communication than 
at present with the government; and were resorted to for information 
which would now be obtained through the medium of a commission, or 
by the presence of a civil or military official. In the early records of the 
West we find no mention of engineers or artillery officers being employed 
even to provide for the defences of the coast. The care as well as the 
cost seems to have been thrown upon the local authorities; and when 
their attention was called to some special point, “a cavalcade of illus- 
trious county magistrates, mayors, municipal persons, and numerous 
attendants” proceeded to the locus in quo, | 


In the spring of 1587 several magistrates gave notice, dated 12th March, that 
they intended to lie at Melcomb, and cen along the sea coast, and call upon 
the mayors to attend with all that in their respective towns are skilled in fortifi- 
cation, these magistrates having to use their judgments in viewing the dangerous 
places for the landing of the enemy.t 

When we come to their authority in domestic affairs, our modern 
notions of political economy and personal freedom must be held in abey- 
ance. They fixed the number of persons who might practise as attor- 
neys, or exercise a trade within their respective jurisdictions; as is still 
done in some parts of Germany. In 1594 the number of attorneys at 
Lyme was reduced to three, and their fees were prescribed. At Wey- 
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* Provision was made by the 11th of these regulations for something very near 


our present system of prison statistics. 
+ Sherren Papers (from the archives of Weymouth). Roberts, p. 426. 
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mouth, in 1617, there were allowed (exclusive of freemen) 14 tailors, 
4 cappers, 14 ship carpenters, 5 weavers, 6 joiners, 6 bakers, 7 shoe- 
makers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 surgeons, 1 wheeler, 9 butchers, 7 tanners, 
1 chapman, 1 brazier, and 4 helliers, with their children and apprentices. 
There was a curious regulation as to apprentices. They “were not to 
keep fighting-cocks for the first seven years of their time” (which some- 
times extended to ten years), “nor hunting dogs. They were to wear 
no long or short wigs above 15s. in value, and no point-lace.” With 
stage-players the magisterial dealings were regulated by the character of 
the times. In 1558 they were allowed to play in the parish church at 
Lyme, and the corporation made good a deficiency in their receipts. In 
1624 they were paid ‘to depart the town without playing ;” and, in 
1694, they were taken up by constables, “ and conveyed to a ship for the 
sea-service.” In this case it would be Hamlet, and not Ophelia, who 
would have too much of water. At Yarmouth, the corporation undertook 
(“in anticipation of Malthus”) to regulate the population, and prevent 
its undue increase. Everywhere they fixed the prices of food, and the 
prices and strength of beer. ‘The latter especially was the subject of 
numerous regulations. In the 35th of Henry VIIJ., two common 
brewers of Lyme were presented and fined for brewing ale not ‘ mighty 
of thecorn,”* and for using unlawful measures ; or, as expressed in the 
town-clerk’s Latin, “ Serevis’ brassicar’ ximis tenue et insalubre et vend’ 
per mens’ illicit’.”. They almost seem to have encouraged a resort to 
public-houses. Beer and ale might only be sold out as long as there were 
three gallons on the premises. As a notice to the officers called ale- 
tasters, at every brewing the ALE STAKE was to be displayed; and while 
“the sign was out” a refusal to sell was afinable offence. ‘Tipplers were, 
in those days, not the consumers but the sellers; and éepple, therefore, as 
a name for drink, is a word of respectable antiquity. ‘The same autho- 
rities who regulated prices also fixed the maximum rates of wages. Not 
merely those of agricultural labourers, but those of skilled mechanics and 
artificers, were regulated annually at the sessions ; and Mr. Roberts 
(p. 207) gives in detail the rates established at Dorset for the year 1633. 
“The ruler,” he observes, who would do this at present, “ would be 
thought deserving a place in Bedlam.” Magisterial interference in the 
“minor matters of social decorum” and propriety was in like manner 
somewhat arbitrary. 1656, Alice Hill is ordered not to keep company 
with Philip Bartlett ‘in unseasonable time ;” but, like a true-hearted 
woman, she tells their worships very plainly that ‘shee will not forsak 
him vnlesse hee will forsak her.” Eleanour Martin was committed to 
the House of Correction, “there to remain at the pleasure of the court,” 
for being suspected to live very incontinently with one John Patie, a 
tailor.” Her liberation did not find her “a better woman ;” and it was 
ordered that if her husband should at any time connive at her conduct, 
he, likewise, “ was to be sent to the House of Correction; there to remain 
till further order therein.” William Steevens, of Swanage, for having 
frequented the company of Christian, the wife of Edward Coles, “ina 
very suspicious manner,” had lain in gaol for three-quarters of a year or 


* Mr. Drummond, M.P. (with his honest indignation at two bushels to a hogs- 
head), would think that they could scarcely have been punished too severely. 
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thereabouts, and having, on his liberation, again fallen under suspicion, 
he was again consigned to gaol. A loving couple.at Weymouth, 1621, 

“suspicious of doing naughty,” were punished by whipping and setting 
in the stocks. It was a sharp time for sinners. As an Italian cicerone 
observed to us, while looking at a picture of the Deluge, ‘“*Stavano male 
in QUEL giorno, Signore!” When the Puritans were in the ascendant, 
an unhappy lad was ordered to be whipped for riding on « gate on Sunday 
afternoon. A man and his wife—and, on another occasion, & pair of 
“ swetehartes”—were brought under the law, for walking together during 
sermon time. All the vexatious interference with man’s outer life, which 
distinguished the fanaticism of the Pilgrim Fathers, had been practised 
by them in the country they had left. 

To pass from morals to things material, there are many particulars in 
the volume before us which show the gradual advance towards modern 
refinement, from the times “‘ when there were only two or three chimneys 
in a town;” * when each made a fire against the reredosse in the hall, 
where he dressed his meat and dined ;’’ “‘ when ships were small; carts and 
carriages rare; clothing dear; ard many vegetables unknown ;” “ when 
the shank-bones of sheep were used for skates ;” when people slept “ full 
oft on straw paleties,” and “ pillows* were thought meet only for women 
in childbed ;” when a man was hung for using a coal fire; and the grand 
jury of Bristol recommended a censorship of the press. 

We say nothing of the sumptuary laws for regulating dress and ex- 
penditure, when “hats stuffed out, or bombasted breeches, hosen with 
only a yard and a half of cloth i in them ;” the length of a cloak, the size 
of a ruff, and the price of a wig were prohibited or allowed b authority. 
The mere external marks of station may now be destroyed; but “ let 
those” (observes Mr. Roberts) “ who affirm that all distinctions have dis- 
appeared, only remark what passes arouad them, and they will perceive 
a whole series of gradations, though not signalled by this fur, or that 
point-lace, or broadeloth.” 

Few of the luxuries of modern life began to be introduced before the 
latter half of the sixteenth century; but we find adulterations of food 
at a much earlier period. Bakers had to be restrained in the undue use 
of alum in the time of Henry VIII. ; and, before the introduction of 
hops, beer was flavoured with spices, pepper, and other condiments: of 
which the recipe had no doubt fallen into the hands of the brewers of 
bitter ale and “* Timothy.” In better things we had also been anticipated. 
The restaurant which now floats, with sails and rigging, near the Pont 
de la Concorde, had its prototype in England, under the last of the 
Stuarts, when “‘ there was a floating coffee-house” upon the Thames: and 
two hundred years ago, a projector of the name of Hill had advocated a 
penny postage. In ‘1621 the corporation of Lyme “ paid for sending 
letters weekly unto London 5s.,” which a bag of sixty letters would of 
course make equal to a penny stamp on each. But many things that we 
now think essential to our comfort were very slowly adopted. It was the 
rapid disappearance of wood, occasioned by its use as charcoal for smelt- 


* Not many years ago we saw a rounded log of wood as a pillow, in a chdlet on 
the Faulhorn; but even the rough Swiss complained that he was lodged nidté 
beffer alé ein Hund. 
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ing iron and making glass, which induced our ancestors to tolerate the 
use, for domestic purposes, of pit-coal. This was about 1580. At an 
earlier period (temp. Ed. I.) it was considered so injurious to health that 
its use was prohibited under pain of death, and we have an instance of 
the penalty having been inflicted. In 1325 a vessel from France brought 
corn to Newcastle, and took back coal. It might have been merely as 
ballast: certainly not for domestic purposes, for “it is little more than a 
quarter of a century ago that an ambassador at Paris, who had issued 
ecards for a large party, is said to have found to his dismay that only gen- 
tlemen attended, the ladies having absented themselves upon hearing that 
his lordship warmed his house by means of English coal.” 

The early prejudice against the use of coal was paralleled by the ap- 
prehension that potatoes would produce leprosy. 

Even the use of hats—bever hattes made of “a certain kind of fine 
haire,” being sold in the reign of Elizabeth for twenty, thirty, or forty 
shillings each—had to contend against a vested interest. The cappers 
procured a statute to be passed, in 1571, which obliged all “above the 
age of six years (except maidens, ladies, peers, &c.)” to wear, upon the 
Sabbath and holy days, upon their head, “one capp of woll, knyt,” 
under a penalty of 3s. 4d. per day. One half the fine was to go to the 
mayor or justice (whose only perquisite at present is to be castigated 
when he does wrong by a letter or leader in the Times), yet they were 
so little tempted by the reward that we find an entry in the archives of 
Lyme, in 1578, urging Mr. Mayor to do his duty. The act was in force 
for about a quarter of a century. 

Spirits, which in the reign of James I. used to be called “comfortable,” 
or “strong waters,” are not mentioned, any more than cider, in any ac- 
count of public or corporation dinners in the seventeenth century. In 
1609, we are told, the crew under Sir George Summers, of Lyme, 
when in the hurricane which led to his discovery of the Bermudas, or 
Summer Islands, drank to each other in “ comfortable waters,” believing 
it to be a last farewell. Monmouth took “a hot glass of rum and eggs,” 
at Romsey, while travelling as a prisoner after his capture in 1685 ; but 
we had made some progress into the eighteenth century before rum-punch 
was the favourite beverage at a corporation feast. In 1737 we have an 
instance of a few of these civic worthies drinking “ sixteen bowls” at a 
single sitting. 

To the whole subject of the drinks of our ancestors Mr. Roberts devotes 
a division of his work. After metheglin, the earliest upon record is ale, 
which was the favourite of the Saxon and the Dane. Cider, which in 
other countries can trace a more remote antiquity, was made in England 
in the twelfth century, probably earlier; but it seems to have been subse- 
quent to 1600 that it was drunk at the tables of the wealthy. All this 
we have been told before. Wine we find early upon the records pub- 
lished by Mr. Roberts. “ Gregory Charlemagne, the first mayor of Lyme 
Regis in the reign of Edward I., was found by a jury, at the assizes held 
there, to have sold twenty tons of wine contrary to the assize.” The 
magistrates had fixed the price, but Gregory Charlemagne was a free- 
trader, and, not liking to be fettered, he had “ ventured to effect a sale 
at the price his merchandise would fetch.” There were upwards of eighty 
varieties imported ; some of them from Italy, Greece, and Spain. Mum, 
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a strong beer from Brunswick, was a favourite drink from Charles IT.’s 
reign to that of Queen Anne, and was followed by Dorchester beer : the 
“foolish Dorset” which in 1725 had intoxicated the philosophic Byrom. 

The refinements of life were introduced even more slowly than its 
comforts. In our provincial towns, a collection of pictures and objects of 
art seems to have been unknown under the Tudors; and Mr. Roberts asks 
if there is any earlier instance of a private gallery than that of “ Philip 
Palmer of Dorney, Bucks,’ which was of a century later. In the archives 
which he has examined he finds no mention of money paid for paintings 
or for books. It is doubtful how far we may consider the progress of art 
to have been affected by the Reformation. Pictures were destroyed, and 
the frescoes in our cathedrals were, sooner or later, covered over with 
whitewash ; not because they were unappreciated, but because they were 
the emblems of an abolished mode of worship. 

As regards education, society would have been in a bad state indeed if 
ignorance, as we now define it, had been a prevailing cause of crime; for, 
though an inability to read and write disqualified for certain offices in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was not considered a disgrace until the time of 
Charles I. Of ninety inhabitants of Brighton who had to sanction some 
orders by their signatures, in 1580, only seven wrote their own names, 
and, even in 1680, the subscribers to a loyal petition from Bridgewater 
were one-half of them in the same position. They did not, however, 
make the mere + which is used by the uninstructed in our own days; 
they had generally acquired sufficient skill to write some combination of 
their initials, or to form some peculiar hieroglyphic. The shop signs of 
our ancestors are supposed to have been adopted to meet the necessities 
of a still lower degree of ignorance. A servant could be directed to the 
Two Storks, or the Half-Moon, “who could not have made out the 
name, or business, in letters.” The attainments even of town-clerks and 
scriveners were not of a very high order. Like some of the medical 
practitioners of the nineteenth century, they veiled their want of scholar- 
ship by omitting the terminations (ante, pp. 477, 480); and when at a loss 
for a Latin word they assumed the vernacular. 


- 


liem, pro duos ropys pro caimpanis, xiijd. 

—— pro faciende de cleper de campanis, xijd. 

We have an amusing instance of the mode of teaching, “in a deep comb 
of Devonshire,” in our own time. ‘ The first boy reads a verse in the 
New Testament. A pause ensues. The master finds no fault. First 
boy then says to his master ‘ Reuben, dw’unt seem to I that’s fitty.’* 
Reuben is in doubt whether it is or not. Thereupon master and scholars, 
teacher and learners, commune together, and comment upon the subject- 
matter with an almost equal amount or modicum of the reading faculty.” 
Before her Majesty’s inspectors of schools had introduced a contrary 
extreme, this might have been paralleled in other places. 

On the subject of newspapers, the readers of the Mew Monthly are 
already well informed; and the travelling even of our immediate fore- 
fathers, as compared with our present facilities, has often been descanted 
upon. So we leave these to Mr. Andrews, and to the additional informa- 


* Devonshire for It doesn’t seem to me that’s right.” 
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tion of our author. It is somewhat curious that, both upon the establish- 
ment of stage-coaches, and upon their being superseded by railways, the 
same cry was raised that it would be destructive to our breed of horses. 
‘There are many persons to whom change is always alarming. We 
are reminded, in the preface to the work before us, of the Canadian who, 
on seeing a steamer ascending a rapid, burst into the exclamation of “ Es¢- 
ce que le bon Dieu permettra tout cela ?” 

The transition of many of our maritime towns from ancient seaports 
to modern watering-places, and the style of living it introduced, are plea- 
santly noticed, and especially in reference to Lyme Regis. As a water- 
ing-place, it has, like many others, fallen into decay, though there are 
few localities surrounded by more striking scenery, or associated with 
more interesting recollections. Its hotels—the (George, frequented by 
the gallant men who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the halt- 
ing-place of the unfortunate Monmouth; and the Zhree Cups, often 
mentioned in the ancient archives—were still existing until burnt down in 
the great fire of 1844. The line of march taken by Monmouth on his 
landing is easily traceable; and, before describing the event, Macaulay 
went down to see the country for himself. To us the beautiful scenery 
of its neighbourhood has a peculiar interest, for the frequent companion 
of our walks was one of the best English writers of historical romance. 
He has now been for many years in a distant land, but we are not the 
only friends he has left who remember him with kindness and respect. 

Amongst the other subjects that are brought before us, we should have 
liked to notice the different positions of a member of parliament: from 
the time when the office was considered an infliction, and “ all expenses 
paid,” to the later day when it became an object of ambition, and when 
honourable men resorted to the cheats of Scapin in order to obtain it. 
Let the reader, for instance, refer (p. 475) to the manner in which Mr. 
George Belgrave imposed upon the electors of Leicestershire, and 
gained their votes, by assuming the coat and cognizance of the Earl of 
Huntington. 

In all the changes of society recorded in the volume there is nothing 
more satisfactory than to find a confirmation of our previous convictions 
as to the improved condition of the working classes. The evidence given 
by the aged poor of Lyme and Exeter to Mr. Edwin Chadwick (p. 544) 
is, in this respect, confirmed by what we have heard from similar sources 
in Lancashire. : 

If we proceed no further it is not for want of materials. These are but 
the gleanings of an abundant harvest. Our time and space have only 
permitted us to gather a few hasty notices from a work which may lie 
upon the table and be referred to again and again for amusement and 
information. 
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AN ITALIAN SKETCH—1855. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


I, 


Tue rush that takes place at the close of every autumn towards Rome 
is a thing we annually read of, but, short of seeing, can certainly not con- 
ceive. The newspapers tell you Rome is full this season—full to 
overflowing, but so bold a statement utterly fails to call up the faintest 
image of the innumerable mass that throng every route—the overloaded 
steamers, where a table to stretch one’s bones upon is a godsend—the 
crammed diligences, whose every corner is taken for weeks in anticipation 
—the string of vetturinos, like a procession, thronging jinglingly along 
the sister roads to Rome. Positively, one would fancy every year was a 
jubilee ; and so it is, only we have exchanged medieval sinners—good 
honest souls—for English saznés, in these latter days. 

A smallest minnow among the huge Tritons of this mass I found 
myself this year in the sweet city of Flowers, which it is a shame so to 
forsake for her haughty sister city. There was no place to be had in the 
diligence running three times a week on the Sienna road, and if there 
had been, I didn’t half fancy crossing that ill-famed mountain of Viterbo 
in the night. A certain Roman count, who shall be nameless, terrified 
me out of my soul by declaring he “ would not do it; and yet,’’ said he, 
‘“*T am very brave—bravissimo. I have had five assassins all pointing 
their guns at me, and I feared not; no niente affatto—io era fermo,” 
But my friend, spite of his screaming and gesticulation, failed to convince 
me, for this story was evidently an invention. Still it had its effect; and 
when he, mysteriously nodding to me, added, in a low voice, ** And for 
women—ha! sono cose troppo terribili—too horrible”—I quaked with 
terror, and, spite of the example set by the multitude, I determined on a 
vetturino and the Perugia road, hoping by this combination to avoid 
being taken up the mountains, or having to draw a cheque on my banker 
carte blanche, or, in fact, anything tragical. 

Behold me, then, starting, as the sun rose, one fine morning in the 
beginning of November. Four invalid-looking horses, jingling with 
bells, and wearing a kind of fur nightcap, much affectionised as being 
‘the thing” for harness, stood most patiently at the hotel door. Before 
we reached the gates, I perceived one animal had decidedly only three 
legs, the fourth being quite a make-believe, but on those three he con- 
trived to limp all the way to Rome—thanks entirely to the support of the 
harness and the other horses. As we emerged from the rough old pile 
by which one leaves Florence, the team got under weigh, and on we went, 
bells ringing, whip cracking, and vetturino hallooing, until I felt my 
heart leap for joy when I remembered we were bound for Rome, 
with six charming days of interesting journey all wooingly before us. At 
last I was to see Rome—that capital of the world—which not to have 
seen makes all other travel vain, and, having seen, deadens the in- 
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terest in every other city. The morning was lovely as we ascended the 
lower slopes of the Apennines, encircling the campagna felice of Tus- 
cany; Florence lay below, in the plain, all sparkling in the morning sun, 
shrouded in the folds of the encircling soft hills—as in a mantle of loveli- 
ness. The morning mists hung about the summits of the higher mountains 
only to reveal with grander effect the brilliant scene beneath, and light 
up the domes and campaniles with brighter light. Rich gardens of olives 
bordered the ascending road, skirting the side of a deep valley, whose 
rocky sides contrasted well with the luxuriant patches of verdure where 

w the vines. A long, long hill of many miles, which, when we thought 
it had ended, always began again, brought us at last to a very elevated 

int, on which stood a majestic villa, overlooking the whole country. A 
ong avenue of cypresses edged the hill above, descending to the road, 
where was a gateway lofty enough to have ushered one into a city, but 
the gate was wanting, and the road impassable—all which discrepancies, 
like the Irishman’s coach without a bottom, are true to the Italian pattern 
as the needle to the pole. Thorns were piled up to prevent any intrusion, 
which, indeed, as far as carriages were concerned, was an unnecessary 
precaution, the state of the road affording a perfect guarantee for the 
privacy of the Marchese Rimiccini whenever he came there. From this 
point we overlooked the Val d’Arno, and a very pretty up-and-down 
country around. 

My travelling companion was a stern, hard man—somewhat of a cha- 
racter. He was possessed with one idea—viz., that Italy was on the 
eve of a grand revolution—a fact which he had taken for granted from 
his association with Mazzini in London, who, everybody knows, would 
shake the ground under any capital in Europe if he could. Mr. B ' 
in his solemn way, informed me three or four times every day of the 
exact number of Catholics ready to declare themselves of our persuasion, 
and other startling facts, all which I put down to the one idea which 
possessed the man. This middle-aged and hoary individual was attended 
by a flippant little Frenchwoman, who grumbled and marvelled at every- 
thing, and always had a headache. What particular relation they bore 
to each other was a mystery I never satisfactorily solved ; perhaps it was 
best not inquired into. At all events, she was down in her passport as a 
nurse, and I don’t know any law preventing an old man having a nurse 
as well as a young child, if the fancy suits him. A man, a maid, and a 
child filled the other seats, forming altogether as incongruous a party as 
ever started. We were all perfect strangers, and yet, for the time being, 
forced by circumstances into a temporary intimacy that served to bring 
out all our good and bad qualities in high relief. 

In the midst of a fog, that seemed sent express from London for our 
annoyance, we entered Incisa, the first town after leaving Florence. It 
had a happy, thriving look, like all the Tuscan “ paest ;” and there was 
a@ piazza, and plenty of arcades, and a dingy look of antiquity down some 
obscure streets we passed ; and this is all I know about it. 

After passing San Giovanni, a fine ridge of the Apennines opens to the 
left, terminating a fruitful plain, and, as the fog had gone back to its 
native North again, the sun lit up the rocky mountains in glowing tints 
of blue and purple, marking each dent and crevice with deep lines of 
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shadow. At Monte Varchi we lunched, and, to be sure, such a scene of 
confusion as this miserable wayside inn presented I shall not easily 
forget. The house and stables were all in one, only we had the first 
story, and they the ¢erreno, which, nevertheless, did not prevent me, while 
in search of our room, continually turning into the stable, a ac- 
quainted with the innumerable horses—nearly two hundred, there as- 
sembled in various different places—always turning up unexpectedly. 
As this is the usual lunching halting-place the first day from Florenee, 
vetturino after vetturino rapidly arrived, and as to the gigs and carts, their 
name was legion, and the road got all but blocked up, One carriage there 
was large enough for a Noah’s ark set in motion, and so loaded, any 
brigand might be forgiven for trying to lighten it. Out of this machine 
tumbled six ladies of various ages, attended by a portentously fat 
courier, sporting a fine Polish jacket, trimmed with fur, and who 
gave himself such airs, that, in the absence of any male, I took him 
for the papa, until I saw him run into the kitchen with a struggling 
chicken in his hand. Then there was an unexceptionable light travelling- 
carriage with a papa, mamma, and two daughters, quite the pattern 
English family, speaking to no one, and keeping their eyes steadily on 
the ground, as if they had come to Italy for a penance. The father, 
who could not speak one syllable of either French or Italian, and entirely 
depended on a long-nosed courier, was a rough kind of country squire, 
never before abroad; the daughters were thin milk-and-water, and the 
mother an old dowdy, her head always on one side, but furnished with 
unlimited notions of her own family’s importance. ‘lhese and many 
others thronged the wretched wayside inn, each bringing their own 
grandeur and raw English notions freshly with him. Because we got our 
lunch first served, eternal enmity was awakened in the breasts of the 
pattern family and their courier—an enmity we suffered from through 
the entire journey, coming in for the worst of everything everywhere. 
There was only a common sitting-room, into which we were all crammed 
by the unceremonious padrona, who by no means understood English airs 
and graces, and thought travellers could fare alike. So up and down this 
room we paraded whilst waiting for lunch, each looking in a noli me 
tangere way at one another, except the pattern family, whose feelings 
being shocked by so promiscuous a mélée, retreated to a bedroom, at- 
tended by their long-nosed courier. 

Tired of this work, I descended among the horses, who set us an exce!l- 
lent example by all sociably eating in common. There stood knots of 
vetturino drivers in their blue cotton jackets, rough, brutish-looking men, 
who never speax without a tremendous oath, quite out of the way shock- 
ing. Here, too, was the kitchen, where the cook was engaged in frantic 
haste manufacturing cutlets, brought in by a ragged little barefooted girl, 
who seemed to live on the run between the butcher's and the kitchen. 
At length we were served in a rough, scrambling way, each party at a 
separate table, out of respect for our national mismanners. The pattern 
family condescended to emerge from their modest concealment and par- 
take of creature-comforis, while the six ladies were served by the fat 
courier in the Polish spencer. I laughed at these specimens of newly- 
arrived folly, Mr. B sneer?d and coldly smiled, and the little French- 
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woman grumbled because there was not a table d’hote and some amuse- 
ment with so many people ; so everybody looked discontented. 

After two weary hours our carriage was ready, and we started down 
the one crowded street of Monte Varchi, where it would have been easy 
to walk upon the people’s heads, so dense was the crowd—being market 
day. The road crossed a fine fertile plain, bordered in front by low hills, - 
ploughed to the very summit, in the steepest places, by the pretty milk- 
white oxen with crimson housing, so universal in Tuscany. At a little 
distance the perpendicular furrows looked more like ridges in a building 
than a field, so impossible did it seem for any animal to ascend such 
an ascent. Fine single oak-trees were scattered here and there, soon 
melting into a tangled wood, bearing that primeval character peculiar to 
an Italian forest, that always puts me in a fright, and makes me think 
of brigands. Not like our own pretty English copses, with straight, 
honest-looking trees and waving underwood of hazel and withy, where 
the blue-bells and primroses sparkle on the soft moss in the bright 
summer-time, and the butterflies flutter from flower to flower—where the 
birds chirrup merrily, and all nature speaks its own pastoral language of 
sweet sounds, These southern forests are stern and silent—the trees 
wild and scathed, spreading their huge branches like monsters towards 
the deep blue sky—no flower-sprigs in the deep shadow of that fervid 
sun—the only sound breaking the sullen silence being the hoarse cry of 
the cicala. ‘These are places, I confess, I am heartily glad to gallop 
through much more rapidly than our wretched team, and particularly the 
horse with three legs, were inclined to go. We came to a clearing in the 
middle of the oak forest, just like a landscape by Salvator Rosa, far from 
comfortable in appearance. It was a kind of amphitheatre, formed in the 
middle of what seemed to have been an old gravel-pit, half a mile, per- 
haps, in circumference. The sides were high and rugged, wild goblin 
trees standing on the extreme points in an alarming manner, while below, 
the low cliffs were indented with various holes pes | narrow apertures, ad- 
mirably calculated for concealment, peeping out from the underwood in 
a mysterious chiar’oscuro, anything but reassuring. A long stone 
bridge occupied the bottom of this pass, ascending the opposite side of 
the amphitheatre. This ill-looking locality was called Palazzaccio, and 
was not wanting in its tales of brigands, being the favourite haunt of the 
well-known Spadolino. 

This man was a sort of hero in his way, affecting to rob the rich in 
order to assist the poor; gaining by this reputation no end of partisans 
among the peasants, who invariably wink at all that sort of work. There 
was, it is said, a certain miller, who had long kneaded his loaves in peace, 
with a large family rising around him, until bad times came: the stream 
was no longer needed to turn the once merry wheel, starvation came 
upon him, he could not pay his rent, and was to be turned out of the 
place he had looked upon as his home. The miller, in despair, sought 
the deep recesses of this very wood, wandering up and down its 
park-like glades, and at last, seating himself on a rock, he burst out 
into sighs and groans with true Italian furore. Chance had led him 
into the immediate haunt of Spadolino, who, hearing a noise, suddenly 
appeared, no one knew whence, as a true brigand always should. But the 
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miller, who had nothing to lose, was bold with the confidence of utter 
poverty, and cared neither for his stiletto nor his gun, but wept on, and 
wrung his hands unmoved. 

“* What is the matter?” quoth Spadolino ; “and, diavolo, why are you 
making such a noise in my wood ?” 

‘“* An!” cried the miller, “I care neither for you nor for the devil, who 
you may be for aught I know. I am ruined and undone, unless by this 
time to-morrow I can produce ninety francisconi to pay my rent. Santa 
Maria! I have not a quattrino, and we shall be turned out of the country, 
me and my poor children, to starve.” And with that he buried his face 
in his hands and wept louder than before. 

*“ Do you know me ?” said Spadolino. 

“No,” replied the miller; “ but I guess you are a brigand by your 
dress. But what is that to me ?”’ 

‘* Because,” answered Spadolino, “if you knew me you might expect 
help from me, for I have the power to do that, and much more, if I please. 
When has it ever been said that Spadolino has refused to assist a poor 
man in distress? Amico mio, you shall have the money—my hand 
upon it.” 

“ Santa Maria!’’ cried the miller, starting up and seizing the brigand’s 
iron fist, “is it possible? Can this be true? Oh, angel of my life! 
saviour of my family! Thanks—thanks.” And down he tumbled on 
his knees and kissed Spadolino’s feet. 

“Be here,” returned the latter, ‘‘ by sunrise to-morrow, and I will 
give you the money. Go home and drink the health of Spadolino the 
Briganti, the friend of the poor and the terror of the rich, and beware in 
future, for he may not again be at hand to assist you ; the hell-hounds 
hunt me sore, and I have often dreamt of late of the domes of Florence— 
a bad sign for me, as I shall only see them when my time is come.” 

That evening a carriage was stopped crossing the very bridge at the 
bottom of the pass, and a rich booty secured. Spadolino, as cruel to the 
rich as he was merciful to the poor, deliberately cut the throats of the 
men it contained, and left the women in the road mourning over their 
corpses. Women, he told his band, were no subjects for-him, and he 
would neither injure nor insult them, nor carry them into the wood, as the 
younger among the amiable brethren suggested. As soon as the earliest 
streaks of morning tinged the neighbouring Apennines, the miller re- 
turned to the spot where they had met the previous night, and found 
Spadolino somewhat pale and anxious, but holding in his hand the pro- 
mised money tied up in a bag. 

“‘ Here,” said he, “is the gold. Let one man, at least, bless my 
name, though my hands be bloody.” 

The miller shuddered as he saw that so indeed they were; but, with- 
out asking inconvenient questions, clutched the bag, earnestly thanking 
the brigand as the saviour of his fortunes. 

“Ay, you may thank me,” said Spadolino, gloomily, “ for this 
night’s work shall be my last. If I can escape into Romagna [ will 
never draw knife more in Tuscany. They are too close upon me. 
Go, amico mio, carry this money home, and when the fattore comeg to 
turn you out of your mill throw it inte his face, and let him feel ’tis 
genuine.” 

Dec.—vVou. CVI. NO, CCCCAXXIL. 2K 
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The miller faithfully followed his advice, Prey gee Sagem: 
gratified by having paid his rent and insulted the fattore, who came wi 
similar Christian intentions. But poor Spadolino had run his race. This 
last robbery and murder had been hurried and ill-combined ; when the 
gendarmes arrived on the spot they traced the brigands into the recesses 
of the forest. Spadolino was taken, and soon after hung at the Porta 
Santa Croce, at Florence, to the infinite sorrow of the grateful miller, 
who, however, held his tongue most determinedly on his part in the 

he. 

We were still wandering in the same romantic oak forest, which ex- 
tends for many miles. Not a roof was visible. To the left lay the 
deep blue Apennines in long heavy lines, like a background of Tintoretto, 
where the mountains look like lead. The shades of evening were 

thering around. No wonder, from thinking of brigands, that we all 
fell to talking about them as the carriage lazily pursued its way. One of 
the party remembered seeing Gasparone some years ago at Civita 

Vecchia after his surrender. He was allowed to walk up and down some 

icular wall or bastion, from whence he was visible, and people went 
in flocks to gaze on him, because he hated the priests, like a true Italian. 

Good cause, indeed, had he to execrate them for the scurvy trick played 
on him to induce his voluntary surrender !—a true specimen of the punic 
faith in vogue among these black-cloaked gentry, and in perfect accord- 
ance with the priestly motto, that the end justifies the means. Gas- 

ne, who was the most finished specimen of a brigand Italy 
bad. ever uced, had long exercised his trade unmolested, and quietly 
robbed, plundered, and murdered quite @ fanéaisie in the Campagna, 
where his name was much more feared than the Pope’s. He had some- 

where or other a cavern, which extended five miles underground, like a 
catacomb, and when the unhappy soldiers were sent out against him, 
they were shot down by dozens out of the trees, as it seemed, for no 
living mortal could be seen. All hope of capturing the gentleman by 
fair means was abandoned as desperate, when the priests bethought them 
of a stratagem, which one of their number undertook to put into exe- 
cution. 

This priest—who by the way must have had immense moral courage— 
was a sickly, thin ascetic, with poverty stamped on every feature of his 
starved lineaments. He set out boldly from Rome, discovered one of the 
entrances into the famous, or rather infamous, cavern, and without more 
ado descended. When he made his appearance, the bandits were so utterly 
taken aback at his temerity that they forgot to shoot him, and then be- 
came curious to know what madman could thus have ventured into their 
lairs voluntarily. The entire band—two hundred in number—gathered 
round him, their murderous forms lit up by the glare of the torches, 
which burnt continually in this subterranean garrison. There was a 
savage leer on their dark faces, when, with a sort of unutterable yell, 
they demanded what he wanted, at the same time jangling their knives 
wad stilettos in an ominous chorus. But the priest stood firm. 

“I want,” said he, “to know if a man called Gasparone is to be found 


here ?”” 
There was a devilish chuckle in reply, which expressed Yes! And 
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the fearful crowd pressed still closer round the priest, who stood in the 
centre. 

“What do you want with Gasparone ?” at last said one of the band. 

“TI come,’’ replied the priest, “‘ with a message to him from the Holy 
Father.” And at his name he uncovered and crossed himself as coolly as 
if he had seen him in a holiday procession at St. Peter’s. ‘ But this 
message,’ resumed he, “can only be delivered to himself alone; and I 
am come to see your chief, whom people call Gasparone.”’ 

The bandits were astonished, and actually almost respected the thin, 
helpless priest for his courage. The crowd fell off, the stilettos no longer 
rattled; they formed into small groups, seeming to discuss among them- 
selves whether or not they should introduce him to Gasparone. At last 
one of the number disappeared. 

When Gasparone, sitting in his own peculiar lair, keeping his savage 
state, heard that a priest wanted to see him, he roared with savage 
laughter, making the long galleries echo again; then he swore a horrid 
oath, quite suitable to his character. ‘‘ What, diavolo,”’ cried he, “ does 
the madman mean, that he comes here to run his head into the noose? 
Is he weary of his convent life, and wants me to shorten it? Faith, I will 
soon do his business if that be all. But in with the carrion ; let me hear 
what he brings from our brother the Pope.”’ 

The priest appeared, and iu a tone of perfect composure repeated his 
errand. 

“IT come,” said he, “ with a message of mercy from the Holy Father. 
“J fear you vot ;—why should you harm me, when I venture here to tell 
you that which, did I not come, you could never know in these deep 
caverns, though it is on all men’s tongues.” 

“ But,” cried Gasparone, “we come up to day sometimes though, as 
the Pope well knows, for bravely have we plucked many a fat monsig- 
nore. What is then this message we do not know?” 

“It is an offer of pardon—entire pardon to all and every bandit who 
surrenders within three days from this time. No conditions are affixed ; 
the Holy Father seeks only the souls of the sinner. This decree is hung 
up on every cross, and in the four ways along the great roads. But how 
were you to know this down below? The three days would have ex- 
pired-—merey would have no longer been offered—therefore am I come 
to bring you pardon and peuace.”’ 

Gasparone frowned, and was silent; for a while he seemed to weigh 
what the priest said, and eyed him askance, as if to detect any treachery. 
But the man of black stood unmoved, his hands folded on his breast, 
not a muscle quivered. 

‘“‘ What assurance,” at last said Gasparone, ‘have I for the sincerity 
of his offer? How am I to know it is not all an infernal trick to cage 
me in the net ?” 

“It is a royal ordinance, signed and sealed in due form, as all ma 
see, and as you yourself may assure yourself; for during the next three 
days there is a truce, and even you, Gasparone, and your band, may walk 
at large. You will judge yourself if 1 am not speaking the truth.” 

“We will see,”’ moodily replied the chief. He waved his hand, the 
priest withdrew, and passed out through the long passages by which he 
had entered. 
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G ne, relying on the word of the messenger, during the stated 
truce did a aalicle himself as to the truth of the alain The 
ordinance, drawn up with every formality, and bearing the impress of the 
Papal arms, was hung on every column and cross of the great thorough- 
fares. On the third day Gasparone and his band of two hundred sur- 
rendered formally to the magistrates. It was a great sight to see these 
ferocious men, redolent of murders, dripping as it were with blood, come 
with their arms in their hands, and retire shorn of all their strength, like 
Samson of his locks, and helpless as he. 

But oh incredible extent of priestly treachery! No sooner were the 
wretched men disarmed than they were seized by the Papal troops, and 
imprisoned. No excuse was given, no jesuitry attempted for this vile 
breach of faith, Gasparone was locked up in the Castel San Angelo, 
afterwards to be transferred to the prison at Civita Vecchia, where the 
relator of the story had, as I said, seen him. The brigand yet lives, I 
believe, but has been sent to Corsica, that alma mater of all Italian 
vauriens. The priest—the instrument in this vile transaction—was at 
once shipped off to Florence, out of the way of the revengeful stilettos of 
the Romans. Had he remained on their side the Apennines he was a 
dead man. 

I remember once at Ferrara, while standing before that glorious old 
Gothic pile, having my attention drawn to a low sort of chant in the 
centre of a ragged crowd. I pressed forward into the circle, where stood 
an old blind beggar, singing in a hoarse, broken recitative, the adven- 
tures of Gasparone, represented in a tremendous picture, elevated on 
poles, to which his attendant wife pointed with a long stick, while he 
related the incidents. His audience stood in rapt attention while the old 
fellow sang of some horrid murder, which, when especially spicy, was re- 
ceived with low bravos and cheers. Among other feats, he told how 
Gasparone, wanting to cross into Tuscany, was met on the borders of a 
river by the gendarme, who asked for his passport, but no passport had 
he, so he shot him through the head, saying, “ This, bravo mio soldato, 
will be a passport for you and me both—you above, and me below.” 

“ Behold, excellent and noble company, my wife will point out the fact 
in the great picture, which I, alas, being blind, cannot see. And now,” 
said he, falling down on his knees, without any kind of preface—* now, 
good and Christian people, look at me, a poor blind man, shut out from 
the light of the sun, and for the love of the Santissima Vergine give me 
some bajocchi. Per l’amore del Cielo, assist me, oh great and good people 
of Ferrara!” 

Upon this adjuration his wife made the circuit of the crowd with 
a tin box, into which the money was dropped. As the coin chinked, 
the blind man still on his knees, with his hands clasped as if in prayer, 
nodded approvingly. When the collection was over he rose, smoothed 
his beard, and began again. 

* Now,” after thanking the people of Ferrara for their noble charity to 
a poor cieco, “I will continue to relate how Gasparone once arrived in 
Tuscany, stopped a vetturino near Radicofani, and murdered eight per- 
sons, with other wonderful adventures, which you see, excellent signors, 
set forth in the picture. Wife, point out faithfully the particulars.” 
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The crowd, whose curiosity was rapidly increasing, pressed closer round 
aim, as in a shrill voice he resumed his chant. 

I could have stayed willingly until the conclusion of so rich and 
thoroughly Italian a scene, but I was travelling in haste, and had no 
spare time. I could not but reflect what an admirable lesson in bri- 
gandage the old man gave, holding up Gasparone to universal admiration 
for his bloody deeds, and encouraging all the idle ragamuffins of Ferrara 
to go and do likewise. This is not a system calculated to put down 
the evil, especially in so bad a neighbourhood as Ferrara. 

But while we were all prosing on about bandits arid murders, the forest 
had ended, we had descended into the plain, and on a rocky ridge oppo- 
site appeared Arezzo, where we were to pass the night, encircled by its walls. 
Around, the stern Apennines formed a lofty background, all treeless and 
bare, and, but for the rich cultivation, the baldest of mountains. 


II. 


On arriving, we were ushered into the same Italian inn that somehow 
meets us everywhere, whether in the far recesses of Venetian Lombardy, 
or in the uttermost parts of the Romagna. It is always an old Palazzo 
which has seen better days, and with a proud, disdainful look about its 
front, as if resenting the indignity put upon it by ae it into a 
caravanserai. The lower range of windows are always closely barred like 
a prison. There is a great open door, an enormous staircase, broad 
enough for a parish to mount abreast, generally rather — On arrivin 
at the top no end of corridors appear in all directions, cold and bare, with 
great windows looking into unknown back premises, where the vetturino 
divers live and swear, and where there is always a strong odour of horses 
and garlic. The cameriere, a/ias waiter, always ushers us into a large 
room, with two or three small iron bedsteads, no carpet, and very little fur- 
niture, and with an over allowance of doors, which, being open, present 
endless perspectives of bedrooms precisely similar. These he carefully 
closes and locks, leaving us finally to our fate, with one tallow candle and 
no snuffers, so that we feel very miserable. Dinner is promised at once 
—subito momento—and this prospect warms us for half an hour, but the 
subito of an Italian may be put, Anglicé, into the word “eternal.” We 
wait, and wait ; an hour has elapsed, and no dinner is forthcoming. At 
last, some one proposes ringing, but, alas! there is no bell; so another of 
the party rushes wildly out, and adventuring rashly into the labyrinth of 
corridors, gets lost, but meeting with a servant, expostulates in bad Ita- 
lian, is shown the dining-room (a very back room indeed), and delicately 
and politely told that as the vetturino pays for everything (“ pensa a lev” 
is the phrase—don’t I know it, ill-luck to it !), they cannot put themselves 
out of the way as for a private family, who may be plucked a@ libitum. 
All this is expressed quite politely by a gentlemanly young man with a 
well-kept moustache, who, on your earnest supplication—now grown into 
a down ight complaint—still promises the dinner swbito. At this point 
the rage of the whole party has been raised to the highest pitch by a 
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report from another wanderer, that through an open door they have seen 
the whole party of the pattern English family dining most comfortably 
amid floods of light, and waited on with great state by the long-nosed 
courier. This is absolutely maddening, and we all feel it so, particularly 
Mr. B., who looks sterner than ever, cold and hungry as he is, walks 
about the room, and talks to himself. It is evident we are not to dine 
until the pattern family have finished, and their remains will “coldly 
furnish forth” our board. But we must submit, and we do. At last, 
after two hours’ expectation, dinner is announced ; we all make a kind of 
rush, like hungry wolves, for, after all, the animal passions are the founda- 
tion of our nature, and will owf sometimes. The very back room is now 
decorated with tallow candles, and the presence of two most genteel young 

tlemen, who take off the tureen cover with atiourish. There is the 
same discoloured hot water with vermicelli swimming about in it we have 
had ever since we arrived in Italy, and which follows us along with the 
inn wherever we stop. There, too, is the wine, which being admirable 
vinegar, Mr. B. rejects with a fierce glance at the waiter and a horrid 
grimace. After the soup comes a frittura of artichokes, lambs’ brains, 
and combs of cocks, then a horrid lump of indigestible, sodden-looking 
beef without a drop of gravy, and some chiekens which certainly had been 
enjoying life at Arezzo until a very late hour in the afternoon, so uneat- 
ably tough were they. A diminutive plain pudding, with some apples 
anil chesnuts, end the repast, and we are left to our gloomy reflections. 
Mr. B. is excessively discontented. 

“ Well,” says he, “I cannot really stand this kind of treatment; it is 
dreadful to be in acountry where there is no meat. I cannot live without 
good meat, and therefore I cannot remain in Italy.” 

I suggest the meat at Florence being tolerable. 

“T regret to say,” he replies, solemnly, “‘that I did not find it so. I 
am half starved, for since I have been in Italy I cannot eat. If the meat 
is not good at Rome, I shall not remain there a week, and I much mis- 
doubt it.” 

*“‘ At such a place as Rome I could, I think, live on leather,” said I. 

“Pardon me, madam, you would do extremely wrong to think of such 
a monstrosity. When Italy is revolutionised, and the real productiveness 
of the soil belongs to the people generally, there will be good meat, and 
I shall probably return. The revolution must inevitably take place in 
about———” 

Knowing his one idea, and having suffered intensely from it, I got up 
a tremendous fit of coughing, and withdrew, leaving Mr. B. in the midst 
of a grand oration about Mazzini. Gladly did I retreat to the small iron 
bedstead, which, having no head-board or bolster, was difficult to lie im, 
as the pillow would always tumble down backwards. But I got expert 
at last and went to sleep, resolving to see a little of Arezzo in the 
morning. 

In the§ morning I rose before it was light. All was dim and grey in 
Strada Maestra, whose upper portion is so steep that a carriage could by 
no manner of means be dragged up. ‘The town hangs, as it were, on 
side of a hill, To my right I observed a fine old Gothic church, with 
rows of delicate open arcades mounting tier above tier on the facade. 
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This was Santa Maria della Pieve, said to have cee fo ancient 
temple—indeed, some of the pillars did look twis agan. I 
honed up the hill, and on el Pas Bosna like all its fellows 
in Tuscany, with an unfinished facade. But the interior, though not 
large, was grandly impressive and beautiful,—a small pattern of that 
glorious pile at Milan. The morning light just lit up the deep recesses 
of the aisles, disclosing the great stone pillars supporting pointed arches. 
In the choir there were some splendid stained-glass windows, gorgeous in 
colouring, flinging back the sun’s first rays in blue and crimson on the 
floor. I love the solemn grandeur of those Gothic churches, where the 
pure stone, unadorned by painting or gilding, rises in pillared simplicit 
to the fretted roof, all lose and ic ike a wh se dediouted to 
Heaven. This building was to me full of devotion. At one splendid altar, 
divided from the body of the church by portals of gilt bronze, the lights 
still burned, disputing with the morning sun, no ray of whose light en- 
tered here but ak rays of the richest colours. I had no time to par- 
ticularise monuments, or pictures, or statues, but I took in the ex in 
beauty of the whole, and was satisfied. Beside the church, which sta 
high above the city, there is a large square, laid out in avenues of trees, 
as a public promenade ; it reminded me strongly of the pretty Lizza at 
Sienna, only there are no statues or monuments ida Indeed, the situa- 
tion of Arezzo is very similar to Sienna; there is the same splendid pano- 
ramic view from the walls of the surrounding Apennines and the rich 
valleys at their feet, diversified with villas and villages, gardens and olive- 
woods. Oniy the situation of Arezzo is the finest incomparably, the 
mountains here being far grander and more rugged, beating out and out 
the low hills that encircle Sienna. 

As I descended from the promenade I saw the house where Petrarch 
was born. It is very small; a door and three small windows are its ex- 
tent. But one could not be sentimental, for the place had freshly been 
painted and whitewashed, and looked so provokingly modern, there was 
no standing it. Next door, too, was a barrack, and the soldiers were 
practising the drum, so I fairly ran out of the way. The air of Arezzo 
—supposed to be very favourable to talent since Petrarch, Vasari, and 
other geniuses were born here—was exceedingly nipping at this early hour 
on a November morning. Michael Angelo declares, modestly, rr he had 
any talent it was owing to his birth in the neighbourhood, near enough 
to breathe “ la soltilita dell’ aria d’ Arezzo ;” and I declare, if the keen- 
ness of the atmosphere was meant, I do not wonder at some extraordinary 
effect being produced. 

Near the Duomo, on the slope of the hill, is the Gran Piazza, orna- 
mented by a row of houses designed by Vasari, out of regard for his 
native town. The guide-books praise the architectural beauties of these 
Loggie, as they are called, but I declare I could see nothing in them to 
admire. There is a pretty, old fountain, round which the old Italian 
crones were gossiping and washing vegetables. Before leaving Arezzo, 
I must make honourable mention of its wine, a fine sweet sherry, light 
in quality, but as agreeable a beverage as a traveller could desire to re- 
fresh himself withal. 

The road towards Cortona skirts the base of the mountain-chain on 
which both cities stand. To the right is the fertile plain of Chiana, the 
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richest, perhaps, of the many rich agricultural districts of Tuscany, ex- 
tending on a dead level for upwards of thirty miles, shut in by the pale 
outline of distant mountains. The entire drive to our mid-day resting- 
place at Camuscia was delightful. I must say, I wish heartily there was 
no such place as the inn at Camusia, which, situated on the plain, is an 
excuse for the vetturini not to ascend the steep, where Cortona, 
most beautifully situated, fronts the luxuriant plain. This, the most 
ancient of the twelve Etruscan cities, looks in the distance quite Mo- 
resque in character, with its domes, spires, and turrets, all of a fine brown 
tint, standing out in high relief against the brilliant sky. I looked at 
the place with a mysterious feeling of reverence when I remembered that 
tradition assigns it an altogether traditional antiquity, and that those 
walls frowning before me in huge masses are supposed to have been built 
by the Pelasgi before the siege of Troy. I confess I am no classical 
scholar, and generally make a point of avoiding old walls and dirty 
underground passages, endeared to the learned by antiquarian reminis- 
cences. But here, standing opposite to this solemn old city, rising so 
grandly in the centre of the plain, I could not, ignoramus as I am, but 
feel a certain thrill of enthusiasm while looking at a place marked 
by such remote association. I longed to ascend the hill, and resolved 
never again to pass this road without so doing. 

But, alas! common life will assert its power in the most solemn scene. 
We are hungry and thirsty in the ruins of Pompeii, and take lunch and 
drink cham e there, while a couple of lovers would dally on the brink 
of Etna. TZelle est la vie. While I was contemplatin Catena out of 
the windows of the inn, my reverie was broken by the approach of Mr. 
B., evidently in a high state of excitement. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “the conduct of those English people in 
the vetturino in front is infamous. I never saw more rudeness in . 
my life. They always, of course, arrive before us, and then make a rush 
out of the carriage like mad to secure the best rooms. First, that grey- 
headed idiot, the father, tumbles out head foremost, and strides up-stairs 
followed by the whole brigade of his womankind, with that infernal long- 
nosed flunkey, as if their very lives depended on their getting the best 
room. Deuced ill-bred, to be sure.” 

“ What does it matter?” rejoined I ; “ they have evidently never tra- 
velled before, and have all their English morgue fresh on them.” 

‘“ But why is it,” said he, “that English people are invariably so rude, 
exclusive, and selfish, unlike any other nation ? One may meet people 
of the first quality —French, Germans, Russians, or Italians—and always 
experience the very refinement of unselfish good breeding; while every 
wretched clerk with 50/. in his pocket for a fortnight’s tour, or any 
boorish Manchester merchant, who never in his life found himself in 
decent sodiety, think themselves justified in showing the most prepos- 
terous airs. I could kick the fellows. Iam ashamed of my countrymen 
abroad, and always say I am an American—they never behave so.” 

I laughed at his vehemence. 

“Here we are to wait for our lunch until these people have done 
cramming, just as at Arezzo. Why could we not have sat down together, 
and availed ourselves en masse of the wretched accommodation of this 
wayside inn? Ah! when that spirit of freedom shall have asserted itself 
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in Italy, now crushed with Austrian bayonets and French intrigne ; 
when she rises in glorious revolution and drives out her oppressors through 
rivers of blood—the heart-blood of her enemies ; when those abandoned 
riests are killed (and they will be, to a man, when foreign thraldom 
as disappeared), then we shall all be equal, and one may travel without 
being made the object of these degrading insults.” 

I endeavoured to calm the excited gentleman, but his mouth was soon 
effectually stopped by the entrance of the lunch. With a stern and dis- 
dainful air (for he was silent now, having had out his talk about the 
revolution), he discussed the tough cutlets before us. When we left 
Camuscia, I think all were in a bad humour, more or less, except my- 
self, who, being a more experienced traveller, and used to rough it, 
look on such trifles with supreme indifference. 

The next stage is Castiglione Fiorentino, a small but ancient town 
up a hill, commanding a magnificent view over the immense Val di Chiana 
and the distant mountains of the Papal States. We were now ys REI 
a most interesting portion of our journey, replete with those undou 
historical associations that lend a higher charm to even the most lovely 
scene. The Lake of Thrasymene, and the scene of that awful battle 
which so nearly decided the fate of Rome, was at hand; and I ex- 
perienced all that delightful and pleasing excitation one feels at first 
beholding any scene, building, town, or ruin, that has from childhood 
been a very Lenilinhl word. ‘Thrasymene!—how the name took me 
back to childhood and its happy hours, to dull Roman histories, stern 
governesses, and Magnall’s questions. In those days of early study (the 
calmest and happiest of a woman’s life certainly), that great and tragical 
battle had always interested me particularly ; the fatal fool-hardiness of 
Flaminius despising the hero to whom he was opposed, angered me; I 
almost rejoiced in his doom; and I never could forgive Hannibal’s want 
of decision in not then and there marching to the walls of Rome, and 
giving the arrogant Romans a good fright. 

As we advanced, the country assumed a more southern aspect; now, 
on the borders of the south, the hedges were formed of large myrtle- 
trees; sometimes pomegranates, and here and there a great cactus forced 
its deformed branches upward to meet the sun’s warm rays. We 
mounted a little eminence turning the corner of a hill, thickly planted 
with olives, when there, in its whole extent, was the beautiful Lake of 
Thrasymene, “like a sheet of silver,” thirty miles in length. I never 
beheld a more interesting coup d’ail. One hears of the Swiss lakes, 
and Como and Maggiore, while comparatively no tourist celebrates 
the beauty of this lovely inland sea, soft, rich, and harmonious as Como, 
broad and majestic as Geneva! 

Bursting as it does all at once into view, it produces a pany 
effect by the long lines of stern mountain, of a deep blue shade, 
shutting in the further extremity. As the carriage descended to a level 
with the lake, we entered interminable woods of ancient oak-trees 
fringing the shores in groves and bosquets of romantic beauty, while 
above rose the hills where Hannibal and his host were encamped, and 
behind which his ambush lay; while the present road, following the 
margin of the water, proceeds along the low ground on which the Romans 
advanced. 
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The shores are solitary, but exquisitely soft and lovely; and, as we 
or the shore mile after mile through the park-like woods, I thought 
had never beheld a fairer scene of Italian landscape. Two rocky 
islands appear breaking the uniformity as we neared Passignano, a most 
picturesquely situated town, looking at a distance positively in the water. 
This is a favourite halt for vetturini on the second night from 
Florence, and certainly, as far as situation goes, a most tempting place ; 
but the inn is detestable, and as we had announced our decided intention 
of sleeping at Perugia, we passed on. Soon after leaving Passignano 
we min the Papal dogana, standing in so charming a disentioa’ one 
quite envies the gendarmes such a villa, raised above the water's edge 
ust enough to command a perfect view of the crystal expanse, where the 
little waves gently ripple among the sedges that line the banks under the 
shade of the great oak-trees. 

A fee liberated us from any inconvenience as to the examination of our 
luggage. It always does, invariably, in the Papal States, acting as a 
regular Open, Sesame ; by no means the case in Tuscany, where the off- 
cials are quite incorruptible, and sternly proceed in the execution of their 
duty, namely, spoiling one’s clothes. 

On we drove for hours along the margin of the lake, through beautiful 
woods of majestic oak and large olive gardens. The weather was lovely, 
warm, and genial as an English day in July; the bright sunbeams, light- 
ing up the blue waters of the lake and the distant mountain, forming 
deep shadows and bright tints in the surrounding woods. Not a sound 
disturbed the harmonious scene, the perfumed breeze swept by without a 
rustle—all was peace. By-and-by the road turns off from the shores 
abruptly to the left, over a considerable mountain, embowered in the 
same oak woods. ‘The ascent was so steep that oxen were necessary to 
drag up our heavy vetturino, so we all got out to enjoy the walk. Mr. 
B., under the rot Ras of the fine scenery, had got rabid about the 
present condition of such a noble country, and the absolute necessity for 
a revolution. If he had been requested at that moment to head the ad- 
vancing column against the walls of Rome, I think he would have 
accepted with enthusiasm. His tall figure raised to its utmost height, 
his stern countenance lit up with a sinister glow, his hard features 
quivering under the influence of internal agitation, gave him the air of 
an ancient Roman, and he only wanted the toga to transform him into a 
veritable Brutus. I spare my readers the oration he made going up that 
steep hill (how he had breath for it I don’t know); the conclusion of it 
was, that that very night he should write to Mazzini, from Perugia, and 
implore him no longer to delay raising his avenging arm to liberate 
prostrate Italy. 

On the summit of the mountain, where the forest ceases, there is a 
magnificent view. In front stands an ancient castellated tower on a 
hillock of turf; beyond, two broad valleys open out right and left, 
each divided and broken with ranges of mountains stern and wild, ex- 
tending in long lines, the invariable character of Roman scenery. Here 
and there feudal castles frown down from rocky heights, reminding one 
of the days of condottieri, and the French invasions; a few villages peep 
out from among the oak woods which cover all the long ground and the 
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lower brinks of the mountain. Straight before, in a long line, appears 
the road to Perugia, cutting through the valley, 

The sun was setting in a perfect sea of purple and gold, sending forth 
long streaks of dazzling light athwart the valleys. It was a glorious 
scene, and reminded me of a certain landscape I remember of Do- 
menichino’s, who so well understood the rich Italian tints. By-and- 
by, as we slowly proceeded, darkness gathered over the west, and the 
moon came out pure and bright as a silver lamp, and beside her two 
brilliant stars sparkling in the deep blue heavens, 

The road now wound round the base of hills to our left for some time, 
through very “brigand”-looking woods, all the deeper in shade and 
mystery from the lateness of the hour. I began to finger the extra 
napoleons in my purse rather nervously, my fears not being diminished 
by the exhortations of the vetturino to keep a sharp look-out behind for 
fear the boxes should be cut off the carriage. At last Perugia came in 
sight, grandly seated on the summit of a mountain, rising abruptly from 
the plain beneath. I forgot my fears in admiration of its size and 
splendid position, and the stupendous walls of Etruscan origin that gird 
its sides, on the very edge of the rocks. Oxen were again necessary to 
drag us up to the city, which we entered through a massive gateway, 
formed of blocks of stone, only to be removed by Titans. A kind of 
boulevard conducts from the gates into the streets, planted with trees. 
The darkness only allowed one to guess a view beyond. Strange that so 
elevated a spot should have suffered severely from the plague during the 
middle ages, which repeatedly visited the city, and on one occasion 
reckoned Pietro Perugino, the master of Raffaelle, among its victims. 

I do not think there is anything particularly interesting in the history 
of Perugia apart from its artistic associations, but had I been able to recal 
any circumstance worthy of note, I was prevented by our arrival at the 
hotel, where of course the party in the light vetturino had preceded us, 
This said hotel is one of the best in the Roman States, and we had been an- 
ticipating the excellent accommodation and good dinner awaiting us with 
no little satisfaction, when, conceive our dismay, on alighting, to be told 
there was no room! The padrona, a bustling, thrifty dame, with dangling 
keys at her girdle, advanced, and informed us of this fact without any 
kind of pitying preamble. We begged and expostulated, we would put 
up with anything, we would sleep on the floor. ‘No:” always “ No,” 
Where were we to go? ‘There was another hotel, she said; so we rushed 
out into the street, groped our way down another, the vetturino following us 
with its jingling bells, and found ourselves in a wretched Teattoria, where 
people were dining by scores on every floor of the house, waiters rushing 
frantically up and down stairs, the whole smelling of garlic to an extent 
utterly unchristian. It was clear we could not stop here. Mr. B. got 
very angry, and desired to be reconducted to the hotel, where, on arriving, 
he fell most energetically on the fat landlady, who eloquently defended 
herself. Growing more and more excited, they gradually mounted the 
stairs, and disappeared for a brief space in the mysteries of various com- 
plicated corridors. I amused myself in the mean time reading the names 
inseribed on the passage walls, of sovereigns, princes, nobles who had slept 
there. After a while, Mr. B. reappeared, announcing that the affair was 
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settled; we were to have beds, dinner, everything. “I suspected what 
it was,” said he; “learning that the vetturino was paid, she refused ; but 
when I told her we would ourselves give whatever she pleased to charge, 
there was abundance of room directly.” 

I was straightway ushered into the most superb bedroom, evi- 
dently the state apartment occupied by the kings and princes mentioned 
before. The walls were lined with crimson damask and gold, the doors 
gilt also, and painted in arabesques ; and the bed—oh, how shall I describe 
that bed ?—it was big enough for a whole generation. There were great 
folds of velvet and festoons, and an immense gold cornice ; out of the 
multitudinous drapery opened a small door into a dressing-closet, with 
an iron bedstead, which I desired to be prepared for me, fearing to be 
visited during the night by the ghosts of the royal potentates, who might 
resent the presence of so mean a mortal as I in the hallowed precincts. 
Somehow I felt certain that room was haunted, and would not have 
slept there for all the world. 

A good dinner was soon served, and we all retired to bed, intending 
to be up in the morning before the day to lionise Perugia. I experienced 
many qualms about resigning myself to sleep near my vast and gloomy 
apartment, where there might be hidden doors behind the arras, long 
secret passages ending in unknown flights of steps, and owblvettes, for 
aught I knew, like that horrid Pozzo at Ferrara, opening from the grand 
ducal saloon into the very lowest dungeon—such a fall, nothing living 
ever having arrived at the bottom. But there is an enticement in the 
sight of a clean nice bed when one is tired to death, not all the supersti- 
tious fears in the world can overeome. I yielded at last to the tempta- 
tion, and lay down to rest. There were all kinds of odd creakings and 
heavings in the great room, the wind moaned outside in melancholy sighs, 
and the great windows rattled. Once | thought I heard a step—but no, it 
must have been the wind; then a door burst open somewhere with a 
horrid crash. Altogether, the state room was decidedly conversational — 
not a quiet, livable apartment by any means. At length sleep came 
creeping over me, and out of my waking thoughts rose horrid dreams. 
I was in the great bed, and the room brilliant with floods of light ; in a 
moment all became dark, thunder rolled, the floor opened and disclosed a 
band of assassins, covered entirely with black, all with naked stilettos ; 
slowly they advanced towards the bed, levelling their weapons at me. I 
already felt the cold steel at my throat, and, uttering a great ery, awoke, 
finding the first faint streaks of morning visible enough to define the di- 
mensions of my little closet. 


END OF VOL. CVIIL. 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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